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THE CAVE OF MANACCORA, MONTE GARGANO. PART H: 
THE CONTENTS OF THE THREE ARCHAEOLOGICAL STRATA 


(PUte$ I-XI) 

The purpasc of this article is co give a summaty account of che material that 
was found between 1931 and 1933 in the cafe of Manaccora, in the Gargano, the 
excavation of which was described in volume XIX of these Papers.^ 

The strata are described in chronological order, beginning wirh the deepest: 


Stratum HI (including the Funerary Cleft) 

(a) Pottery. 

(h) Bronzes. 

(e) Ocher objects. 

Stratum 11 . 

Stratum I. 


p. 2 
p. 19 
p. 22 


p. 23 
p. 28 


Stratum HI 

Stratum ID occurred in the Triangle, the two St trenches, in the Annexe, in the 
Funerary Cleft, and in the entrance of the main cavern. In the back of the main 
cavern it began at a depth of about 1*25 m. below the surface, and had an average 
depth of abwt 1.25 m., which is as extensive as stratum II and I together. In ^e 
Annexe it continued co 4*50 m. In the main cavern, srrarum HI was a compact mixture 
of sherds with lightly coloured soil, mostly sand, ashes, and disintegrated limestone. 
Among the very numerous sherds we found some handmills, bone cools, spindle whorls, 
and loom-wcigkcs, but only one formless piece of metal, apart from what was buried 
with the dead, though there were plenty or whetstones. The only recognisable features 
among this amorphous mass were the hearths. They had been built of clay, which 
must have come from somewhere outside the cavern, laid carefully over a layer of 
pebbles. This indicates that they were not used merely once to serve a casual need, 
and condtms the use of Manaccora as a dwelling place. Several hearths existed at the 
same time, which makes it likely that more than one family made use of the cavem- 
Thac would account for the quantity of material found, and would be in keeping with 
modern usage of Monte Gai^no, where to live in a cave is still quite common. A 
smaller cave adjoining Manaccora was inhabited during our excavation. 

The use of Manaccora as a biuial place seems to have come about by chance. 
Perhaps the victims of a fight chat took place on the foreshore in front of Manaccora 
were buried there. All the skeletons in the entrance of Manaccora must have been 
buried at the same time- They lay near the wall on cop of a settlement layer. Only 
one child was among them. Those at the back were buried in a small cleft of the rock, 
their weapons with them, and a sword was put on top of the wall that closed the comb 

‘ Eliw J. The Ceve o( Manaecoi^ Menre chere nanwd, I hive (o ihiak Mr. W. Ue*. eUyn Bk^q for 

Gu^ano, Pan I : ^ Site’, Fomi cf tht SritUk ^hoof 9t h|e geemos usi&tance io preparing ih« preeeni article Tor 
Jteew ux, X 9 )t, pp. In atiAtivn m the p«i9ons publication. 
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cave. But people did not desert Mauaccora after chc catasrcophc, chough the Annexe 
seems to luve been reserved for some ceremonial purposes in connection with the 
burials- The post-holes, the scone pavement, and the deep layers of ashes on top of it, 
all distent from tvhat was found in the secdement layers, call for a special explanation. 
The Annexe must have remained a place sacred co the memory of the dead, and was 
used for interments later on. Only when the layers there had grown co such an extent 
that the whole of the entrance to the tomb cave was hidden, and the Annexe filled in 
CO chc height of the rest of Manaccora, did chc dwelling strata begin to invade it, and 
its farthest part may even have served as a rubbish dump. The upper layers of III there 
consisted of a compact mass of sherds with very little admixture of soil- 


(a) V. 7 ; Hgs- i-i?) 

The bulk of the pottery found is hand-made and probably home-produced. 
Where the potter's clay came from is not known ; no pots are made on the Gargano 
nowadays. There arc, in addition, a few sherds of imported, painted pottery, and a 
very few of a whitish clay coo worn to allow closer dctermiiwcion- 

The summary caralogue chat follows can be conveniently divided under the 
following heads: imported wares ; polished black, indigenous ware (type B); polished 
red, indigenous ware (type R); coanc indigenous ware (type C); and miscellaneous 
pottery objects. 

(i) Impcrted painted pottery (pis. I. 1, V. 7). 

Out of the many thousands of fragments and a few well-preserved specimens, six 
fragments stand out conspicuously. They are of hard buff clay, wheel-made. They arc 
decorated with stripes in paint. Obviously they arc foreigners to Manaccora. Two of 
them belonged co die same vessel (pi- 1 . i)- They were found in trench Sc, only a few 
cm. above die stratum of the boulders, between i*8o and 1*90 m. deep, and had been 
part of a laige bowl decorated with three bands in brilliant painc, two grey with a 
white one between them- Two similar sherds, perhaps even from the same pot, though 
not fitting, were found in trench Sc (i). These fragments have been shown to several 
classical archaeolc^ts for identification. The lace Professor 2 ahn, of the Berlin 
Museum of Classical Antiquitier, identified them as Ionian of the sixth-fifth century 
h.c., parts of ordinary household pots, perhaps water jars, such as sailors might cake 
with them, Dr. Robert Cook, however, maintains char they are not any Ionian ware 
with which he is familiar, Ochers, chough not recognising them as Ionian, yet agreed 
with Zahn’s dating. 

The fifth sherd is of a rocally different sort (pi. V. 7). It is of buff day with three 
reddish-brown bands painted on the outside, and painfod brown all over the inside. 
It was found in trench A 1 of the Annexe at a depdi of between 2*95 m- and 3*15 m. 
This is the stratum and the place where we discovered the opening that first gave 
access to the Funerary Cleft. Although, in terms of absolute measurement, this 
layer was deeper than those in which we found imported sherds in trenches Sc and St (1), 
it is chronologically later. The lowest sdaca in the main cave must have been formed 
before chc Funerary Cleft was used for the funerals, whereas, at the time when the sherd 
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with the brown stripes was thrown awav, the entrance to it was either fujly or neatly 
fully hidden by the earth and rubbish that had fallen into the Annexe. 

Sherds with similar stripes and a brilliant brown paint inside were found by 
Mosso at Coppa Nevjgaca, and arc now in the Museo Pigorini in RomcA Mosso 
called his painted sherds 'Mycenaean', but already Mayer,® and after him von Duhn * 
have disagreed. To me they seem identical with certain vases of late Icaio-Gcomemc 
style, and this would agree with the date first suggested by Zahn. 

The sixth sherd is wheel-made like the others and of a hard brownish clay. Its 
decoration consists of three, or probably originally four, bands of an opaque dark green 
paint over a chin cream slip- No provenance for this piece has been suggested. 

All the painted sher^ must have belonged to large vessels of simple, globular 
shapes, 's ^ 

(ii) FolisUd Warl, indigenoui ware (types B I—B IX; pi. U). 

This ware has a polished surface, brown to black in colour, and is not unlike 
Bucchero. In the break it is either black or grey, Tlic poli^ in some of the best pieces 
has a nearly metallic lustre. The potter knew how co enhance this effect by the shape 
he gave his products. He liked co break up the smooch surface of his pots into diffecent 
facets, like little mirrors. There are carinations at the bellies, or near the bottoms of the 
vases. In some, straight necks are contrasted with oblique facets, a motif which is 
also used around the openings of pots, where it is called 'turban edge’. Knobs, and 
knobs surrounded by incised circles, are favoured decorations. The varieties of shape 
are great, and so arc the varieties of handle. Nine different types may be distinguished 
(Types B I » B IX). 

Type B I (figs. 1-3). Carinated Cups. Type B I is a common form and occurs 
in diff^ent sixes, both in coarser and in finer ware. Some cups measure only 5 to 7 cm. 
in diam., others up to 17 cm. The carinatton is either in the middle of the belly or 
rather nearer the mouth, and is sometimes decorated with knobs (fig. The 

bottom is fiat or has a concave disc-shaped depression in the middle. The lip is turned 
outward at a sharp angle (fig. 2.), and 8). and maybe either narrow, or wide and 
funnel-shaped. The ribbon handles begin at rhe carinations, and end in square or 
rounded tongues which surmount the mouth (fig, 2.1, 5, and lo). The actual opening 
of the handles is narrow and does not allow Iot more chan one ot two fingen co be 
through. 

Type B I is one of the oldest forms represented at Manaccora. 7 c was found in the 
deepest layers of stratum III, in the Funerary Cleft (fig. 2.10), even underneath the 
buiws (fig. 2.8), and in the Annexe at a depth of 4*10 m. (figs. 2,11 and 3.1). It 
remained in favour in later times, and was found in higher levels also (fig. 2.5 from the 
Triangle. i*6o m. deep). 

Type B II (fig. 1.3, 6, and 13), Carinatti ju^. This is one of rhe rarer types, Ic 
seems to be restricted to the deepest layers. The jugs are squat and the carinacion is 
rathec deep down on the belly. The lips turn outward. The ribbon handles spring 
from the carination co the lips, which are raised where they meet. One of these jugs was 

* A. Mono. 'Coppa Nevipa*, xlx, J 909, * P. von Duhn, 'Coppa Nevigata’, la El>«fT. RmiUnktA 

pp. (T. 4 ^ VffTgtJKkkha ji, ju S. 

* R M 4 y«r, ApulkA, {914, pp. ap £ 
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found‘With the ekeletotu in the Funerary Clefc (fig. 1.6), one in chc deepest stratum 
of A 5 (4*^5 ^ccp). They also occurred in rhe deepest layers outside the 
Annexe. 

Typ< B III (fig. 1.4, 9, 12, and 16 ; fig. 2.2, 7, and 18 ; fig. 3.5 and 6). Cups^th 
nunded heUiu. Type B III is very common throughout. It is a rather shapeless vessel. 
Some have a raised bottom. Only chc ribbon han^es give some character to these cups; 
they rise above the mouth. A variation of type B ID has a neck or a lip w-hich turns 
outward sharply. Two B III cups were found with the skeletons in the Funerary Cleft, 
SS 5 (fig. 1.16), and SS 12 (fig. 1.12). One of them is nearly hcmispheri»:ai, the other 
has a curned-out lip. This shows that both varieties are concemporaneous. These 
cups remain in fashion all rhrough smcum III of Manaccora. 

A miniature cup of B IH, less than 4 cm, i p diarr w and not ^uice 2 cm, deep (fig, 
2.18). was found in trench A 2 at a depth of between 2*55 m. and 2*60 m., a layer 
over-rich in sherds. The little cup may be a votive vessel, or a child’s coy. A few more 
of these riny vessels of different types were found in stratum III. 

Type B IV (fig. 1 . 1, 2, 5, 7, 8, xo, 14, 15, and 17). Jitg$ •«ith rounitd htliies. B TV 
is as popular as is the corresponding type in cups. The flat bottom and only slightly 
marked neck give it a square appearance, which is not greatly altered even when the 
neck turns outward at a sharper angle and forms a lip. The ribbon handles are either 
drawn out higher than the edges of the pots, or rhe edges are raised to meet the handles. 
Some jugs have four evenly spaced knobs around the middle. Sherds of round-bellied 
pots were among those found underneath the skeletons in the Funerary Cleft. They 
were among the tomb furniture (SS i, fig, 1.5; SS 10. fig. i.io), others were found 
deep in the Annexe, or in the deepest layer of trench Sc 
(fig. i.i). They persist throughout stratum HI, inside and 
outside Ae Annexe (fig. 1.2 and 14). None of the jugs found 
had a Spout, nor were there any broken off spouts among 
the sherds. 

Type B V (fig. 4.1-2). Namv^neehi hottles. Type B V has 
a narrow, straight neck, sometimes a lip, and a rounded belly. 

It is not so common as type B IV, but persists throughout 
stratum HI. Sherds of bottles were found in the Annexe, 
trench A, 3* 50 m, deep (fig. 4.1—2) and also outside. 

Occasionally thty have fiuced bellies. 

Type B VI (^g. 3.2, 4 and 5). Cups with W carinaticn. This type has two variants: 
one has straight sides with a lip that turns up and out, che other has concave sides with 
a lip that turns horizontally outwards (fig. 3.2 and 5)- The carination is deep down, 
below the middle of the vessel, often emphasised by four symmetrically spaced knobs, 
In one case a horseshoe-shaped handle is fixed below che carination very near the borrom 
(fig. 3.4). Type B VI is characteristic of the higher layers of stratum III. In che 
Annexe it occurred not deeper chan 5 m, (fig. 3.2, 4 and 5), whereas outside, in chc 
Triangle, it was found between I'bo and r8o m. 

Type B VII (fig. 2.12—17, 19-22). Cups wfi turhn ed^es or fiuud helUes. Either the 
edges or the bellies of type B \TI arc made of a series of slanting facets, as if they were 
wound like a turban, In the brillianc black of the bucchero they reflect the light and 



Fio. 4 .—Stratum IU. 
P0LISH6O Slack Wars. 
TypbB V. 
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create the illusion that the pots ate made of something much less solid chan potter's 
daj. In contrast to the broken surfaces of the bellies, the necks are plain, either 
straight and without lips, or slightly funiiel'shaped and with a tumcd-out lip. The 
han^es begin at the bellies and are drawn higher than die edges of the cups. Some 
have a raised midrib (fig. 2.12). The cups with tuiban>cirn are softer in shape. 
Most of them have rounds bellies and no Lips. They ace wider than they are high. 
Only in rare cases is the turban rim separated m>m the belly by a carinacion. A tubular 
handle, fired near the rim and moundng beyond it in a semicircle, is preserved with one 
sherd (fig. 2.13). Some of these cups are up to 20 cm. in diam., others not mote than 
8 cm. 

No vessel of type B VII was found in the Funerary Cleft or in the deepest layers 
of the Annexe. Outside, in tl)r mdurave we found shetds of it down co the deepest 
layers. In trench St a fragment oTa turban edge and one of a fluted belly were picked 
up in the stratum directly above the boulders, between 1*80 and 2*17 m. deep (fig. 
2.16). Some of these cups are of fine clay and very carefully made. 

Type B VUl (fig- I-18, 20-22; fig. 2.15, and fig. 3.12, 15, and 17). Misallaneous. 
Under type 5 VIH are grouped together all chose pots of unusual ^pe or decoration 
which would not fit into any of the preceding types. The first to be mentioned links 
up with type B VII, for it has a fluted belly, What makes it stand out is a partem of 
incistd lines, which begin at the plain neck of the vase (now broken) and end near the 
flufings, forming open triangles. They were originally filled in with white (fig. 2.15), 
This sherd was found in the triangle, 1*35 m. deep. 

A lid of conical form, also from the Triangle, comes from the same trench, 2*35 m. 
deep. It must have served a scraigh>necked vase, for it is provided with a straight piece 
to it inserted into such a vase. It could also be secured to the neck of the vase by a 
cord which would pass through two small handles on opposite sides of the lid, and a 
durd one on its top. Two incised V's, their points toward the top and, between 
them, two incised circles decorate the space between the now broken Iwndles. 

The most remarkable piece in this group is a bowl from the Funerary Cleft 
(SS 13 ; fig. 3.12; pJ. VI. i). It is nearly spherical, with a small circular mouth. Pairs 
of holes, on opposite sides of it, show that ic is a hanging vessel- The whole of its body 
is covered with incised decorations. Three wavy lints surround the mouth, with some 
circles between the second and the third at odd intervals. The main field is filled by a 
strange figure which may be a highly stylised dancer with floating skirt. In front o? ic 
are what might be mis-shaped draets or symbols so conventional!^ that their meaning 
is lost to US- The engraving was filled with white. Though this cup (diam, 7*5 cm.) 
accompanied a burial and took the place usually filled by a drinking vessel, it seems 
most unsuiced for this pufpo«. Nor does ic resemble a lamp used for lighting the 
Funerary Clefr. Nothing like ic was found in any other part of the excavation. Proressot 
Rellini mentions a similar vase ® from Leporano, now in the Museum of Taranto, but 
does not give any details. 

More in k^ing with the rest of the pottery of type B are two fragments of 
different pots (fig. i.20 and 21)- One is a knob only, surrounded by a shallow furrow 
forming four windings. Ic may have been one of four knobs that once decorated the 

' BuU. F«iu^ InL Isv, 1934. p> f;, now i. 
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belly of 2 vessel. The ocher sherd, pare of the ncek and belly of a pot, is somewhat 
bigger. It is decorated on the should^ by vertical hirrows, neatly ouclmed. 

Tlie sharp division of a plain neck (now broken) and a belly with incised decoration 
characterises another sherd also (fig. 1,^2), Neck and belly are separated by a straight 
line. AU that remains of the pattern is an open triangle iiUed in with parallel lines. 

Two little cups (figs. 1.18 and 3.15) are unbroken and even have their unusual 
handles preserved. One is squat with a fiat bottom and a small ledge handle with a 
hole, striding nearly vertical above the mouth of the vessel- The ocher, round-bellied 
and with a fiac bottom and straight neck, has two square handles at its widest part. 
They have openings just wide enough to take a cord to secure a lid. The pot is decorated 
with knobs around the neck. It was found in the triangle, 1*8^ m. deep. 

Type B IX (not illustrated). PUtes. A ch^acola^^lourcd plate could be recon¬ 
structed feem seven fragmcDts. It was found in the Triangle, 1*66 m. deep. It is 
circular, with a diam. cf 25 cm., and has a small rim which rises at four equidistant 
points to form ledge handles. Each of them is connected with its opposite few furrows, 
which aoss in the middle of the plate at right angles. Four shallow circular depressions 
are made near their crossing point. Another specimen of B IX is more than half 
preserved. It is black, and lac^ the ledge handies as well as the circular depressions. 
Its diam. in 29 an. The back shows that the plate is made of a strip of clay wound 
spiral-wise, and the rim was added by folding it over. The plate was found in rrench 
St, 1*66 m. deep. Pieces of similar places ^uc none with the spiral back) were also 
found in the Annexe. 

Type B IX evidently once served a special purpose. If my workmen are right, they 
were used for baking 'focaccia*, a thin disc-shapod bread much favoured by the modem 
inhabitants of Monte Oargano. 

Nah and handles (figs. 1-3). Among the many fragments of potccry, too small co 
give an indication of the form of the whole vessel, ate some sherds of ncdcs and handles 
interesting enough to be mentioned, A small piece of a neck, probably from a bottle, 
has a wide sloping lip (fig. 5»18), which is perforated near the neck. Only one perfora¬ 
tion is preserved, but one will have co assume at least one more at the opposite side of 
the lipr for this seems to be another device for tying a ltd to a vessel, It was found in 
the Annexe, about 3 75 m- deep- Other sherds, presumably from bottles, have no 
lips (fig. 1.11), but the necks, plain on the outside, have a sloping inner edge co 
imitate the pouring of a liquid. A tiny sherd (fig. 3.8) is little more than a piece of 
a wide Up, which was once attached co what must have been a large bowl. 

The number and variety of handles invented by the Manaccoca potters show that 
handles were not only a utilitarian device, bur also a po«ibility of adding a fancy note 
CO simple household utensils. Two basic ^pes occur, cither singly, or combined with 
each ocher. One is of a piece with the rim of the pot. It is a ledge handle, mote or l«s 
square, rising vertically above the edge, Ics sides may be rolled over or curved in. 
The handles have small holes near the bottom, so chat they can be hung from a peg on 
the wall when not in use (fig. 2.3 and 4), In one case (fig, 3.14) type of handle 
has degenerated into a mete stump, drawn about 15 cm- above ^ rim of the vessel, 

The ocher type is a loop handle, attached co the widest part of the pot, or to the 
carination. It is drawn out to a point higher chan the rim of the vessel. It may have a 
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mid-rib (fig- 2.12). There arc also horizontally attached handles. They arc cither 
simple and tubular or have more complicated shapes (fig. 2.15 24), and show a 

tendency to mount above the rim of the vases. 

From these simple forms others, more bizarre, develop. From the back of a handle 
a spur may protrude ending in a club, in horns, or a disc (fig- 2.26). Often the two 
basic shapes are combined. A ribbon-handle is attached to the back of a raised ledge, 
or the rim is drawn out to form a tongue which curves backwards and has a sm^l 
ribbon-handle attached to its back. The horizontal handles also aifecc all sorts of 
foncastical shapes (fig. 2.9 and 22). 

The insides of the handles may be decorated with a series of incised drdcs (fig- 2.23 
and 25). In some rare cases the handle does not reach the neck or the lip of the vase; 
it may then be decorated by a pCidrit^r crest (fig. 3* i ^ 

(iii) Poiisied red, indigenous ware (types R 1 -R VlII; pi. HI). 

The polished ted pottery occurs in a finer and a coarser variety. The finer is brown 
in the break, of even texture, and hard. It is covered with a vivid red slip and highly 
polished. Many of its types are similar to chose of the B pottery. The rougher R ware 
is of uneven colour, sometimes very little polished. It is difficult to draw a line between 
it and the coarse ware, which probably served a similar purpose in common household 
use. 

The red pottery occurs as early as the black, but was not used as funerary equipment. 

Type R I (fig. 5.1-4, 6 , S-16, and 20). Carinaled mps. Like their counterparts in 
B they are a common shape and occur in different sizes- A fragment (fig. 5.15) which 
has kept its handle intact once belonged to a cup 27 cm. in diam., another (fig. 5.6) 
barely measured 6 cm. Most of the cups are shallow and have their carinations in the 
upper part of the belly- Few have a funnel-shaped neck. 

Most sherds of d« fine R I cups come from the damp stratum in the Annexe, 
and from the stratum of the ashes directly below it, i.e. between 3*12 m, and 3*50 m. 
deep. None were found in the deeper saacum, which was formed whilst the tomb cave 
was still accessible. A single RI sherd was found under the skeletons in the tomb cave. 
In the benches outside the Annexe, however, no such differentiation was noticeable. 

Type R 11 (fig. fi.5 and ii). Cerinated They arc squat, with the keel rather 
deep down on the belly. The handles begin at the keel and end at the rim. The part 
above the carinacion is either slightly concave, with no Kp (fig. 6.5), or retreats sharply 
to form a funnel-shaped neck (fig. 6.21). R D! is one of the rarer ^t>cs; the few sherds 
found come from the higher parts of stratum IH. 

Type Kill 14, 21 and 26). Cups with rounded helhes. These cups correspond 

to the black cups with rounded bellies, B in above, p. 7. They frequently have 
elaborate handles with a call tongue rising above the junction between han dl e and rim 
(fig« 5 ‘ 5 » 14), sometimes running to horns at Ac top. At other times they have 

simple horizontal loop handles (fig. 5.21). 

Type K IV (fig. 6.1-3, ll). Jugs wifi rounded hellies. There is a finer variety 
wiA a narrow bottom and a pleasant curve of belly and neck (fig. 6.7 and 8), and a 
coarser variety (fig. 6.1). squat wiA a wide bottom and little differentiated outline. 
No pot of this type has Ac brilliant red polish known from Ae fine types; they arc a 
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humbler kind of vessel akin to the osarse pottery. Most handles are short and fixed to 
the uppv part of the pots. They arc either drawn up above the rims or fixed to the lips, 
which form small excrescences where they meet, ^me have two loop handles. R IV 
is a common type found throughout stratum III. 

Typi R V (fig. 5.7 and 50)- Cups with turhan or jiuted heUy. These are similar to 
type B Vn, and were made both of the fine and the coarse R ware- The fine variety is 
broken into very small fragments, some of which could be pieced together to recon¬ 
struct the shapes- In the Annexe they were most fiequent in the stratum just above 
and in the ashes (fig. 5-50)- In the other trenches they occurred from the lowest layers 
(fig. 5.7, from the deepest stratum in trench St(i^). 

Typt R VJ (figs, 3,16; 7 * 15 » 8.8). Row w//i auoration inriud or in rtlief. These arc 
very rare. The most importai^ the upper pare of a caiinated vase of a darkish red 
(fig. 5.16). Its diam. at ^c carination is about 26 cm. Around the caiinacion and twice 
around the mouth are lines impressed in the Talse cord' technique. Between them is a 
pattern consisting of two ditfsrent elements, alternating. One is a branch-like design: 
from a midrib, nine lines each side arc drawn down nearly to the line surrounding the 
carination; the other is a combination of four circles disposed in pairs, one towards the 
edge, the ocher near the carination. The design was fiUed in with white. This sherd 
was frund in trench Sc, 1*63 m. deep. 

Another incised fragment was found in the upper layers of the Annexe, at a depth 
of 2*55 to 2*60 m. All that remains of the incised pattern is a system of superimposed 
triangles, each of which is connected with the one above by a line starting from its tip- 
In the lowest triangle two dots are all that remains of an originally more complicated 
pattern. 

Decorations in relief occur vccy occasionally on the R ware, but are common on the 
coarse ware, and show that the coarse R ware and the ordinary coarse ware ace near 
relations. The patterns, however, are different, Characteristic fot the R ware are three 
little parallel bars, fixed either on the belly of a jug (fig, 8.8) or near the rim (fig, 7 -15). 

Typt R VJl (fig. 5,9-11), Platts. Tliese do not differ from their counterparts in 
black (type B DC). A miniature vessel (fig, 5.11) was found (diam. 7 cm.), which 
is cither a child's toy or a votive vessel. It shws all the detail ^ the big plates, even 
down to the incised discs around the centre. Fragments of R VII were found throughout 
stratum HI. 

Typs R VUl (fig. 6.14, 15, and 17). Ladlts. These have oval bowls and in most 
cases loop handles (fig, 6.14 and 15). There is one example of a hooked handle (fig. 
6,17), It was found in the deepest layer of the Annexe, 5*50 m, deep, 

Nah and bandits (figs. 5-8). S^e fragments of what mty have been narrow- 
necked vases show that bottles existed in R also (fig, 7.14,28, 29 and possibly 13)- 
They have Iips- 

The sherd of a wide lip must have belonged to a big poc (fig- 7-20), A fragment of 
a rim has a collar inside (fig. 7.21), probably to accommodate a lid: another (fig. 7.Z7) 
has it outside. 

The loose handles of R found among the sherds arc again varied and interesting. 
The two basic types of B, the ledge and the loro handle, occur cither singly or in 
combination. Spurs grow from the loops, crowned by knobs or discs (fig. 5.27, 28, and 
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31). A £avour:t« seems co be the rectangular ledge with a loop at the back, a natrowee 
tongue, sometimes either ending in horns (now broken) or provided with a hole 
(fig. $. 6 , 12, 14, 15, 18, etc.). The way in which the handle is secured co the body was 
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given some thought. It may grow irom the can nation of a carinaced vessel (figs. J 5 
and 6.5)1 or che handle-ba^ of a round-boctomed pot may be enlarged to form two 
discs or volutes (figs. 8.14J 6.4) and so give the handle a firmer grip on the body of the 
vase. Another way of strengthening the artachmenc of the handle was to rivet it to the 
wall of the vessel by means of a peg (fig. 5.29)« 
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The horizontally atuched handles were also made with much ingenuity. Th^ 
may rise in a graceful loop above the rim of the cup (fig. 5.2,$), ot may be more solid 
and angular (ng. 5.24), or more fanciful (fig. 5.25). Of the simple ledge handle only 
one specimen was fwind- It has two perforations (fig. 6,16). 

(iv) Coane inii^nous (^cs C I-C IV; pi. IV). 

The greatest part of the pottery found in Manaccora is coarse. No part of 
Manaccora IE is without it. Some of ic was found underneath the skeletons in the 
tomb cave. The bottom of a big storage jac was used as saucer for a bowl belonging to 
one of the buried. Countless sherds were found in the Annexe and all the omer 
trenches. 

The C pottery has not mpf^than four disemet types, but a style of bandies and of 
decoration quite its own- Ic was used for large vessels with soft outlines, most of them 
without necks or lips. It has simple loop handles (either vertical or horizontal), or, in 
many cases, ledge handles and other supports useful for shifting heavy vessels- The 
decoration consists of applied day bands, which are either smooth ot adorned with 
finger-tip impressions, or incisions made either with the finger-nails or with the tip of a 
stick. Swnetimes the still wet clay was pinched (fig. 6-ia), so that the band looks like 
a frill fastened around the pot. The bands may b^in at the bottom of a loop handle, or 
may cake in the ledge handles in their system of decoration (fig. 7.8). On some pots 
the rims are decorat^ with corresponding patterns (fig. 7* i» 5» 6, ^4 10)- Ic is astonish¬ 
ing what a variety of different patterns the Gargano potter was able to achieve with his 
primitive means. There are haidly two pots with identical decorations. 

Type Cl (figs. 7.1-S; 8.1, 2, 7, 9, lO, 12, 13, and 15)- Cooking ani storage pots^ 
These are classed together, because in many cases it is impossible to draw a dividing 
line. Some of the big vessels must have had a diam, of more than 30 cm. The walls 
are 2 CO 3 cm- thick. Two sub-types can be distinguished: one with straight walls 
receding a little towards the mouth. These have ledge handles near the rims (fig. 
7.1, 2, and 3). The other type has rounded walls, marked necks, sometimes fonnri- 
shaped, and either ledge or loop handles (figs. 7.4, 5, and 7; fig. 8.1, 2, 9. 10. and 13). 
The ledge handles mty be simple or wavy, horizonul or tilc^ up, so in extreme 
cases they become vertical (fig. 7-8). The straight-walled pots have flat bottoms, chose 
with rounded bellies are shaped to fit into separate stands. 

Deep bowls with wide mouths and naoow bottoms are rare. A fine piece was 
found in the entrance of Manaccora, below the skeletons. Ic measures 48 cm. aaoss 
its opening, 9 cm. aaoss the bottom, and is 15 cm. high. In the middle of the bottom 
is a hole. The bottom of a similar but smaller bowl is decorated with a cross made of 
two shallow furrows (^. 8.12). 

lype C U (figs. 6.12; 8-3-6). Jugs. These have soft contours with rounded bellies 
(fig. 8.3-6). Their necks rum outwards at a more or less obtuse angle. They have fiat 
bottoms, ^me have the characteristic ribbon decoration (fig. 6.12). 

Tyft C UX (not illustrated), ?\aSes. The place C III diffes only in the coarseness of 
its fabric from chose desaibed under BIX and R VII. 

Ty^e C IV (fig. 9.1—3). Xotstands and hearths. Two main varieties occur. One is 
roughly cylindrical, wider than high, and could hold a medium-sized pot with a 
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rounded belly. The ocher is a more sophisdcaced aEaic, and was made either to scand 
in a fire or to be filled with burning charcoal. None of these hearths was found com¬ 
plete, but enough is left to ascertain their original shape. Some were reconstructed 
and are now in the museum of the Dcparcmcnc of Palaeechnolo^ in the University of 
Rome. They are horseshoe-shaped and open in front- Two broken end-pieces (turned 
on their sides) are illustrated on fig. 9.1 and 2- The hatched drawing on the left 
represents the base, che drawing on the right shows the top with a break into which a 
bar fitted. Two poctecy bars were fixed in the top opening on which the cooking pot 
was to rest. The fragment fig. 9.1 is uncommon in chat it has decoracion in relief. 
The object represented is difficult to explain. It loob like a pointed stick with a large 
criangular cop. The sherd was found in the Annexe, 1.75 m- deep. 

Broken pieces of the hcar^ were found in all pacts of the excavacion; fragments 
of che cop tars were especially frequent. All of them were smooth above, and showed 
traces of fire underneath. 

Htmilis. In contrast to che variety of fancy handles found with the fine pottery 
of Manaccora the coarse ware has scarcely any real handles at all. Aparc from simple 
loop-handle, the majority of the C ware is provided with ledge handles, or horseshoe 
handies (fig. 7.4, 5, 7, 9, and ii; 8.U and 16). 

(v) MiseellatfQHs pottgry ohjuls. 

The objects listed arc made of pottery, but arc not vessels. They ate classified 
according to their shapes and uses, and not according to the ware, black, red, or coarse, 
of which they are made. 

1 . fyramUs 9 r (otus of cli^ ptrforaui at th top (fig. 9.7). These occur throughout 

stratum III, and ace often called loom-weighes. They vary in height between 6 and 15 
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cm. A deposit of them, cone-shaped and of unbaked clay, was found in front of che 
entrance to the Funerary Cleft, They may have been loom-weights, but they have been 
found frequently near tombs of the beginning of the Iron Age, in a position simiUc to 
where they were discovered at Manaccora. Deposits of them have also been found in 
saaed places, Rellini thought they were often votive objects.® 

2. lottery spools. Their most likely use is that of spools for weaving (fig. 9.12, 15, 
and 21; fig. 10). They are composed of two hemispheres oc two flat discs joined by a 
short neck; in some cases this is merely a groove. It has been suggested chat they were 
toys, 'yo-yos', to be balanced on a cord. 

* U. MUnl, * PlnmJdette Fittiir, BuU. PoUm.ItoL liv. 14^4 pp. 17S (T. 
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5. Spindle whofls. Spindle whorls occur in fair nuinbers chroughout smeum ID- 
Some of them arc conial (fig, 9.19, zo. 24). either of smooth black or of coarse 
pottery, and seem well suited to weight a spindle. Others, in brilliant black ware, 
fluted or with the turban twist, may have been beads (fig. 9.14—17, zz, and ij). 
They were, however, never found cosher with glass or bronze beads, commonly used 
fioc personal ornaments, and they also may have been used as spindle whorls. 

(b) Tie Brdn^ (pis. VII-XI) 

The description of the bronzes of Manaccora is a sad stoty. The ciccumstances 
outlined in the previous report have ensured that barely half the material found is still 
in existence, and much of that is in vay poor condi^on. Of the ewenty-one swords 
and daggers (eighteen in the Funerary Cleft, one act^ the wall dosing its entrance, 
and two buri^ with skeletons at the entrance to the cave) fourteen can now be traced. 
But of these some arc in fragments, others are heavily rescoced in plaster and can no 
longer be identified from the original photos taken at the time of excavation, and all 
have lost their identifying marks. TTic smaller bronzes have escaped restoration but 
have otherwise hardly frred better- The illustration has been taken from the best 
preserved pieces, and from such original photos as have survived the events of the last 
twenty years. 

All the larger bronzes were entered on the plan of the tomb cave during excavation 
(Parc I, fig. i), Those from outside the Funerary Cleft were found cither wirh the 
interments in front of the Geft and in the Annexe, or with the skeletons in the entrance 
CO the cave. A small shapeless piece of bronze was all the mecal found in the three 
dwelling strata. This explains, 1 chink, why no mecal was found in the settlement' 
sices excavated by Professor Rcllini and by Dr. Puglisi, all of which were on a much 
smaller scale chan those at Manaccora. Metal was too costly to be left behind. 

Bronze is the only mecal preserved from Manaccora. It was in a very fragile state 
when excavated. Icon, which must have been the raw material for most tools, had no 
chance to survive. Not even at Coppa Nevigata, where the remains of iron foundries 
were found in association with pottery similar to that of Manaccora ID, was any iron 
cool preserved. The two moulds from Manaccora were for bronze, but neither of them 
for types aaually found in the cave: nor were there any signs that casting had been 
practised on the spot. 

Svjords and ii^^s (pis, VU—IX). 

The largest sword found was about 60 cm. long and the smallest da^er about 
15 cm. The rest range between these two extremes, no two of the same lengm, no two 
cast in the same mould. Some had flat tangs, some had tangs with raised edges to fit 
wood or bone grips, some had no tang at all (pis. VII. 1-4; IX, i a, 2f)- The longer 
swords had wide and shallow midribs, some of the smaller daggers were without. 
The daggers and swords without tangs seem rather inefficient weapons, and some 
devices were developed to give the handle a firmer grip on the blade- The smallest 
of the daggers provide a flat curved plate for the fixing of the handles, through which 
three rivers were driven (pi. VDI. 4. 7). A rapier with slightly curved outlines 
about 45 cm. long and, at its widest point not more chan ^ cm. wide, has a bigger. 
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semicircular plate also provided with three rivets. A dagger (or shore sword), 30 cm. 
long, has a grip plate in the form of a crape2oid wider chan the blade. Ac its cop is a 
triangular incision which makes it look horned. Tw^o rivets each side Hxed the handle 

IX, ifc). With another dagger the hafeing problem was solved by adding a short 
piece to the cop of the grip plate, like the beginning of a rang. It has three civecs 

vni. 3, IX. 24). 

It seems difficult to draw a dividing line between tanged daggers and short swords, 
as some of them have blades with paraM edges and wide shallow midribs, which make 
them more suitable for cutting chan for stabbing. A few of the longer swords have 
curved outlines. The shorter tanged weapons end in hemisphericaf or trapezoidal 
giip plates with two rivets. To them are added short square tangs, which have one 
rivet. The longer swords wer^^ovided with more rivets, and their ungs with more 
sophisticated devices to secure the handles. The edges of the tangs were raised to 
prevent the handles from slipping sideways. Some tangs bulge so as to allow for a 
handle chat €u the hand conveniently, 

Two of the long swords have tangs of an individual type. One (pi. VII. 3) is 
the largest found. The parallel edges of fes blade widen slightly into a plate which is 
semi>ellipcical. Along its raised ^ges ate four rivets each side very close cogether. 
The bulging tang with three more rivets turns outward and ends in a semicircle fit for 
a pommel. The ocher sword (pi. VU, 2) is abour 53 cm. long. It shares the parallel 
edges and shallow midrib with the majority of these weapons. It curves out cowards 
the grip place, but whereas all the ocher swords and daggers show a sharp division 
between place and tang, this one unites,them in one elegant curve which, in contrast 
CO die straight or bulging tangs $0 fu described, curves inward. Its edges are raised, 
and two rivets each side of the place and two in the middle secured the handle.*^ 

Knives (pis. VIH. 6, IX. 3). 

Three knives were found in Manaccora, each of a diffcrenc type. One lay with the 
skeletons in the entrance.’ It is a simple straight-backed cool, pointed and with a tang. 
The two others are foom the skeletons in front of the tomb cave (O and Z on the plan). 
One ^Is. Vni. 6, £X. 3^) is curved and has a tang that recedes {com the blade and is sec 
at a slight angle to it; two rivets one above the ocher fastened the handle. The other 
(pi. IX. 34) is straight, with the tip only curving fowatd. Its rang is of the same width 
as the bla^, and is provided with two rivets across it, and a triangular hole near the 
concave tip. 

Spirals (pi. X). 

A pair of double spirals were commonly found with the dead. They consist of two 
flat spirals, between 2 and 4 cm. wide, joined by three windings of a tubular spiral 
(pi. X. 2 and 3 ). Their use is unknown. They were not fibulae, for there was no sign 
of a pin, nor would there have been room for one: the windings of the tubular spiral 
would have obstructed it- There are (or were) similar spirals, much better preserved 
than those from Manaccora, in the Museum of Zara, from the cemetery of Zacon 
(museum no. 1518). 

* & Baum^rtd, Roapporro smI Gafguo', By//. Ita/. Ivi, pL X. 
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The pair of spirals (R) horn the comb cave are of a different type (pi. X. i). 
They are bigger, buc arc made of cKinnet wire. The middle link much wider than chose 
of the others is formed of thirteen windings, and the cwo flat spirals arc replaced by 
two wire circles. Ic is difficult to think of a use for these objects. They arc coo narrow 
for arm-rings- Two pairs only were found. Similar ornaments, although none with the 
wire circlets preserv^, were also found at 2acon. 

A hanging spiral ^ 1 . X. 4), may once have belonged to the same peison as owned 
the pair of large double spirals just described. Ic is 1*5 cm. wide and not quite so high, 
with a narrow loop and the curled up spirals near to each other. Two little spirals, now 
separate, found in front of the tomb cave, may once have formed a finget*nng.® 

FiniCT-rings and arm-ringi ^l, X- 5—4; X 3 . 5). ^ 

Plain finget-tings were the most common ornaments of the people of Manaccora. 
Most often iey occurred singly, but four to five could belong to one skeleton. In two 
instances they were found still on the fingetbones. Some rings were open, made of ewo 
or three windings of wire. The only more ornate type of finger-ring was desaibed in 
the preceding paragraph. 

Arm-rings were much rarer. Three were found at the entrance of the Funerary 
Cleft, one more with the bones of a fore arm at the far end. The fragment of wlut 
might have been the only more elaborate armlet was found among the mass of dis¬ 
integrated bones behind the pile of skeletons in the entrance of Manaccora- It consists 
of cwo bronze scrips each about 15 mtn. wide, broken ends of a circlet (pi. XI. 5), 
each narrowing to form a spiral. These wo spirals would be entwined to close the 
bracelet, but ace now firmfo o:tydised together. Ic has been suggested that the ai^ec 
may have been part of a iibula; buc this seems unlikely, since the entwining spirals, 
which are a known device for a clasp, would serve no purpose in a fibula. 


Fibula and pins in Wi<e (pis. VTII. I, 5, IX. 4, XI. i). 

It is not cerain whether die people of Manaccora wore fibulae, but a fragi^nc 
found among the skeletons in front of Manaccora makes ic likely. When found, it 
consisted of four at>d a half windings, ending in a piece that suggested a arch and 
looked like the upper parr of a fimda serptggiantg. A broken pin was found nearby. 
Our photograph shows what is left (pi. XI. i; the needle points in the w^g dir«cion). 

Five comparadvdy well preserved bronze pins were found and uvaal more 
fragments of the pointed ends. The plainest type had a loop head. It was found in the 
Annexe at a depth of 1-85 m. A variant, excavated with the skeletons m the entrant 
of Manaccora, has an undulating shaft with the head curved back ro form a 
spiral (pi. IX. 4). The more elaborate pins were all found in the Funerary Cleft. 
One (G on the plan; pi. Vm. i) has a swollen neck chamfered horiMcaUy and a small 
globtflar head. It is Z4 $ cm, long, a tcmaikable length, surpassing ^ of n^y 

of the smaller da^ers. It is the best preserved of the bronzes. Another (T on the plan) 
has a moshroom-shaped head. It is bent double at a sharp angle, so that the head faces 
in the direction of the point. The bending must have been intentional- tc is vjy 
heavy and strong, and one wonders what the garment was like that it once adorned. 

• E. Bwidganri, ‘Secondo Rappwto Bui/. PaUm. ItaL W, p!. Ml, 4 Ml, *. 
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The Uic pin (W) wis found ac a discance of 7*45 m. from the entrance (pi. VIH. 5). 
It IS so clumsy that one wonders whether it was a pin ac all. It is $ S cm. long and has 
two bars, one ac the top, the other about a quarter of the way down its length, The 
Jwer one is crianguJar and about ? cm. long; one of its ends was damaged when found. 
The length of the cop bar is a liccic less. Even near the point the pin is still 6 mm. wide, 

Burtvns, tutuli, et£. (pi. XI. 2, 4)- 

The idiffetcnce between buttons and tutuli is slight. Buttons are provided with 
loops at the backs, tutuh are convex discs, with holes on opposite sides of their circum* 
fcrenccs. Some flat, circular places do not fit either description. Buttons were found 
sometimes in dozens with one skeleton. Eighteen were found near the three armlets 
(C) m the Funerary Cleft. Tkejr are either shallow bowls « provided with knobs 
^1. XI, 4). Some arc 2 cm.'wide, others nearly 4. Most of the tutuli are bigger. 
A fine piece about 6 cm. wide comes from the Funerary Cleft (U on the plan) Its 
«nc« is decorated with a little cone. The holes near the edge axe broken.^ A pair of 
flatcish tutuli not quice } cm- wide had a beading round cheir edges ^1. XI. 2). A flat 
plate without decoration was found in the Funerary Cleft, Its holes are broken- A 
few cucuh had one hole only and must have been suspended. 

Similar buttons and tutuli with knobs were among the finds from Zacon.^^ 

Beatb, 

Many bronze beads were found, all of the same typt, a tubular spiral made of flat 
wire. ^ 

Varia. 

Many spirals wat found, broken from objects that had perished. Thin metal 
strips, with perforations along the edges, must kave been sewn or riveted to a linine* 
a little ejasp may once have secured the end of a scrap. 


(c) Other Objects 

Beads ojglass and oj amber (pi, X. 4), 

In addiaon to b^ bronze (above) and of potcety (p. 19), we excavated a 
certam number of spheroidal glass beads, which are now white at the outside from 
^sxon, but were ^^ly of a deep sky blue. An analysis made in the Chemical 
l^parcmenc of the University of Rome has confirmed both material and colour. One 
f when excavated, was still stuck to the end of the wire of one of the bronze 
bca^, m^cacing that the wire of the bronze beads was threaded through the glass 
beads, and not bronze andglass beads alternatively threaded on a cord. Tw) decorated 
glass beads pme foimd. They seem to have been of identical paccem, although one is 
w cOTod^ chat It is .Mculc to be sure. Th^ arc 3 cm- in dieter, dark blue, and 
mlaid with scallc^d threads in white (%. 9.11). 

Amber l>“ds 5c rare, wmewhac surprisingly in view of the very large quantiev of 
amber that the Piceni, farther north on the Adriatic shore, possessed d^ing the pn- 

Soli **** Zatoo, not I know wb«hef the outehiil ac Zvt sur- 

v.voddK«,.Tl«phccogr,pfc.Itock«aJ=i.t 
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Roman Iron Age. Those found were spheroids, or discs of between 15 mm. and 4 cm. 
in diamecct. Some perforated bone discs and shells may also have served as beads. 

Bone tools (pi. DC. 5). 

The bone indusoy was highly developed in Manaccora. Wc found many small 
points chat had the joint preserved at one end; these little cools arc numerous in 
excavations of settlements, and were perhaps used to extract mussels or snails from 
their shells. But it is the longer pins or pricks in which the people of Manaccora 
excelled. In these, the joints were discarded and the bone ground Jown to a needle- 
sharp point. They were finely polished, and up to 20 cm. long (fig. 9.10). The most 
handsome ones, however, had been subjected to a pt^ess chat made the bone shine a 
metallic black. The objects so trea te d seem to be he^er than chose left uncoloured. 
Some of the smaller pins had rounded or triangular heads, which were perforated. 
The most elaborate head (pi. TX. 5) belonged to a pin found in the Annexe, at a 
depth of 3 m., and consisted of glob«, a barrel and discs, all of the same width though 
of different heights. The pin, the point of which is now missing, is 10*5 cm. long. 

MiseelUneous objects oj stone ani fiint. 

Whetstones were fre^quent throughout the settlement layers. They were rectangular, 
made of grey limestone, and did not differ in shape or material from the whetstones 
still used by the modern inhabitants of Monte Gargano. 

Some querns were made of hard stone, found locally or at no great distance. 

The two moulds have already been mentioned (Part 1, p. 56). The one, for 
casting an axe, is of limestone, damaged ac the butt, and was {bund in the Triangle; 
the other, of brick (fig. 9.9), for an ornamental plate, in the Annexe. 

Of the three worked flints found in the cave, two are of Macchia di Mare type. 
One is a little axe found under the skeletons in T, the other a 'laurel leaf' found in the 
Annexe. To judge from the quanciiy gathered by collectors in modem times, these 
flints muse have littered the countty during the centuries when the archaeological 
layccs in Manaccora were formed, and one can only wonder that no more than two were 
found in it. The third flint is of no known prehistoric type (fig. 9.8). It is a rod, 

11 cm. long by 1*5—2*5 cm. in diameter. It is carefully retouched all over and pointed 
ac both ends. It may have been one of a pair of fire liehccrs. The flakes found in the 
Funerary Qcfc undcmcach the skeletons were a-typicaT and were not of the Macchia 
di Mare industry, which is a core industry- They rather remind one of the flakes that 
the people of Monce Gargano still use for lurgicU purposes, to open festering wounds. 
These flint flakes are freSily detached for the occasion, and they are cetcaioly sharper 
and cle4ner than the Steel knives-of-all-work that they ace accustomed to carry abwt 
with them. 

Stratum II 

Scrafum II was found in the Triangle, the two St trenches, and in trench N, 
which was dug for the purpose of gaining some more material of settlement-layer II, 
and was not continued below the second sterile level. Except in the western pares of 
trenches St and Sc (1), where it had been destroyed by the large Hellenistic pit of stratum 
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l, it began munctdiately below the first sterile layer, which was nowhere more chan 
about 50 cm. under the modern surface. It was made up largely of circular pics i to 2*5 

m. in diamccer, and between 30 and 40 cm. deep. The &sc that we foimd, and the 
only one to couch the Triangle, was the deepest: it reached a depth of more than 80 cm., 
and had dessoyed the second sterile layer over an area of ab^t i square metre. The 
pics were between 25 and 50 cm- apart and separated from each other by small walls of 
dry scones. They were filled with domestic refiise, mostly sherds, mixed with frag¬ 
ments of bones, some shells, and disintegrated limestone. They contained hearths, 
and they must therefore have been dwelling pics or hut foundations, although no signs 
of superstructures were detected, 

On cop of the western sidc^f the deepest pic, and partly destroying it, we found 
three boulders piled up as if v ^ o r m a seat. T^iis proved to be pare of a stone circle, 
made of similar piles, and extending from the Triangle into trench St, The reason 
for this consQTiction remained obscure. We searched for a tomb, but could not find 
one. Shortly after the creaion of the circle, Manaccora muse have been deserted, for 
the first scerie law rested direedy on those scones (Part i, fig. 5: section G-H). 

The material excavated in stratum II consisted mainly of sherds. The bone 
iadusoy persisted, induding needles, pins, and points, either in the natural colour or 
in the shijiy black, but none with carved heads, There were also auerns and whetstones 
in no way different from those of scracum HI. No trace was found either of meui or of 
graves. 

The pottery listed in the pages that follow indudes both indigenous and imported 
pottery, The greater part of the indigenous pottery is still made without the potter's 
wheel. But whilst the few imported sherds picked up in III will have been from pots 
left behind by foreign sailors, we now find a pottery imported for local use from 
southern Apulia- In consequence it is quite frequent. 

(1) Importei Pottery (pis. V, and 8-10; VI. i). 

The light fown-colouted pottery, of which only a few shapdess fragments had been 
relieved from stratum III, is somewhat bccccr represented in II. A fragment is decorated 
with an incised band, another is pare of a big cup with horizontal rim and ledge handles. 
It was recovered from the deepest part or the pit, which reached into the Trianole. 
It is wheel-turned.'* ® 

The majority of the imported pottery is the varie^ of painted Apulian pottery 
which M, h^yer has called 'Daunian'. It is of a light clay, wheel-turned, and wdl 
baked. It exists in a fine and a coarse variety, Of t«th, fragments only could be re¬ 
covered, which makes it difficult to reconstruct the shapes. Some show drill-holes for 
repairs. 

The coarse ware is yellowish, covered with a white slip, on which the drawings 
stand out in chestnut brown. The cim and a handle of an amphora could be recon- 
Sttucced, the rim covered with a zig-zag pattern, the handle with a system of thin 
lines. Fragments of TOters were found, one with pare of the Up.'* The commonest 
^igns are pendant triangles enclosed between parallel lines, and rectangles of diminish¬ 
ing sizes insaibed inside each other, the innermost stippled or suirounded by dotted 

It *»* given to die Berlin Prehlsiorie Museuob »» BlU. PoUia ItoL Uv, pi. VIU. i. 
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lines. From parallel lines around the neck a ladder Tray desceM. Zig-zags between 
parallel lines occur, also concentric circles. 

The finer ware could be called ‘egg-shcir ware, from the thinness and hardness of 
its walls. It has a greenish or brownish tim, and is painted with the same mac chestnut- 
brown as the coarse ware, in one example enlivened by red lines. The patterns are 
executed with great care. A chess-board design resting on one comer is a favourite. 
Plain squares alternate with stippled ones, the whole enclosed in systems of thin lines. 



Fi< 3 . ji.— Stratum n, Poushbo Bi^ck (i, 2, 10-1}), Polished Rbp (4-9,14) ahd 
Coarse ($) Wares, and Spindle-whorl (15). 


Sometimes diamonds are substituted for the squares. The vases to which these frag¬ 
ments belong must have been big, for their curvatures arc slight. 

(ii) Pviijied hlack, indigenous wan (type B), 

The polished black ware of stratum II is finer and better made than that of stratum 
m. There is a finer and a coarser variety. The finer ware can be as thin and as well 
made as the Daunian pottety; some of it is wheel-made. The vases are of a brilliant 
black, a few are brownish or greyish- They arc reduced to small fragments, which 
makes ic difficult to reconstruct the types. There arc fewer types than in the deeper 
stratum. 

I^ipr B 1 (fig. n. 13 ). Cup with a rounded helly. Type B I has a flat bottom, straight 
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neck, an4 a handle which begins at ics widest pare and curves above the rim. Ic may 
have knobs round its belly (fig. 11.13). found whole in the Triangle, 

the rear were fiagmentary. Some belonged ro wide and shallow cups, the rims coo 
broken co ascertain cheir shapes, some had disc-shaped depressions in the middle of the 
fiat bottoms. 

Type B U (not illustrated). Cup with fiutei helly. No sherds with turban rims were 
found, but the fluted belly remains in fashion- Only small sherds were collected. 

Type B HI (fig. ii.i, 2). Ju^> The traditional jugs with the soft ouciiixes and the 
rounded bellitt ate still in use, others have a marked Moulder. 

Type B IV (not illustrated). Nofrow^uhi bottle. The narrow necks of the bottles 
ace provided with lips, either h^izontal or slanting cowards the mouth. One ftagment 
had ics handle preserved. It W^an at the shoulder tising straight up, curving towards 
the lip, and resembling handies of amphorae. 

Type S V. MifcgUaTuous. Some globular bowls with rounded bottoms may have 
been lids (fig. 11.12), but there is no provision to make them acay on the mouths of 
pots. 

A fine and elegant beaker could be reconstructed from four sherds. It has a narrow 
Up and the traditional knobs around the upper part of its belly. Ic was found in trench 
N, 0*95 m. deep, 

(iii) Poliihel reJ, indi^nous wen (type R). 

The polished red ware has become finer and better made in stratum H than in III. 
The introduction of the potter s wheel afxd of the Daunian potcecy must have made 
their influence ftlc on bo^ the fine indigenous wares (B and R). Further excavations, 
which may yield better preserved pocs,'^ will show whether the shapes as well as the 
quality wete influenced by the impottadons from the South. A certain number of 
traditional fiotms, however, remained in favour. 

Type Si I (fig. 11.6, 9, and 14), Cups. Cups were either fiat and wide, without neck 
01 rim, or had a fiat rim. Some had knobs round iheit bellies. 

Type R II (not illustrated). Cups with Jluted bellies. Type R II could be recon¬ 
structed from sherds, although without the handle that once must have belonged to ic. 
It has a flat bottom and rounded belly, the upper part of which is fluted. The plain 
neck is sec back, and divided from che body by a sh^p line. 

Type S Ul (fig, 21,4 and 5), Jugs. The jugs again have soft outlines, with lips 
chat slant inwards. Some fragments, with shore and heavy necks and the beginning of 
a more globular body, probably belong to this type. 

Type S IV (not illustrated). Namw^neehei pots. Some fragments of narrow necks 
with their lips were found. These show two varieties, one with a $craigh^« neck 
and a wide horftontal lip, the other with a neck wider at che bottom and narrowing 
towards the cw, and widi a slanting lip. 

Handles (f^. 11,7 and S). Surprisingly few handles were found, and chose only 
of the simplest types. It is somewhat surprising that the indigenous pottety seems to 
have given up rhe picturesque handles. No loose handles were found of B, and only a 

•* CuKUriet with Apolijui pmecy still rwt'u «rcsvt. ftaeoT Relluu lA the vsHey bdow Pesduei, where the 
600 on Moots GsrgtBo. One wu dtscovered fay Pro- lisle nilway has Its terminus. 
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few of R. They were either ribbon handles ot hocizonul loop handles, One had 
ornamental knobs. 

(iv) Coarse, indi^ous ware (figs. 9.4; 11.3; 12). 

The bulk of the poccety found is of the coarse C)rpe, all broken into small fragments. 
It is hand-made. Some at least of the types that could be distinguished in III must 
have survived into D, With nothing else to work upon than a quantity of small frag¬ 
ments ic is imrossiblc to esublish a type series. The only shape dearly distinguishable 
(fig. 9,4) is the pocstand or hearth described under III C IV. The sherds of stor^ 
and cooing pots point to forms with straight walls receding a lictle towards the 
mouth. They have ledge- or horseshoe-shaped handles near their rims (fig. 12.1-3, 5, 
7, and 8). The form with a njf ked neck is also found (fig. 12.12). A sherd may have 
belonged to a coarse jug (fig. 12-6). A hemispherical bowl with little or no base to 
stand on is similar in shape to B V. The applied ribbons characteristic of the coarse 
ware m m have lost nothing of their popularicy; nor have the indented rims. They 
fbrni the decoration of II C (fig. 12.2, 4^ and 7), The handles follow the approved 
designs. Some were riveted through the walls of the vessels (fig. 12.13). ^^any flat 
bases were found, and these were thick and solid (fig. 12.10 and 11). 

(v) Miseellaneous pottety ohjuts. 

The so-called loom-weights (p. 18) were also found in II- Some were pyramidal, 
others, flatter, had rounded cops. All were pierced at the upper ends (fig. 9,5 and 6). 

The little spindle-whotls oc beads were made of all types of pottery. Some of che 
black ones are fluted (fig. 11.15), others are globular or conical. 

Stratum I 

Stratum I was encountered, both in the trenches at the back of Manaccora and in 
the Anne», immediately below the modern hardened surface. Unlike the deeper 
layers, ic is not sealed between sterile strata, and it incorporates some modern rubbish. 
The only place where ic is of some depth is in the large pic chat was dug down from 
stratum I into the Annexe, destroying the intetmediate secclement-layer Tl. This has 
meant chat the material from scratum I includes a subscantiaZ proportion of sherds 
from stratum II, It is probable chac the three indigenous wares current in the previous 
period (polished black, polished red, coarse) did remain in use during che period 
TOvered by stratum I; but as ic was nowhere possible to check this from undisturbed 
Iwls, it has seemed wiser to omic them from the present catalogue. Some fragments 
of rectangular hearths of coarse poncry. not found in che deeper layers, seem to be an 
innovation of stratum I, 

^e ^ported pottery (pi, VI. 2) is plentiful and belongs to a period subsequent 
to that of the Daunian ware. Most of ic consisted of fragments of amphorae, but 
there is also a fragment of Gnachian ware- This makes ic likely that the Annexe was 
used as a wine cellar in Hcilcnistic times, Ic hid no strarification, no hearths, nothing 
but ^1 intermixed with sherds. Neither bone nor metal objects were found- 
Thc bulk of the imported pottery consisted of storage vessels, most of them 
amphorae (fig, 13.1 and 2). Thete was another type, barrel-shaped, thick-walled, and 
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with a marked neck. The ouciide has a slip of light clay. These vases are factory- 
made, the clay is of resounding hardness, the inside show the deep drcular marks of 
the potter's wheel. Some are decorated in geometrical patterns of a mat chestnut brown. 
The sur&ces of the vases are divided by horizontal and vertical stripes. Zig-zag 
patterns are favoured, and one sherd was decorated with what may once have been 
czianglts. 

Among the fince ware were sherds of a porous reddish clay, belonging to small 
beakers and cups. The beakers have cylindrical feet, the cups Sac bottoms. The more 
elegant of these were glazed in black and red. The cups had either a hollow borcom or a 
stand ring. One sherd had a rosette stamped near the centre of the bottom inside a red 
field, the rest of d^c bottom is black. ^ 


Fic. : 3.—Stratum 1, Imported Amphoras (1, 2) ano Black-clazsd Cup (3). 

A small h’sgmenc of fluted Gnathia ware was found, decorated with a simple 
partem in white (pi. VI. A sherd from the bottom of a little cup had some 

letters scratched at its back (pi. VI. 2e; fig. 13.5). 

Conclusions 

The excavations at Manaccora have presented us with material from two prehistoric 
strata Qll and II) neatly divided by sterile layers, which make overlapping impossible. 
The top layer (stratum I), unprotected and disturbed, is of minor importance. 

Two feces impose themselves as the most important: 

(i) Each of the three strata possesses imported pottery different from that of the 
others and resulting fbun different cultural connections; at the same time the 
indigenous pottery develops in its own way; 

(z) the quantity of hionzes found in Manaccora is unique among the excavations 
hitherto carried out in Apulia. 

Classical archaeologists have not yet succeeded in identifying the imported sherds 
from stratum III. But this much seems certain; they were not taken to it as an article 
of trade, but must have been left behind hy foreign sailors whose ships had anchored 
in the bay of Manaccora. This presupposes cliat the little bay was once used as a harbour 




** It was given to the Berlin Prehittom Ktuseum. 
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for a village or small township near by. For this the place is well suited, since, unlike 
many of me other small coves, ic possesses a hinterland. This is under cultivation now, 
and I do not know whether any finds have been made there that might indicate a settle¬ 
ment. Ic has a well with sweet water, which must equally have served the setdement on 
Punra Manaccora, for there is no source of water up there. Ic is, of course, possible 
that the harbour belonged co the settlement on the point. In any case foreign sailors 
indicate connections with the outside world, and we should consider the civilisations 
revealed in Manaccota from chat aspect. 

None of the pottery shapes found at Manaccora can be traced back to chose of the 
earlier sution at Macchia di Mare, nor is the earlier technique of decoration—incisions 
scratched into die surface of ch^ vessels after baking-^er found at Manaccora, The 
abundant flint indusoy of M^'hia di Mare is absent in the cave. If one looks for any 
sign of continuity from the old to the new, it might be found in the ptcdtlcction of the 
Manaccora people for the polished ted ware- The Macchia di Mare culture also had a 
red, polish^ pottoy, together with a black and a coarse ware, although the inferior 
clay and finish of the polished wares make them very different from the later material. 
Dr. Puglisi has offered a well argued case for the perseverance of Bneolichic strains 
even in the Iron Age of Monte Gatgano and for the complete absence of a real Bronze 
Age culcure.^^ In so far as he means by this that the indigenous inhabitants were the 
same foora Eneolithic times co the Iren Age, he is undoubo^y right. But the Manac¬ 
cora civilisacion cannot be explained simply as an outgrowth foom the earlier period. 
It is a new civilisation superimposed upon, and taking the place of, the older one. The 
brill lanc black poccety, with its liking for fiuted bellies, turban edges, bosses, high 
handles, etc., is ^ical of the Hallstatc phase in great pans of central and eastern Europe. 
Into this complex the bronzes fit. No metal ore is found on Monte Gargano; copper and 
tin had co be imported ftom abroad. The connection by sea with the opposite shores of 
the Adriatic has always been easier for the people of Monte Gatgano rhLi communica¬ 
tions by land. The museums of Zara, Sarajevo, Ljubljana, etc., contain much macecial 
closely related co chat from Manaccora. Not all of it is published, but the Wisun- 
uhajtiuht aus Bwnien uni Htrzegowina show in many an article pottery with 

knobs, fluted bellies, and turban rims, all in a brilliant black pottery akin co chat found 
at Manaccora. The bronzes point the same way. The long tanged blades with the 
shallow rounded midribs, che leaf-shaped blades (pi. IX. z) are characteristic of 
Hallstact.^^ This does not necessarily mean that the inhabitants of Manaccora had any 
ditecc communication with a country so far away, but with land of similar culcute- 
North Apulia was not out of contact with the then civilised world during the First 
Iron Age. We know that at the time when the Greeks settled in the South it was 
inhabited by the lapyges, who had migrated thither from the Eastern shores of che 
Adriatic. They were divided into many tribes, of which chose living on, and south of, 
the Gaigano were the Daunians. It must have been they who brought with them a 
Hall start civilisation, whilst the aborigines whom they superseded had remained in an 
Eneolichic state even during che time when ocher parts of Italy had adopted a Bronze 

S. M. Puglisi,^ »!iur« euanucoll cul pro- Pro£ vu CifTen, ce whom I shoved my photo- 
nemoilo Csi^o', j4ai JJU Amt , du Lmeii, was reminded of the swonk he excaveted at 

MvTwnr eer. 8, ii, xjje. Toscek in Huf^aiy. 
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Age culture. To these piimidve mhabicants might well be applied the adjective 
'backward', which one hears so often in connection with the people of Monte Gargano. 
The Iron Age Dauniana, however, were in no wap behind other barbarian tribes of their 
ciine that had come into conact with Greeks, and yee kept their own individuality. 
If we had more excavations of Iron Age sites in Apulia, the picture gained from the 
Cave of Manaccora would probably much of its strangeness. As it is, I know of 
only one ocher place in the neighbourhood of Manaccora where an Iron Age sword 
has come co light. It is the one mentioned by Rellini in his caalogue of bronze swords 
found in laly.^^ It was unearthed near Ordona and is a Hallsratc antennae sword. 
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uyr OF OBJECTS ILLUSTRATED IN VhE TEXT 

Stratum m. polished black wares (pp. 3~io). 

Scranun in, polished black wares (p^ 3-‘(0). 

Stracum in. polished black wares (nos. 1-8. 12^1$, 17, 18) (pp. 7~io). 

Scraiunt IIT. polished red wares (nos. $-11. 18) (p. 12). 

Smeum in. polished biad; wares, type B V (p. 7). 

Stracum in, polished red wares (pp. 10-14). 

Smeum in. polished red wares (oos. 1-11. 2^17) ^p. 20-14). 

Scrarum m, coarse ware, type CII (p. 24). 

Stratum lU. polished red wares (nos. i}-2i) 10-24). 

Stratum ITT, coarse wares (nos. I-12) 14-18). 

Scraeum El. polished red wares (nos. 8, 14) (pp. (0^14). 

Stratum HI. coarse wares (nos. I-7. 9-13. 1$, 26) (pp. l4-*l8). 

Stracum m. miscellaneoi^ objects: 

Pomands Q>. 14). 

Loom-w«^ (p. t8)- 
Fliric implement 25). 

Oij inould 23). 

Bone point (p. 23). 

Glass *bead (p. ii). 

Pottery apoda (p. j8). 

Spindle-whorls 19). 

Stratum It. miscellaneous objects: 

Poestand (p. 28). 

Loom-weights ^ 28). 

Stratum lU, portery spools (p. 18). 

Stratum 11 : 

Polished black -ivares (pp. 23-26). 

Polished red wares (pp. 26-28). 

Coarse ware (p. 28). 

Spiodie-wbon 28). 

Stracum IJ. coarse wares (p. 28). 

Stratum I: 

Amphorae (p. 28). 

Bla^'^neo sherd, inscribed (p. 29). 


U. Rdlini, ‘Per lo arudio dellesf>ade<li bronao*, BuiL PtUxru /re/. d%i, p. 90. 



ROCK TOMB AT GHAJN QAJJET» NEAR RABAT, MALTA 

(Pbces xn-XIV) 

(i) The Tomb and its Contents 


On the 22nd Scpcembtt, 1950, whilst workmen were di^ms a crcncK for 
laying of a water main at Ghajn Qajjec. near Rabat, Malu (J^ca 2 Map Ref 
3562V) at a of 2 ft. S in. below the surface of the road, the burul chamber of 
a rock-cut tomb was broken int^ (fig. i )• 



F(o. 1. 


this chamber (fig. 2), rectangular in plan and with a flat ceiling, measured 12 ft. 
in length, 10 ft. in width, and 5 ft. 7 in. in height; its long wis ran in a north-easterly 
direction. A slab of Globigerina limestone (pi. XII), $ ft. 5 in. long, 5 ft. 8 in. wide, 
and 5 in. chick, r«ted horizontally on the floor and was sec with two of its sides in con- 
ucc with the north-east and the south-east walls; owing to the slight inclination of 6c 
floor, being higher towards 6c nor6-east, it was propped up by roughly dressed small 
blocks of scone. There was also a cavicy, 10 in. in diameter and 6 in. deep, cut in the 
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floor at a distance of 4 in. from tho aouch>wuc side of the stone slab and close co 

the south*^sc wall of the chamber. 

Access CO the burial changer was originally gained through a reccanguUc entrance. 
5 ft. 7 in. high, 4 fc. 3 in. wide, and i fr. 10 in. deep. ha7ing iu sill on a lepel with 


3usf*«t 



FiC. 1 . 


chat of the Soot of the chamber.* it was eccentric^ situated in the nocrii-west wall, 
being nearer to the notch corner of the chamber. The massive seding-sl^ was still in 
position on the outer side of the entrance. The c^ion beyond the blocking stone, pre¬ 
sumably a reccangular shaft, was not explored as it extended across the main road. 

On the platform in the burial chamber were lying side by side, in an extended, 
supine position, two very fragde human skeletons having their skulls pointing towards 
the south-east; they belonged to cwo adults of diffecenc sex, the female beiog placed on 
the right of the nwlc. Other organic remains, consisting of animal ribs, pieces of a 

D 
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sacrum aud six caudal vertebrae belonging to an ox, were heaped on the floor near the 
Diiddle o£ the south-west side of the placform. 

Fragments of five plain bracelets, one of bronze and the others of silver, and a com¬ 
plete silver ring were recovered from near the right forearm of the female skeleton. 
Between the two skeletons were found, at the level of the forearms, fragments of two 
plain bracelets, one of bronze and the ocher of silver, three incomplete silver rings and 
a bead of microcline feldspar. Four key-shaped iron loops (pi. XIII, t), one sfighrly 
damaged, with incrustations of mineralised wood on th^ stem, were found, one on 



Af AZ 8/ 
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Fig. 


each side of the skull and two near the feet of the male skeleton; they probably served as 
handles for taking ropes in order to lower the coflin into the tomb. It is possible chat 
some of these objects might have been shifted from their original position by the Impact 
of collapsed parts of the ceiling. 

The following objects were found heaped on the floor near the south-east wall 
of the burial chamber: 

Ttrre-<cfta. 

Three amphorae: 

(4) he. 25 in.; damaged. Fig. 3, A i, 

(&) ht. 22 in. Fig. 3, A 2. 

(f) ht. 22 in. As fig. 3. A 2. 
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One um containing calcined human bones: 
he. nj in.; damaged. Fig. B i. 

One oinochoi, he, 7J in. Fig. 4, C 1. 

Four jugs: 

(a) he. 8 in. Fig. 4> D i. 

(b) ht. 7i in. As £g. 4, D i. 

(r) ht. in- Fig. 4, D 2, 

(i) he- 4 in. Fig- 4» D 3. 

Four single-handled cups: 

(a) ht. 3J in., maxfd- 4^ in- Fig. 4, E 1. 

(i) ht. 3 h ^ i 4 i A$ 4, E 1. 

(f) he. 3i in., max. d, 4J in. As 4, B 1. 

(/) ht. 3J in., max, d. 4 in. Fig. 4, E 2. 

Two two-handled cups: 

(a) ht. 2| in., max. d. 4I in., decorated with red lines and bands. Fig. 5, 
F i; pi XIV. ^). See further pp. 39-41. 

(h) ht. zl in., max. d. 5 in., decorated with ducks and geometrical patterns 
in black. Fig- 5, F 2; pi, XTV, e. See further pp, 39-41.. 

Three dishes: 

(a) d. 3^ in., with three flat triangular supports attached vertically to the 
underside near the rim, at equal distances from each other. Fig:. 5, G i. 
(fc) d. 5 in. Fig. 5i G 2. 

(f) d. 4i in. Fig. 5, G 3. 

Twelve plates: 

(а) Q. 9I in.; damaged. Fig, 5, H i. 

(б) d- 7 | in- As fig. $, H 3. 

(r) d- 7 k in. As fig. 5. H 3. 

(i) d. 7 in., containing a fish vertebra. As fig. 5. H 3. 

(e) d- 7 in. As fig. 5, H 3. 

(f) d- 7 in. As fig. 5, H 3. 

(£j d. 6| in. Fig. 5, H 2. 

5 )d. 6 i in. Fig. 5. H 3. 

W 0)' (^)’ (0 <i 4 maged. 

Four bilychnis lamps: 

(tf) max- d. in., used. Fig. 5. 1 1. 

(i) max. d. 5 in., used, As fig. 5, 1 1. 

(rj max. d. 5 in., used. As te. 5 ,1 i. 

(d') max. d. 5 in.* used. As 5, I i.. 

An object having the shape of a crtincated cone, open ac both ends and with 
everted rims: Ht, 2^ tn„ max, d. 4J in., min, d. 4 in,, decorated with red horixontal 
bands. Fig. 5 , J i. 
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Brcn^e. 

The cop of a lamp-stand, 5^ in. in height (pi. XIH, a; fig. 6). The fool is evi¬ 
dently intended to be fitted over a wooden seem. 



Fio. 5. 

According to Mr. W. L. Brown of the Ashmolean Museum this type of 
specimen seems to be Cypriot of the sucth century, but might have begun in the 
early seventh. He cites the following representative list of parallels: 

C^pnu; Mumy, £w. in Qffna. 102. fig. 148.6 (Axnathus gtare 84. mulo^e, but eurrivu^ objeeis seen 
6th cennu7 ac-); *6/^- 67, fig. 88 (Curium, 73). 

Riehcer, Cet. Keif. Mut. Brwiifs, 366 €. aos. 1270-8 (CesnoU CoUeecloo: b Mytes, Ofrult HenA 
book, nos. 496$ ff.; CeutoJa Alia III, pi. LI. 3.) 

Louvre, unpublisb^ (quoted by filinkenbAg, see below). 
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Ohnefalsch-Richttr, Xy^, pi. 43> 8. 

Hamd/ 6c)^Reuiflch* }^kn^ ny^t i SiJm, 90. fig. Jil 1^94. zvj, %. 1 ($rh century grave). 
AWcr.‘ BUnkenberg, hrJos. pi. 27, no*. $ 7 1-3. pp» 

ZtntrU! Mum Cngonsne t, pi. 48, 2 (Cerveeri; dluaented upside down). 
ttrlinia: Cagliari 229^2 (quoted by Blinkenbe^). 



The objects ttcovereri from over the platform were the following: 

Five bracelets: 

(s) Ellipiicai. max. d. in., dccular section, ^ in. in thickness; in 
fragments. 

(^) Elliptical, max. d. 3 in., circular section, | in. in thickness; in fragments. 
(0 Elliptical, max. d. 2 J in., circular section, \ in- in thickness; a fragment, 
(i) Circular section, ^ in. in thickness; a fragment. 

(e) Circular section, ^ in. in thickness; a fragment. 

Four rings: 

(a) d. 1 in-, circular sccfion, | in. in thickness, 

in., circular section, ^ in. in thickness; a fra g m ent. 

(r) Circular section, f in. in thickness; a fragment. 

(i) Circular secrion, ^ in, in thickness; a fragment. 

Brcn^e. 

Two bracelets: 

(4) Circular, d. 2j in., circular section, ^ in. in thickness; in fragments. 
(h) Circular, d. 2J in., circular section, ^ in. in thickness; in fragments. 
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Ifcn. 

Four loops* key-shaped, average lengch in. XIII. see p. ^4. 

Microclim 

A bead* barrel-shaped, pale green* max. d. in. and ^ in. in lengch. This 

mineral does noc occur in Malca. 

From the material found in the burial chamber ic appears chat this rock comb was 
used ac two di^erenc periods. Originally, ic served for inhumation, noc later than the 
sixth century B.C., as indicated by the type of lamp-stand and Greek vases. Subse¬ 
quently, an intrusive cremation burial co^ place*. A date in the second century B.c. 
IS suggested by che type of cmetary um, which is so dated by Dr. D. B. Harden and by 
M. P. Cintas {Oramifut pmitpu, p. 131). 
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(ii) The Greek Vases 

The publication of this well-recorded cornb-groim is of especial value because of che 
presence of two Greek vases, interesting both to themselves and as a contribution to 
the more precise dating of the Punic vases found with them. I therefore welcome the 
opportunicy to comment on these Greek vases. As I have not seen them* I quote Mr. 
Ward Perkins' description of fabric: 

I. Fig. 5, F i; pi. XIV, fe. ‘Pale yellow day. covered with a rich chestnut-red paint 
with a darker band at shoulder. Reserved are: bottom and inside of foot-ring ground 
of decoration at and above shoulder. The pot had been considerably used in antiquity 
and the otiiamerxt has come away from fhc ground in many places.’ 

2. Fig- 5. F 2; pi. XTV, e. *A fine, hard, light ware, about 2 mm- thick at the 
shoulder. Ground a pale buff* with darker paint ranging from almost dead black to 
brown. Interior: bla<^ except to reserved central medallion, z\ cm. diam. Extetior: 
base and inside of foot reserved.’ 

I. This cup may* to judge from photograph and dessiption, be Corinthian, but 1 
should noc like to say so definitely without seeing ic. The most probable alternative is 
Cycladic (a similarly decorated Cycladic cup, Dil» xv, pi. 27, 23). 

For cups of this ac Corindi cf. S. S. Weinberg, Cerinth vii, i, 46* on no. 157. 
This appears to be earlier chan any of those quoted, on account of its broader foot, 
shallow convex bowl, and less sharply offset lip. Its profile is in these respects nearer to 
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the earlier cup 1, pi. 12. i, 121. i (first half of the eighth century). The heavy 

^ric, as well as the profile, suggests that this belongs co die eighth century. The decora¬ 
tion is common in sub-geomecric of the seventh century, at Corinth and elsewhere, but 
is not unknown on simple vases of certain eighth-centuiy date. 

Some time in the second half of the eighth century is the most likely date for this 
cup, but the early seventh century cannot be excluded, particularly if, as is possible, it 
is net a Corinthian vase, but the product of some other Greek fabric. 

Protocorinthian and Cednehian vases of a later date than this are not inirc^enc in 
Malta. Most of them arc drinking vessels of common shapes. Tliose known co me arc: 

(i) Kotyle (skyphos), as K. Friis Johansen, Us vasu sie^Uns, pi. 9. 6; not later 

than first quarter of sejfenth century. For the grave see Museum Annual Report, 
1923-24, p. 3-1 • 

(ii) Cup (not sl^hos, as is called by Peet and Johansen) of first half of seventh 
century: T. B. Peer, JHS 1912, 96 ff.; Johansen, cp. eit., 88 ff. 

(iii) A^baflos of middle or third quarter of seventh century, in Amsterdam: CVA 
Seoeurleer Coll, i, IH C, pi. 1.4. 

(iv) Pyxis lid * of last quarter of seventh century, now in Museum of Roman Anti¬ 
quities at Rabat, Malu; A. Mayr, der Murubewr AkademU, 1905. 

493; Peer. 1 «. at., 97, fig. y, H. Payne, Neerocorinthia, p. 292, no. 664. 

(v) ^ly Corinthian kotyle dcrorated with large rosettes, of end of seventh cen¬ 
tury or, possibly, beginning of sixth: see Museum Annuel Report, 1926—27, p. 8.1 

1. A cup of East Greek qqie, conventionally called bird-howk see K. F. Kinch, 
Vroulie, 13 3 ff.; Bdles rr, pil. 47-8, nos. 17-35; R* Pdee, JHS 1924, 184 ff.; Cbssi’ 
Juation da c^rmifues enti^s; Zest Creek Zottery, p. 1; M. Robertson, JHS 1940, 14 ff- 
This belongs to the 'transitional’ group distinguished by Robertson, and like Udos cic., 
nos. 23-27, has a black base and a row of dots below the picture. Others with both 
black base and row of dots are Oxford, CVA ii, pi i. 6; Oxford 1935. 849, from 
Kamiros (base lost); Aigina, AM 1897, 272, fig- 7; Ithaca, .B 5 j 1 xliii, pi. 44, nos. 576 

577; Tarsus, AJA 1938, 44, fig- 33. The bowl from Tarsus, as Robertson mentions, 
was found with an atyballos of the first quaner of the seventh century, a Rhodian 
imitation of a Protocorinthian type; it looks earlier than the bowl foom Malta. This 
will belong to the second quartet or the middle of the seventh century. Its design is 
rougher than the exquisite bird-bowls of the second half of the century; this may be due 
cither ro an earlier date or to an unpeogressive workshop. 

Tho centre of manufacture of these bird-bowls is Rhodes, but they are commonly 
believed to have been made also In other Ease Greek tides. The varies, and a number 
show the pale yellow cl^ of the vase from Malta. Among diose with yellow clay are 
(T follow published descriptions for the most part): 

Syracuse, from Gela; MA xvii, 247-8, fig. 186. 

Rhegion: NdS 1914, 210, fig. 2. 

Vadcan, from Caere, Regolini-Galassi Tomb: Pina, AM xxii, 132, no. 227 and 

’ I owe my kttcwicdp of (i) uwt (v), »4 tfifiKaMdon Main, act dc«crib«d by Mayz, be. tii. aare. 
aboutcheataodO^),toootesaDdpboragttphakiodlyamt *IJd ofa ketylc-pyiis, ofibethapeof/rKraammUe, 

by Dr. BaJdacdiiAO. pp. E,!ios. tco^^ A {cf. R. J. Hoppe,f£.exUv, pp. 

A pjmaodlldofcbeflisthaJrorBuddJe ofdte seventh aaj a.), u Protesor A. D. TrendaU m obcerved. 
Mflcury, and AxdKencury Corinthian vases found in 
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p. 131, 6g. 20; Albizzaci, I v<a^^ del Yatictmo, pi. i , 21 ; L. Parcti, La Tcmha 
flagolini^Caloisi, pi. 49, $81. 

Florence, from Verulonia, Tomba del Ducc: CVA i, Ill C 2, pi. i. 5. 

From Void: Gsell, Ftruilles de Vulei, XII. 8; LII. 21. 

Rhodes, lalysos LXH; Clara Rhodos iii, 105, fig. 99; CVA Rodi ii, D D c, pi. 6. i. 

Rhodes, Kamiros, Maori Langoni CXUII, C/. AA. iv, 274, fig. 301; CVA at.. 
pi. 6. 5. 

Thera: Thera ii, 74, no. 33. 

Yellow clay is noc ^'pical of Rhodes, but it may he that those bird>bowIs of that 
colour found there were made there; or it may be that all the yellow bird^bowls were 
made in some other place or places, as yet undefined, ih the East Greek area. The bowl 
found in Malta, thoush somewhat rough, seems to be'N^f East Greek origin. Many 
bird-bowls have been Knind in Sicily and Italy. In addition co chose already mentioned 
from Gela, Rhegion, Caere, Vcculonia, and Vulci many have been ibund in Syracuse 
(Md XXV, 490, fig. 82 and 531, fig. 118; NdS 1925, 202, fig- 37 and p. 319; Adi 1877, 
pi. CD 5); others at Narce (Montelius, CiviliseHon primitive en Italie, pi. 523. 7) and 
Populonia (MA xxjiv, pi, 14, 9 and p. 555, fig. 23).* 

3. Foe the small dish on the right of the cop row in plate XIV, a, cf, MA xv, 172, 
fig. 71; 299-300, fig. 127 d-e; 314, fig. 124 e. Mr. W. L- Brown informs me that such 
vases arc common in Southern Etruria. This may be a Greek or Icalo-Greck vase of 
Italian manufacture. 

The difference in rime between the two early Greek cups mzy be of half-a-cencury 
or even more. In view of Mr. Ward Perkins‘S observation that the older vase, the 
Corinthian cup, is very worn and had been considerably used in antiquity, it is likely 
enough that the two were deposited (n the tomb at the same dme. This wtU have been 
somewhere near the middle of the seventh century. 

Greek vases of the eighth century have been found at Carthage: an amphora, most 
probably Cycladic of the second half of the eighth century (P- Cintas, Ciramupu pttnifu, 
pp. 493 if., figs. 23-4 andpU. LXV. i, LXVT; cf, P- Demargne, KA xxxviii, 1951, 50); 
and other vases, induding Protocorinihian kotylai (Cintas, op. at., pi- LXV; D. B. 
Harden, Iraq iv, 87, fig, 8 A) from the sanctuary of Tandr; a Prorocorinthian globular 
aryballos (Cintas, op. at., p. 456) from a grave. So frr as I know, no bird-bowls have 
been found there, Iwt this may be due to the accident of discovery, for bird-bowls have 
a very wide distribution. It is, therefore, likely enough that the Greek vases of the 
eighrti and seventh centuries found in Malta were brought there from Carthage. It is, 
likewise, possible that they came from the neighbouring Greek cities of Sicily, Syracuse 
or Geia, The question is perhaps not of great importance, in view of M. Cintas' demon¬ 
stration (op, cit., pp, 559 ff.) dut the beginnings of Greek and Phoenician colonisation 
in the eighth centu^ were contemporary and complementary, and more closely associated 
than us^ to be believed, 

T. J. Dunbawn 

Pina rerefs (JtM «u, tju s. j) to a biid-bovl from 
Otiusi, bill nooe is illustrtW or rwirnjwd In AM 1^, 
to which be refers. Theeup pi. 9. >2, isootabbd- 

bcwl. 


' AnodMT bifd-kowl £ouAd in IcsTy U is Copenhagen, 
Cf'A u, pi. 79.7. 

AAOUier Irom Popuionie, in Florence, es ro da wd with 
PrewconsBiiin >rese* of the second quertee of the seventh 
cennry, appears to be an Itelien umotiao. 
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(Plates XV-X >5 

Historical and epigraphic evidence 
Previous accounts ..... 

The enant remains ..... 

(i) The great earthen bank 

(ii) The late Roman land wall. 

(iii) The Byzanciiic de§?nces 

(iv) The sea wall . ^ . 

General conclusions ..... 

During the North African campaigns of 1941-3 numerous air-phocographs of the 
Tripolitaniaa coast were taken by the R.A.F. for op*crational purposes, and the sice of 
Lepcis Magna was included in the area covered. Examination of these photographs 
(pi. XV) showed many suggestive features relating to the defences of the ancient city, 
and a preliminary ground survey was later (1947—50) undertaken to establish, with a 
minimum of excavation, the course of the successive w^-circuits. 

The results of this investigacion are described below, and are discussed in reUcton to 
the historical and epigraphic evidence. It is not claimed that these results are exhaustive, 
or chat thq^ will not need modification in the light of future discoveries. Since, how¬ 
ever, there is little likelihood of any early resumption of large-scale excavations at 
Lcpcis, this preliminary study may help to illustrace the growth and subsequent decline 
of the chat came to be the most important centre between Carthage and Alexandria- 

Considerable sectors of the Lepcis defences were brought to light during the Italian 
excavations of 1920-^, which also revealed two major ciw gateways, one lace Roman 
and one Byzantine, These excavations were mainly confined to the monumental area on 
the left bank of the Wadi Lebda, and to obtain a ^ler topographical picture of the wall 
circuits it has been necessary to study the sdll uncxcavated area on the right bank, and to 
make trial trenches at a number of points. This work was carried out by the Antiquities 
D^artment of the (then) British Military Administration, in collaboration with the 
British School at Rome. 

The writers are indebted to Professor Giacomo Caputo for permission to reproduce 
a plan of his unpublished excavations on the site of the West Gate, and to the Antiquities 
Department of the Tripolitanian Administration for phocographs- 

1. HOTORICAL AND EPIGRAPHIC EVIDENCE 

Historical tefercnces to the city walls of Lepcis are scanty. For the earlier imperial 
period we have only the statement of Tacitus (Hist, iv, 50) that in A.D. 69, in htt of the 
fierce Garamances, whom the citizens of Oea had enlisted as their allies in their feud 
with Lepcis, the Lepcxcani intra moenia trepidahant. This phrase may be rhetorical, but it 
suggests chat defences of some sort cxistw at that date, For the second and early third 
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ccncuri«, when Lepds was at the height of its material prosperi^, history is silent, the 
next documcntaiy testimony being that of Ammianus (xxviii, 6), who, cefecring to the 
invasion of the Austunani in a.D. ^65, speaks of leftim civiutem muro et MptJo •«ahiam. 
Ffopi Pro5»pius (Wi. vdni. i, 5» 8) we may infer that the Vandals dismancled the walls 
of Lepcis; and the same writer we learn chat they were rebuilt after the Byzantine 
reconquest, on a reduced circuit, and that the areas of the Roman city that had been 
invaded by sand were then abandoned. 

In addition to these literary references, there arc at Lepcis a number of inscriptions 
thac refer to the motnia of the city. A hagmentaty marble slab found near the Market 
and belonging to the period a.d. 517—25 refers to the construction or repair of civitatis 
Lepcima^ensium mcenie tjHoe c%an sui magnituMne et splendor^ ^mordent (2XT 468). A statue- 
base found in the Severan Basilica extols the care and ^ergy devoted by the fourth- 
century cemes et preeses, Nepotianus, to the defence of the Utw, and adds that eivitalum 
moertia opertan instauratione vel novitate dearaverit (Ut,T 565). Two ocher praesides of the 
Tripolitan province, Flavius Archontius Nflus ( a . d . 555^0) and Flavius Viccor 
Calpumius (f. A.D. 540-50) are both described as jnrtaMrefor moenium puhUnntm (IRT 
562.569). , , , , 

By rhe fourth century, however, the term mocnia was often used in a general sense 
to denote the buildings of a city. It is in this sense thac the word appears in the Cedex 
Theodcsianus in a law (14. 17, 11) of A.D. 595. An inscription of the fourth century from 
the site of Alchiburos in Tunisia (where no traces of a city wall have been found) praises 
an official because inter cetera [hene^a etitm] omamenrwn nwenihus et salutem ei\ihw perpetuasn 
perduetis fontihus eontulerit (ILS 5783). Thus Capuco^ may well be right in interpreting 
the tmenia of the Lepcis inscriprions as the public buildings generally, including ie city 
walls, but not excising ocher structures; and in these circumstances we cannot safely 
cite these texts as bearing on the present problem. 

Our documentary evidence cells us, therefore, liccle more than chac Lepcis had 
defences in a.d. 69, and again in A.D. 365, and thac a new circuit was built by Justinian. 
For further information we muse app^ to the archaeological remains. Tliesc arc 
notable both in character and extent, and consist of the following features, which w 
shall examine in greater detail in the course of this paper: 

(i) An earthen bank over five kilometres in landward extent. 

(ii) A scone wall of some three kilometres landward perimeter. 

(iii) A later stone wall, which enclosed a smaller area and was considerably 
modified in the course of its history. 

In anticipation of our general conclusions, it may be said chat the earthen rampart 
appears to be an cmergenty defensive work, probably of the first ceneuxy A.D.; that the 
earlier of the two stone walls is of the later Roman period (third or fourth century a.d. ); 
and that the second scone wall represents the work of Justinian, as described ^ Procopius, 
with subsequent changes of plan. Before describing these defensive circuits, some 
reference must be made to the accounts of the Lepcis city walls given by previous 
investigators. 

• G. Capute, 'Flavius Kepoiiarm*', du tnnUs Aneiwm Ul, tjjx, p. 
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2. PREVIOUS ACCOUNTS 

R«main5 of che Roman and Byzantine walls did not escape che attention of the various 
travellers who visited Lepcis before the Italian occupation of Libya. The anonymous 
Frenchman whose account,^ wiinen in 1670, is che earliest modem record of Lepds, was 
quite explicit on che subject of the city walls. Lepcis, he relates, ‘avoir environ six 
miUes dc circuit; sa figure estoit ovale, ec ses murailles done les fondemans paroissent 
encore fort distinccemente avoient partout six pieds de Roy d'cpaisscur'. 

Commander (lacet Admiral) W. H. Smyth, who excavated at Lcpcis in 1817, wrote 
that ‘the city was encompassed by strong wails of solid masonry pierced with magnificent 
gates’, and his small-scale plan of che site shows these walls on both sides of the Wadi 
Lebda, although he made nonccempi to distinguish between che earlier and later stone 
walls.® Smyth’s main contribution to the study of che city's copo^aphy lay in drawing 
attention to the line of artificial mounds (the so-called ‘Moaticelli') which marked che 
course of che artificial canal diverting che wintec torrents of the Wadi. It remained foe 
Cowper, in 1896, to observe that these mounds could also have had a defensive 
significance.* 

Heinrich Barth’s desaiption® of the Lcpcis defences, based on observations made in 
1846, is more detailed chan that of his predecessors, and he docs seem to have detected 
two successive circuits on che east side or the Wadi; but the absence of any plan makes it 
impossible to fallow his destripcion and historical arguments in detail. M^icr de 
Mathuisiculx's report* of 1901 gives a rough sketch-plan, showing wails on both sides of 
the Wadi, but without topographical precision. 

The existence of one or more circuits of city wall at Lcpcis was therefore fully 
apparent to these early travellers; but they were handicapped by che abundance of wind¬ 
blown sand, by che superficial similarity of the masonry in che two successive wall- 
circuits, and by the absence of any accurate survey on to which the visible portions of 
wall could be plotted. This latter need was admirably met, after the Italian occupation, 
by the 1/2,000 survey, made in 1915 by Grupelli and Alcssandrini of the Inscituio 
Geografico Militate, and appended co RomancUi's monograph on the Roman city. 

In this monograph Romanelli gave che first systematic account’ of the city wall, 
nuking full use of t^ new survey. Later work has, however, shown him co have been 
wrong in associating the high-standing sector of the earlier stone wall in the dunes west 
of the dty with tli outer line of the later wall east of the Wadi Lebda, and in thus 
underestimating the extent of the earlier walled city. Bartoccini excavated, in 1925, the 
well-preserved Byzantine gateway near che Forum Vecus, and traced the general irecdon 
of the sixth-century wall cowards che Nymphaeum and the crossing of the Wadi Lebda.® 
Guide carried che investigation a swge fukher by uncovering part of the earlier scone 

* Pablisfi«d by P. Romaoelti in Ltfiit Magna, Rmw, Miruinmfv i, Beribi, p. llie theee mnsvcM 

55-^ vslb, built 'in tb« ob«erv«d by 

a ova iccouni ofhis voik at Lepds vu pub- Baiih erosans the vesiem mole of m harbour, are in 

UaM ^ r. W. and H. W. Beecbey bi Praeta^nai afikt fact part oTtha ntaaarve Sevccao harbout-vorica. and had 
ff> trflM lift nankitn en«u itf Afma, Lwdem, nO del«rmV«tUfWt>oa. 
iSaS, pp. 7t-S. Histdanofehe asdent dry appears aa an Arekivu du Miuiana Satnt^^vts x, ipoa, 

iwatto Admiralty ChanNa 247. p.a^aodpLI 

* H. S. Covpar, (Smut, London, rSy?, pp. * Romaoelli, op. eh. pp. 83-S. 

* B. Barteedni. 'Tl rednro GiusuAmMo dl Lepds 

* H. Banh, fFanJetungm Areh die KSirienianAr dti Magna', Jlcww daUi TripoUtonio b, tfs;, pp. 
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wail on the west side of the city, and thus revealing its different construcdonal character.^ 
Finally, in the years immediately before the war, Capuco completely uncovered the west 
gate (sometimes referred to as Torca Oea') of the earlier stone wall. On the right bank 
of the Wadi the remains of the two wall-citcuits seem to have attracted little attention; 
nor has the defensive charactec of the ‘Monticelii' been discussed by any writer after 
Cowper. 


3. THE EXTANT REMAINS 

In the following description of the successive defensive circuits of Lepcis, individual 
towers, gateways, and ocher features have been allocated numbers, preened by a letter 
indicative of the circuit to which ch^ belong (fig. i).' Thus Tower A i and Gateway 
A 2 belong to the earlier scone wall, whereas Tower B ! ^d Gateway B 3 belong to the 
later (Byzantine) stone wall. It must be stressed, however, that the cowers and gateways 
so denoted are chose that have been excavated or are visible on the surface. It is beyond 
doubt that numerous ocher cowers and posterns await discovery; and the present system 
of numbering is adopted for purposes of convenience only, and lays no claim to being 
definitive. 

In describing the course of che walls, we have followed Roinanelli’s system of using 
the 'spot-heights' of che Grupelli-Alessandrini survey as refccencc-points. This survey 
is extremely accurate, its compilers having taken pains to include every visible fragment 
of wall, and ic will long remain che basic record for chose pares of Lepcis chat have not 
been extensively excavated. Owing to ics large scale, ho>vever, ic excludes the course of 
the great outer bank, of which che 'Monticeili' sector figures in the earlier 1/10,000 
survey, made by Gnipelli and Giua in 1914, and reproduced by Aurigemrna.^® For 
che eastern sector of the great bank no large-scale survey exists, but its course is clearly 
indicated on che air photograph here reproduced (pi. XV). 

(i) The Greet Earthen Btfni (pi. XV) 

A line of low hills, called chc'Monticclli' by the Italian soldiers who fortified them 
in 1912, runs along che inland side of che coastal plain behind the sice of Lepcis, linking 
che Wadi Lcbda with the smaller Wadi er-Rsaf. These hills ate the denuded remains of 
a continuous mound formed by the soil excavated from the ancient canal on ics inland 
side. Ac the point where this canal leaves che Wadi Lebda, a massive concrete dam, 
supported by large buttresses, still stands almost intaa. The wadi, formerly diverted 
into the canal by this dam, forced its way, in late antiqui^. pasc the eastern edge of the 
dam and resumed ics old natural course, meeting the sea at the entrance ro the Roman 
pore of Lepcis. 

The canal, first observed by Smyth in 1817, has been folly discussed by RomanclH,*^ 
who has described both the dam, and the concrete Roman bridge that spanned che canal 
bed near the centre of ics course, where an abandoned Icalian redoubt now sits astride the 
Monticelli. Cowper, as we have already noted, suggested chat the MonticelU mound 
might have served a defensive purpose, and this hypodiesis has been completely con- 


* G. Guidi, in j4/ri«a R^mtne (IsticuM di Srudi 
RMftvd), Milan, ) , pp. 240^1, and pL XVI. 


^ /7eti{uuia p. 64. 

" Fomandli, «p- fit- pp. 7^^ 
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Ermcd by ihe air phocographs aken m 1942. These show that the line of the Mondceilt 
is continued, east of the Wadi Lebda, by a low bank, which can be traced, following a 

LEPCIS MAGNA ^ oCfENSivE cmcuin 



Ftq. 1 (for the Byzennne defences, see also fig. 4). 

polygonal course, as as the high ground, overlooking the sea, on which the Italian 
Fottino Vittorio Emanuele is sited. This eastward continuation of the Monucelli can 
have DO possible connection with the diversion of die Wadi Lebda, for there is no canal 
frontirg it and the ground rises sharply at the seaward end. Its function can only have 
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been dcfen^tvc,'* In its present greatly eroded state it is some ten metres broad at its 
base and up to two metres high; there arc no clear indications of breaches where the 
Roman roads passed through it. 

The total landward perimeter of the circuit comprised hy this eastern baijk^ by the 
Monticelli themselves, and by the eastern bank of the Wadi er-Rsaf, is about 5*5 kilo¬ 
metres; and, of the area (425 hectares * 1050 acres) enclosed, less than half was ever 
fully built up during die period of the city’s greatest expansion. Between the built-up 
area and this great defensive rampart intervene some of the cemefcries of the Roman 
city, including combs that range in known dace from the early Empire to the beginning 
of the third cencucy. 

The construction of the canal to divert the Wadi Lebda torrents into the Wadi 
er-Rsaf must have ocoarred in or before the reign of Hadrian, since it was under that 
emperor chat an aqueduct was constructed in the old bed of the Wadi Lebda to com¬ 
municate with the new Bachs.“ This aqueduct could hardly have been so sited if the 
Wadi still flowed down its old course. In the present state of knowledge, the canal 
cannot be more closely dated. Nor is its dace stripy relevant to chat of the Great Bank, 
since there is no reason to suppose that canal and bank are contemporaneous, and no 
evidence to indicate which was the earlier. It could be claimed chat the choice of so 
large a circuit for the defences was condidoned by the pre-existence of the canal; bur, 
conversely, it might be argued chat the actual line chosen for the canal presupposes chat 
a bank and ditch already existed. 

The problem mighc perhaps be solved by careful stratigraphic sections across the 
Monticelli. to ascertain wheth^ there are traces of an early bank underneath the spoil- 
heaps from the canal; but the character of the local soil makes it unlikely that con¬ 
clusive evidence would easily be found. Meanwhile, ic muse be remarked chat the 
circuit of the Great Bank is &r too large co be interpreted as a normal urban defence- 
work. and thac. on historical grounds, ic is diiEcult to envisage an earthwork of this 
sore being thrown up at any time between the end of the first century and the fell of the 
Severan dynasty. The most likely explanation is chat this rampart was thrown up in 
baste, as an emergency measure, during the crisis of A.D. 69, when the city was 
threatened by the Garamantes (or, possibly, on some similar occasion thac has not been 
recorded); and chat it was intended to shelter not only the resident population of the 
city, but also refugees from the countryside. One thing is certain; it was never recognised 
by che second- and third-cencuiy citizens of Lepcis as a formal city boundary. They 
buried their dead inside its circuit. 


(ii) Tht Late Rman Land Wall ^Is. XVI a and J, XVII and XIX f) 

The earliest srone defensive wall of which any traces have been found at Lepcis 
fellows a course chat is, in general outline, similar co thac of che Great Bank: its Ism- 
ward circuit is, however, smaller—approximately three kilomccres, and encloses an area 
of 130 hectares ( 5^5 acres). This wall, which may be attributed to the third or feuith 


TVe uni^rr of this bank hu beee quenivMd by 
K^nunelli (Aftitefegi* CUtM, iv, i9fij py. iv^a^ 
fU0«ction (h*i it was dirovn up by laJiait toldien 
jA tpt2 has bees an5weKd by tbe preseec writers (Hi/. 
pp-»S4-^. 


^ /RT of A.O. 119-tao, found ftear (he dsterm 
briiiad the Hadritnic baiiik TIk b*(b« (hemcelvei were 
not completed ifxl dedkeced until six Or seven years liter 
(IRT 3<i). 
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century a.d., can ht distinguished from the Byzandnc defences by its larger perimeter, 
by its standard width of i 75 metres (20 centimetres narrower than its successor), and 
the &CC tliat it consists of two feces of dressed masonry, with a rubble cote (pi. 
XK e), If is, in fact, of a construction eery inferior to that of Justinian s builders, who 
normally used large blocks throughout the thickness of the wall, and whose mortar was 
fat scfongec. 

The wall, which is built throughout of cc-used materials, survives in good condition 
only among Ac dunes on Ae west side of the cicy, where Ae loose sand has deterred 
scone-robbers. In the flatter, cultivated areas on boA sides of Ae Wadi Lebda it has 
been extensively quarried, probably boA in lace anciquicy (under Ac Van^s, and 
during Ae construction of the new Byzantine defences) and in more recent cim«- Its 
circuit can, however, be traced by surface indications for most of its course; and its line 



? ? tuFTggs TOWER (A.l) 


on Ae cast side of Ac Wadi Lebda appears not only in Ae recent air photographs, bur 
also (alAough the fact has not previously been noted) in Ae Grupclli-Alessandrini 
survey. Out own trial trenAcs removed arty surviving doubts as to Ae general course of 
this wall, although Ae central sector—^ose to Ac modem main road—has still ro be 
located. 

The wall begins on Ac beach (point 9.17). some 250 metres east of Ac Hunting 
Bachs, where a square cower was uncovered by GuiA (pi. XVI a). This tower (A i) 
marks Ae junction of Ae main landward circuit and of a sea wall, which is probably of 
later dace. The curtain on the landward side is bonded into Ae cower; but on Ac sea¬ 
ward side the curtain is of mferiot materials and abuts, wiA a straight joint, against the 
face of the tower (fig. 2). The discinccion between lace Roman and Byaantinc masonry, 
however, is not at aS. clear along Ac sea frontage of the city, and Ae whole problem of 
the sea wall will be discussed separately (pp. 68-9). 

From this cower, the wall curves gentty in a south-westerly direction, sail standing 
nearly 6 metres above Ae ancient street level, until it meets the line of the broad street 
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that runs north-wesc from the Arch of Septimius Sevetus. Ac 2 point (A i) midway 
between the beach cower and the intersection with this scrcec, the late Profesor Guii 
cleared che sand away from both outer and inner feces of the wail, in the hope of finding 
a gateway for the Roman street chat runs west from che ‘House of the Orpheus Mosaic’. 
He found, however, that the defensis^ wall,^* thirteen courses high, ran, uninterrupted, 
across the line of che earlier saeet: che excavation was therefore abandoned, and is now 
partly re-covered by sand. 

.^though there may well have been a subsidiary gate, or gates, in the section of the 
wallJust described (che Hunting Bachs, for example, certainly remained in use well into 
the fourth century, and may be presumed to have l«d some mote convenient access to the 
dcy than the West Gate), there can be no doubt that the main entrance into the walled 
dey from the west was che gateway (A 3) that spans thj main transverse street of the 
town (the so-called ‘Decumanus Maximus’), This gateway (sometimes referred to as the 
Porta Oea ) incorporates the considerable remains of an earlier monumental arch, dating 
probably from che second quarter of the second century a-D. The upper part of this arch 
has always been visible among the dunes, and it is marked on che 1915 survey; but it was 
not until 1941 that it was cleared by Capuco; and, since ic still awaits detailed smdy,^® 
it must here be described briefly in its original form, if its conversion into a city gate is 
to be understood. 

In plan (fig. 3 ), che arch was a modified version of such familiar moniunents as che 
Arch of Titus in Rome and che Arch of Trajan at Ancona. Ic differs from these, how¬ 
ever, in che more slender proportions of the flanking piers, which are barely a mecces 
wide, as against a carriageway that is 6 metres wide and 8 metres long. These propor¬ 
tions were probably due to limitations of space (none of the lower mouldings, at any 
cate, seem to have been carried round the two outer, north and south faces); and, as a 
result, instead of feur columns or half-columns on either face, one pair at the outer 
angles of the monument and one pair flanking the carriageway, there are here only two, 
sec symmetrically in the middle of the two flanking faces. T^e plinths on which the 
columns stand are engaged to the main piers, and the mouldings are continuous with 
those of che carriageway, but the columns themselves arc free-standing, with a responding 
fluted pilaster sec against che actual wall-fece. The material of which che arch is built is 
a rather coarse grey, or greyish brown, limestone from the quarries of Ras el-Hammam, 
with a concrete core to che barrel vault of the arch. The quality both of the stone itself 
and of che masonry is markedly inferioc to that found in the public monuments of first- 
cencuiy Lcpcis, but closely resembles that of the great Hadrianic Baths; and, although 
che decline in quality may be due in part to the exhaustion of che magnificent first- 
century quarries, it certainly reflects also the increasing use of overall marble veneers and 
the substitution of marble for limestone in columns, capitals, bases, and entablatures. 
In this case, che columns are of Caryscian marble (ri^ilino), and a substantial parr, at any 
race, of che other ornament is in Pcncelic. The ornament^* is irrelevant to the present 


Photompht (new in (h«are>u«es 0/ (he Depaiti^c 
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discussion, cxccpc in so far as it shows that the arch cannot be later than the middle of 
the second century a.d., if indeed it is as lace. Since the materials of which it is con- 
sttucted^’ and the use of free-standing columns in place of the engaged half-columns of 
fifst-cencuiy usage^* combine to indicate a dace after Trajan (who was honoured else¬ 
where in Lepcis by a fine ^adrijrons arch, built entirely of the best Ras el-Hammam 
limestone, without any use of marble), there are good grounds for attributing the West 
Gate Arch cither to l^drian or, possibly, to Antoninus Pius- 

So fv as one can tell from the present state of the remains, the arch itself was very 
little altered when it was incorporated into the city walls to serve as part of the main 
west gate. The flanking walls of the gate are built up against the plain north and soudi 
frees of the arch, without any bond; and, if there were any modifications to the super¬ 
structure. th^ have left no trace. Only the carriageway was narrowed by about 2 
metres, by the insertion, flush with the outer (west) free, of a pair of monolithic jambs 
of brownish-yellow limestone, from the quarries (as yet unidentified) that were opened 
to serve the great Severan building programme. These jambs taper slightly inwards, and 
the space between each jamb and the adjoining face of the arch is filled with a packing 
of small squared stones. The lintel has gone, but the sockets for the hinges of a pair of 
gates ace preserved. Both jambs were at some time faced with sections of fluted marble 
pilasters, taken from the inner (cast) face; but this rather incongruous embellishment 
may be a later addition. 

The defensive scheme adopted by the archiceccs of the wall is one that was common 
at all periods, including late antiquity, and consisted essentially of setting the actual 
gateway at the base of a forecourt, the flanks of which were covered by a pair of strongs 
projecting towers. In the present case, the scheme was somewhat complicated by the 
obliquity of the wall to the line of the street and of the arch. The rectangular forecourc 
is almost exactly, and the cowers approximately, symmetrical about the line of che 
street; but, whereas the north cower lies directly across che line of che adjoining curtain 
wall, the south tower projects altogether about 8 metres in front of the corresponding 
south curtain. So frr as we can cdl, the towers were structurally independent of the 
arch, cylindrical externally, and squared wherever they abutted on the cucuin wall. It 
was presumably che enforced lack of symmecty, coupled with the fact of incorporating 
an already existing arch, chat determined the architect’s choice of this rather unusual 
disposition. Normally towers, forecourt, and gateway form a single, homogeneous unit. 
The Lepcis gate, however, represents an easy and, in the panicular circumstances, Icgical 
extension or the sort of defensive scheme that we can see, for example, in some of the 
gates of che Autelian walls of Rome, notably in che Second phase of the Porta Appia, 
which is attributed by Richmond to the time of Maxentius.^® 

The masonry of the gate is indistinguishable from chat of che adjoining stretches 
of curtain wall, except that inside che towers it is not brought to an ashlar face. Instead, 
the wall free consists of headers, roughly coursed to correspond with the courses of the 
outer free, and alternating with a packing of loosely jointed rubble. The lower chamber 
of the south rower was entered by a doorway on che inner free, the lintel of which is 

** For (he use of aaaible in TripoliBiiis, see JRS xU, Arehiianuft, Cambndge, • 

j]p. S9-104. f. A. Ridunonrf, Th* IV^ ^Irr^tnel 
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just exposed above the sand, and there was presumably a similar door, now buried, in 
the north cower. Whether there was any dicea access to the towers 6rom the ramparc- 
waik, or to the latter from street-level, is uncertain. 

In lace antiqui^* the whole of the souch-wescem quarter of the city began to be 
invaded by the mobile sand dunes with which ic is stUl very largely covered. The dace 
when this threat began to make iuclf felt has yec to be determined. Ic must in any case 
have been a gradual process, and its effects were closely linked with chose of the disastrous 
floods that followed the breaking of the dam above the city on die Wadi Lehda. 
Together, sand and flood did much to accelerate the decline and eventual abandonment 
of the dey, which was such chat, by the early sixth century, Procopius could describe ic 
as ’largely buried in sand',*® For a time, however, efforts were made to keep the main 
streets open, by blocking doojsvays and by building retaining walls; and to this phase of 
the dty’s history muse Wong the two lofty retaining walls that flank the street on either 
side, immediately inside the gate. That on the south side (a substantial seccion of which 
has fldlen since excavation) is pact of a complex of late walls, which abuts against che 
south face of che arch, whereas che corresponding wall on the north side strikes off from 
che middle of che north pier, overriding and sealing in position the bases of the eipdline 
columns and of che responding pilaster. Xc may have been on this occasion chat sections 
of the pilaster were used ro decorate the jambs of the outer gateway. On the same 
occasion, or soon afterwards, a semicircular wall was built in the forecourt, in a last 
despairing effort to keep the sand at bay. A narrow passage was left open between it 
and the notch wall, suffeienc to admit a pedestrian (the south side it sdll partly 
buried). The whole of this quarter muse have been 6uUy abandoned very shortly 
afterwards. 

South of this gateway, che wall contains an extremely high proportion of re-used 
architcaural elements, taken from combs*** (pi. XVI i), and gradually loses height, to 
disappear altogether where the dunes give way to cultivable soil some lOO metres south 
of the gate. Its line is, however, continued by a slight mound serving as a fleld-boundary 
and running from north-east to south-west (from point 14.6 to point 13.7). Ac its 
south-west extremity, this mound makes a ri^t-angle bend, and can then be traced for 
some distance cowards che south-east. 

In order to confirm chat the right-angled mound at point 15.7 did in fact mark the 
comer of che city wall, two cuttings were made in 194S, one on each side of the angle 
(A 4), and in both cases wall-masonry was found. In che cutting south-east of the angle 
^ee courses of each wall-facing were still standing, the whole being 1*75 metres wide. 
There can, therefore, be no reasonable doubt chat at this point the wall turned south- 
eastwards, converging gradually with the line of che modem ‘Litoranea’ toad, and 
enclosing the inland side of che ci^. Its line, visible for some z^o metres as a mound, 
passes close to the wind-pump chat supplies water to the Museum, but disappears before 
it reaches che entrance lodge of the Excavations. A trial trench cut in the open Held 
immediately west of che lodge was inconclusive. 

From this point eastward to the Wadi Lebda, no frircher traces of the wall are visible, 

** 6elo«, p. 71. ioferior lo du wall masorify bttw w West Gete aod 
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and ihece is kncpwn co be a very deep overburden of sand above the Roman screcc-levcls. 
Extensive excavations would be required to locate the South Gate (A 5). on the main 
road running south-west from the Arch of Sepcimius Severus to the bridge over the 
canal of the Monticelli.^ 

The next vesdges of the wall appear on the cast side of the Wadi Lebda, dose to the 
junction of the modem Licoranea and the crack chat leads down to the beach. Here 
^oinc 10.5) there ate some massive consemetions (A 6) built of refused matetjaUi 
which included ^ tombstone of C. Avillius Marsus (ZJ^T 633) inscribed in typical 
Severan style. It is probable chat these remains mark the sice of a tower on the wall line, 
which here becomes apparent as a low mound curving gradually away from the modem 
road, and heading for the prominent mausoleum of Gast Shaddad. The general course 
of this mound is ^uite dear, both from the air and on cheground, but remains of ancient 
tombs and post-classical field-boundaries complicate the topography. 

The prolongation of the main Roman street from the Severan arch cuts the line of 
the defensive wil at a point (A 7) dose to the modern road-house (‘casa cantoniera*) on 
the Licoranea, and hereabouts must have stood the andent East Gate, of which no 
surface traces are visible. The course of the Roman road, still following the same 
alignment, ypears again in the oasis between Lcpcis and the Wadi Hasnun, outside the 
perimeter of the Great Bank-^ 

The Mausoleum of Gasr Shaddad (point 14.4), the only upstanding monument in 
this pact of the necropolis, is only a few metres outside the wall line (A 8), and its 
survival may be due to its having been adapted as a watch-tower of the defensive 
circuit.^* Immediately south-east of the hill of Sidi Yusef (now crowned by the ruins 
of the Ridotta Setdmio Severe) the line of the wail en»rs an area of sand, and the 
high dune piled up against it has ensured its better preservation. A section cut here 
in 1947 (A 9, point 15.18) exposed the usual 1*75 metres width of wall, the inner 
and outer faces of re-used blocks being better selected and coursed than is usually 
the case. 

From A 9 the line of the wall, clearly visible, heads due north towards the beach, 
and the line of a ditch outside it is well defined, especially on the air photograph (pi. 
XV). It meets the shore some 250 metres cast of the ease mole of the Severan peer, 
in an area where some massive structures—now much denuded—stood along che beach. 
The final mound (A 10, point 15.85) on the wall line may mark the site of a terminal 
tower corresponding to the tower (A 1) at the western end of this land-wall. In this 
area, however, there are no signs of a sea wall, and f£ such was requited, it could have 
been improvised out of the walls of che earlier structures on che shore. The two major 
problems chat arise from our survty of this earlier scone wall are chose of its dace, and 
of the way (if any) in which the seaward frontage of che city was defended. These 
problems arc discussed on pp. 68—9, and yc^i. 
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(iii) ritf By^antiru Dtferuu (pi. XVI c, XVHl, XIX a and h. XX) 

The Byzantine milicaty authorities who planned the new fdruf^tions of Lepcis 
after the reconquesc of Africa made no use of ^e landward circuit just described. Only 
along che seaM^rd frontage of the city were they able to cake advantage of an earlier 
defensive circuit (see p- 69). Elsewhere they built an entirely new wall, except where 
the massive structure of the Severan Forum served their purpose sufficiently well. In 
one or two other areas, too, they were able to use pre-existing features, as is shown by the 
way in which the Byzantine wall-sector B 5 abuts gainst a strong if rougWy constructed 
wall built in lace antiquity along the south-west frontage of Regio IV, insula 1 (p. 69; 
cf. pi. XX hy^ 

The Byzantine defences are distinguishable from the earlier ramparts not only by 
the smaller area that they enclose, but also by their dimensions and method of con¬ 
struction. The new city wall was normally I'go metres broad, resting, where necessary, 
on a strong concrete foundation 2*Zo metres broad. Its superstructure is of solid masonry, 
builc of re-used but carefully selected blocks of limestone and sandstone, and cemented 
with a powerful lime mortar consisting mainly of crushed sea-shells. This characcerisric 
shell-mortar is very distinctive, and often reveals the line of the defences even when only 
a few blocks of scone protrude above the surface of the ground. In the whole excavated 
zone of Lepcis, mortar of this type is only encountered in che Byzantine defences, and 
in che wall that surrounds the cruciform Christian baptiscety in the Forum Vetus, itself 
also of the reign of Justinian-*^ 

There is no indication of a ditch fronting the Byzantine town wall, except possibly 
on the east side of the Wadi, in the sector B lo-i i, and even there the traces are un¬ 
certain. Ic must be recalled, however, that to dig a ditch anywhere on the west bank of 
che Wadi would have necessitated arduous work of demolition amongst the earlier 
buildings. It was probably deemed sufficient to scrip these for the materials 
afforded and to overturn any ancient walls chat remained to obstruct the field of vision 
from the ramparts of che new defences- 

Unlikc tfce two earlier circuits, the Byzantine defences have a somewhat complex 
lay-out (fig- 4), the r«ulc of incorporating and adapting such earlier buildings as the 
Severan Forum complex, and of successive modificacions of plan. On both sides of ^ 
great Severan Colonnaded Street chat led down to the Pott, we find some seaors of the 
Byzantine town wall that were evidently in use up to che lifne of the Arab invasions, 
and others chat had been abandoned and partly dismantled long before that event. In 
all, five elements of the Byzantine defences can be recognised, as follows: 


(A) North oj tU CoUnnaM Street 

(i) Primaty wall, running in a straight line from the sea-shore north-west of 
the Forum Vetus to the north-east comer of the Severan Basilica block. (Sector 


B i-j) 
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during the exesvation of the ’Dwacre. The lattsf 


buildup one of rive most hlglwtanding b the «ity> 
have continued to serve as an extramural redoubt durmg 
^ Byamine eeeupadon. 

** *this, and other Oiriftiaa mooucMtts of 
dscribed in Ward Perkiae-Goodchlld, 'Du Chrisuae 
Anciquids of Tripolitania', kcv, 19^3. 
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(a) Secondaiy wall, running north-eastwards co riie sea from a point midway 
along the primary wall, the normcm half of which was then dismantled. (Sector 
B 17 to C i) 

(3) Modifications co the Severan Forum, converting it into a forircss, and 
adapting its outer walls as pare of the defensive circuit. Also an isolated sector of 
curtain wall in the area of the Severan Nymphaeum. (Sector B 4—6) 

(B) Swfi of the Cohnnaitd Street 

(4) Primary wall, running from the south side of the Severan Nymphaeum, 
aaoss the present bed of the Wadi Lebda, and thence to the northern end of the 
cast mole of the Port. (Sector B 7-15) 

(5) Secondary wall, running from the Colonnaded Street, south of the Severan 
Basilia, towards Tower B iz of the primary wall, the outermost seaoc of the 
primary wall being then dismantled. (Sector B 18 to B 12) 

Although these walls represent two, possibly three, phases of fortification, there is a 
remarkable similarity or dimensions and of constructional cechnit^ue in all sectors^a 
fact which suggests that the interval between the first and last phases was short. There 
is little difficult in distinguishing between chose sectors that were dismantled and those 
that remained in use until the end: in the case of the latter, wind-blown sand has piled 
up against the still high-standing walls, whereas the former are uniformly stripped of 
stone down to the first or second course above the foundation. 

(1) The primary wall, north of the Colonnaded Strut (B 1—3) XVUI). As originally 
laid out, this sector of the Byzantine town wall ran in a straight line, probably from a 
point on the shore a little west of the Temple of Neptune (near point 5 - 95 ). in a south¬ 
easterly direction towards die north-cast corner of the Severan Basilica. The northern 
half o( this straight alignment was later dismantled, and there are therefore no surface 
indications, but the Italian excavations brought to light the dismantled tower B 1 (near 
point 7-2), of which only one course of masoniy survives above the foundation. From 
the site of the later tower B 17 (see below) southwards, the wall remained in use and 
intact, and a high mound marks its line. The wall has been completely cleared (by 
Baitoccini in 1925) at its crossing of the 'Cardo', immediately south of the Forum 
Vecus. 

The gateway (B 2) which stood at this point (i 3.77) is one of the most notable 
monuments of Lepcis, and may be compared with Solomon’s gate at Theveste, or with 
rhe contemporary gate of the fore at Madaura. It consists XVIH, fig. 5) of a single 
portal, 2*5 metres broad, and 6*5 metres high, flanked by two recungular towers, 
accessible from the inner face of the city waif by means of arched doorways. Narrow 
light-slits, serving also as loopholes, illuminated the interior of the cowers, which seem 
to have been roofed with barrel-vaults. 

The gate itself has a threshold of scone blocks, 50 cm. above the level of the Roman 
street-paving, from which it may be uifetred that an accumulation of sand and debris 
covered this paving in the sixth century. A flat arch of joggled voussoirs, originally 
backed by a barrel vault, spans the entrance passage. A scone staircase, construaed 
against the inner free of the wall, close to the south tower, gave access to the parapets; 
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LEPCIS: BYZANTINE GATE CB.2) 
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and it will be noted chac the (ace of the curtain wall beyond the south towei is slightly 
stepped forward &om its previous alignment. 

The stone used in the construction of the gateway is entirely re-used material, but 
was carefully seleaed by the builders, and is reasonably well cour^. It included (in the 
upper courses of the north tower) six blocks of the dedicatory inscription of a Flavian 
arch (IRI i4z); and, elsewhere in its structure, four blocks of another monumental 
text (iJ^r 550), and a base in honour of M. Cornelius Capitolinus (WI593). One of the 
voussoirs of the flat arch over the gate seems to have come from the balustrade of the 
Curia in the Forum Vecus, and bears a dedication to a certain Ru£nus (Z/^T 587). 
There are no traces of any inscriptions coeval with the gateway itself, but an e^ual- 
armcd cross with forked terminals is cut on the right jamb of the entrance. 

When excavated in 1925^ the portal of this gateway was found to be closed with 
large blocks of scone, the upper part of this blocking being well faced and coursed, the 
lower part less so.*’ This blocking of the gatew^ is probably of the Byzantine period, 
and may not have occurred very long after the gate was initially built. Inside the Mocked 
portal, the excavator found roughly built conscructioxis backing on to the city wall, and 
lying across the former course of the ‘Cardo'. These struccurcs were perhaps of the early 
Islamic period; but they have now been cleared away. The motive behind the blocking 
of this main gateway can only be guessed, but it is tempting to actribuce it to the en* 
croachment of the sand-dunes, and co regard the change in character of the blocking 
masonry as marking the approximate level co which the sand had risen. 

As regards the genenu acchiteccure of the Byzantine gate, it is hardly necessary to 
make a detailed analysis of a structure so completely functional. It will suffice to say 
that, of the better-pteserved Byzantine gateways in Africa, the 'porte Solomon’ of 
Tfbessa (Thevfstf) otfcrs the closest parallel, even though modem restoration (for 
military purposes) has somewhat disguised its original char^cer. In the Byzantine forts 
(as distinct from towns) of Africa, the main gateways usually lack the flimking towers 
(cf. Tobna, Timgad, and Mdaourouch). The architectural origins of the Lepcis gate 
should, however, be sought outside Africa and in Constantinople itself.*® There, in the 
land wall erected by Theodosius II in a.d. 413, the principal gateways (other than the 
Porta Autca) conformed originally to this simple pattern of a single arched portal 
flanked by square projecting cowers: theic lay-out was, however, complicated Ity the 
erection of the outer wall at a later dace. That the designers of the Lepcis gate had the 
defences of Constantinople in mind is confirmed, b^ond reasonable doubt, by their 
treatment of the inner face of the gateway, which closely follows the design adopted in 
the Theodosian land walls, for the Rhegium gate (Mevlevihane Kapi) and elsewhere. 

At its junction with the Severan masonry at the north comer of the Forum block 
(point 14.5S) the Byzantine wall broadens into a square cower (B 3), the inner arrange¬ 
ments of whicli are not visible. Here the continuous line of the Byzantine defences 
ended, and an improvisation of pre-existing structures took its place. For these adapta¬ 
tions, see p. 60. 

** For a fjllor dsaipdon, se« R. Binoccifu. Ik r«eauo 
CiuttinlaMO di Lepen Ma^oa', Arvuu TtifiotUonia 

** P. lUacbei, 6. Mey«r-P]adi, artd A. M. Sohneidec, 

Du Lcndffumt wi KonttaAOM^ Barlln, I93S-43, i, 


pi. 14-15 {n, pp. Cf. A. V«A Milliittes, By^vui^ 
ContuMiM^, Loadm^ tit Aina, cf 

G«elJ, M9mfWiu Aftrtqui^ a ii, ipot, 

S44-84. 
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(a) Tht senrtdary wdl. on tU rtprlb siiU o/lhe Forum Vems (B I ^17) XIX a and t). 
The modified wall-circuit of the Byzantine period leaves the original wall-line half-way 
along its length (point 10.3), and runs direedy cowards the sea, passing over the partly 
demolished poditf of the two major temples that faced the north-western side of the Forum 
Vecus- Its fine is not, however, straight, as is chat of the wall that it replaced, although 
its constructional technique is virtually identical. 

The junction of the primaty and secondary walls in this area is marked by a pr^ 
jeccing cower (B 17), conscruaed probd^ly at the time the wall-circuic was modified. 



Fio. 6^R.ECOMSTRycTfiD View op twb Byzantine Gats (B z). 

(Ncie t The hei^c of eh« rowers and o( the panp«t walk is based upon char of the 
barrer^ults withia the towers and over the entrance passage.) 


It was entered by a passage cut diagonally chtough the wall, ai‘»d ft had a window in 
the south side. From this tower the cumin wall runs north-eastward and passes over 
the rear wall of che Temple of Liber Pacer, which was stripped of usable material by 
the Byzandne builders. 

The wall then makes a slight northerly change of alignment and cuts diagonally 
across the remains of the Temple of Rome and Augustus, part of the west wall of that 
building being retained to form che side of a projecting rower (B 16) of the usual square 
type (pi. XJX 4). On ^ east, or seaward, side of this cower the Byzantine wall is 
pierced, at a level considerably higher than that of the Roman Forum (indicating the 
extent to which the ground level l^d been raised by the time of its construction), by a 
simple postecn 3 metres high, and 1*5 metres wide, arched over (p. XIX h). Ic is note- 
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worthy chat this p o s c an was constructed beside a cower, and not in the tower itself, v 
was the normal Byaanrine custom. 

A prominent engaged column, of limestone drums, marking the original north-east 
angle of the Temple of Rome and Augustus (point 12.96) is incorporated in the wall; 
and beyond it the course of the Byzantine defences is covered by dunes. It may, however, 
be assumed to have joined up with the fragment (C 1) of the sea wall, whi^ lies dose 
at hand. 

(3) Thi Byzantine hjmea oj iht Tonm Sevtrianum ani }Jymfhaewn mas (B 4-6) (pi. 
XX). We have already observed that the primary Byzantine wall in the area of the 
Forum Vecus ran up co the north-east comer of the great block of Severan public build¬ 
ings. This block was dearly incorporated in the defences, to form a citadel, throughout 
the Byzantine period. Duringrthe course of the Italian excavations it was found that the 
main entrances to the Severan Forum and Basilica had all been walled up, and there 
were also other isolated walls of a late period within its area. As most of these have been 
deared away, and the door blockings removed, ic is no longer possible to trace the suc¬ 
cessive phases of this lace milicary use of the Forum. Only by study of the mortar of the 
blocking-walls could it have been ascertained which were of the age of Justinian, and 
which an earlier or later period. 

Justinian converted the Severan Basilica into a church, of which there are substantial 
remains.** We may conjecture that the Severan Forum, already ruinous and largely 
stripped of its marbles, became the headquarters of the Dux limitis Tri^litaniUt and the 
quarters for his troops. Possible traces of this are soil to be seen in the walling up of the 
outer doorways of me tahtmu between the Forum and the Colonnaded Street, and the 
opening of fresh doorways on the side facing the Forum. At the time when this was 
done there was already a deposit of 60-80 cm. over the whole of the south-west portico 
of the Forum. 

The only noteworthy feature of this lace milicary occupation srili surviving is a 
rectangular tower (B 4) built up against the cuter face of the west wall of the Forum. 
This presumably belongs co a lace phase of the Byzantine defences, as there are indications 
chat the ci^ wall was intended originally co follow a line further west and co enclose the 
smaller church (Church 3), built by Justinian in the angle between the head of the 
Colonnaded Street and the Forum.*^ 

Ic is di£culc, however, co follow with precision the course of the Byzantine defences 
in the sector chat lies between the Severan Forum and the great Nymphaeum chat Banks 
the Colonnaded Street- The area immediately west of the Forum has still co be fully 
excavated; and in the excavated area adjoining the Nymphaeum, a high-standing length 
of the Byzantine waU breaks off abruptly at ^e point where ic mxf be presumed to have 
crossed the large piazza which fronts the Nympkaeum. 

This wall-seccor (B 5) runs along the east side of the Roman street that links the 
Severan Piazza with the earlier main thoroughfare of the city (the so-called *Via Trion- 
iale’). Ic begins ac a minor street-intersection, where the distinctive Byzantine xnasoniy 
abuts on to a massive wall of late Roman date (pi. XXi), perhaps a local defensive 
feature of the Vandal period (p. 71). This earlier wall itself rests on some 20 cm. of 


Wajd PerUfts-Gvedehnd, of. ek~ (fi. tS). 


»IUd. 
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soil, which had accumulated over the classical street-level, and another 50 cm. had 
acoamulatcd by the early sixth century- From this point the Byzantine city wall, still 



five courses high above ics concrete foundation, runs for some 50 metres souch-eastwaid, 
and then makes a double-bend before it breaks off abruptly on the edge of the Piazza 
(pi, XX a. fig. 7). Between the first and the second bend a foundation (B 6) of an un¬ 
completed or dismantled Byzantine wall runs for 7 metres foom the main rampart to the 
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&dge of the Piazza, and consists of a siugU course of blocks resting on pate of the 
stylobate of the Severan cxedra,^ s . » 

The curious behaviour of the Byzantine wall in the area of the Piazza (ng. 7) best 
explained on the supposition that a gateway stood, or was intended to stand, on the 
south side of the Piazza, at the entrance from the Colonnaded Street that runs behind the 
Hadiianic Bachs; and c^c its supcrsttuccurc, if completed, was either demolished after 
the Islamic mvasions or swept awav by one of the torrents of the Wadi Lebda in the 
Middle Ages, All that survives of cliis gateway is a group of lace foundations, incorporat¬ 
ing Roman columns laid horizontally, just outside the eastern excremicy of the Hadrianic 
Palaestra. These perhaps represent guard-rooms in the corner of the city wall; but as 
distinaive Byzantine mortar is absent, the possibility of an early Islamic date must be 
borne in mind.^ < 

The short sector (B 6) of dismanded or uncompleted Byzantine wall can only be 
explained as representing an earlier project of the Bymtine builders, in which it was 
intended to construct the wall across the Piazza itself, in a straight line to meet the pre¬ 
existing pier on the southern flank of the Nymphaeum. This project was abandoned in 
favour of a more circuitous course for the Byzantine wall, making fuller use of pre¬ 
existing features. Such changes of plan are not unknown in Byzantine military 
architecture (see p. 75)- 

(4) Jht outer vwll, s(nuh and east ^ the ColonnaJid Streit (B 7 *'^ 5 )* 

southern comer of the Nymphaeum, exactly opposite wall B 6, there runs a short sector 
(B 7) of dismantled city wall heading southwards towards the Wadi Lebda, on a line 
that diverges slighdy from that of the earlier (late-second-ccntury) stylobate. Its width 
is 2 metres, and although the mortar is not so disebedve as elsewhere in the Byzantine 
defences, there is no reason to dissociate this sector from that of the main outer line, 
which becomes very apparent on the tight bank of the wadi (point 9.B5). 

This outer line® has long been visible, and consists of a 1*95-metre wall, with two 
courses of blocks, well coursed and set in shelly mortar, resting on Bo cm. of rubble 
foundadon, firmly concreted with giw mortar. Romanclli, as we have seen, associated 
this wall with the late Roman wall still sunding high in the dunes west of the excavated 
area; but there can no longer be any doubt that it belongs rather to a circuit laid out 
after the Byzandne recon<^uest of Africa, and abandoned and dismantled not long 
afterwards- It was replaced by an inner circuit (B 18-20) of less ambidous perimeter 
(pp. 66-7). 

The first noublc feature encountered on the right bank of the wadi is a tower (B 8), 
which was excavated by Mr. D. E. L. Haynes in 1945. * 1 ^ towet is of the size (5-65 x 
4*50 m, externally) normally encountered in the Byzantine defences,^* but is of special 
interese for the fact chat it partly overlies an earlier aqueduct, with a spuas 55 cm. wide, 

Capuio t af o re the war, vere re-«xafnuied during the 
BridriiSdiool’s survey of iheS«v«raAPiazB in 1951. No 
dating «vid«nce wm wuAd. A nodam Decauv^ uwk 
<overs live presumed course of die Byumine vaJl in 
(his area. 

** Pint desoihed by KomaAo]]), L^fru Magnof p. t;o. 
An irregular bre^ in (he nuaoniy of the main 
behind (he tower probably rcpitosAta the rite of aa 
entrance doorway. A simiJar breach occiut in a corre¬ 
sponding poridon ie Tower B 1. 


•I In plan 7) this fragfr^ntary Byaantine founda¬ 
don (ogether widi the hl^h-etaoding wall 

£ {), to foRB a lower Or gateway; bui it mustbe ooted 
K o d wae dlamaotled or abar^ned when 6 $ wac 
built, rinee ^re ok 00 tracee of is bondiDg wici the 
ea p woJ weU-proemd face of d»e lanct. Heeoii 
excavadOM have eepoted the inner face ofB 
eon£nnuw TO( B 6 (epreaestt (he origiaal project, never 
coraplaeA 

** Thtfe lare walle were {tear excavated by Pro&aor 
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BftEACM (SITE OF ENTRANCE) AftCH BENEATH WALL 
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thac the Byzantine conscruccots of the inner circuic^ lo^ ) rv , , 

XtlSution of both waU and foundation. Th« ^ 

partly completed, since fra|ments of it appeared in the cutting made 

'*'"T:trBr;(;^t1^.‘Stb:^t‘:i^ tii^notw 

point the wall tuns northwards towar^ the ^ *X'asme 

^teTByzantine builders were able to make use of pre^istmg features, and a sectwn 
•w EKcavadoiM by die luUu Aithuologicai Mission 
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visible at point B 15 shows the actual wall-smiccurc to be only 1*50 roenes broad, 
resting on the massive blocb of the ease mole of the Severan port- 




SCALB 9 f ? ? *ugTftgg T0WER(B.I2) 

Fig. 9. 

Here, close to a small but massively constructed temple of the Severan period, dis- 
dneeive Byzandne wall-masonry ends, and die line of the defences is continued by a 
roughly constructed wall, 1*40 metres broad, on the inner side of which lie the scanty 

F 
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remains of Church 5.^® This cough wall, in cum, comes to an end when it reaches che 
lofty watch-tower chat marks the end of the eastern mole.®’ 

(5) ri« inner By^^tiru tireuit, south and east ef the CokrtHodid Sireei (B 18-20) 

XVI r}. The waJI'-ticcuit just described was evidently found to be unsatisfactory at some 
stage of the Byzantine occupation of Lepcis (not necessarily long after its initial con¬ 
struction—peclups even while it was still building), and most of its course was abandoned 
and dismantled. Only die easternmost sector, on che harbour mole, remained in use, and 
from a point near che angle-tower B 12 a new wall was constructed, following a gentle 
curve westwards towards the Severan Basilica. Its features, so far as these are visible, arc 
here described from west to east. 

The most recent descriptions of Lepcis make no mention of this inner circuit, 
although ic may have been ot^erved by Batch, and it was certainly used as a quarry by che 
Italian sappers who converted the Temple of Jupiter Dolichenus into a redoubt.®* The 
of their quarry-trench is still visible to-day. The high sand dune that had accumulated 
against both sides of che wall tends to conceal ics chapter, but large re-used blocks set 
in the unmistakable shell mortar of the Byzantine masons appear here and there. 

The most prominent fragment of this wall appears on the left bank of the wadi, 
beside the Colonnaded Street (point 8,7), and was brought to light in the course of 
Caputo's excavations outside the Forum. It is a massive pentagonal tower (B 18), which 
lies across che south-east colonnade, two of whose bases arc incorporated ia ics masonry 
(pi- XVI e. fig. 9 i), The form of this tower suggests chat it formed rhe southern side of 
a gateway; and certainly the line of che Colonnaded Street must have remained, even in 
Byzantine times, the most obvious approach to the Port area. There arc, however, no 
signs of a corresponding tower further cowards the Severan Basilica, and if the interpreta¬ 
tion as a gate is correct, we must assume chat ics northern cower was eicher dismantled 
after che Arab invasion or—perhaps more probably—destroyed by a torrent of the Wadi 
Lebda running down the line of the Colonnaded Street.®® 

From the eastern side of Tower B 18 there protrude a few metres of the curtain 
wall, pointing in a south-easterly direction across the modem bed of rhe wadi; and on the 
cast side of ^ wadi, on the high ground behind the Dolichenus temple, trial trenches 
cut (near point 11.96) across che prolongation of this line in 1949 revealed traces (B 19) 
of the wall. From this point, where the modern road to the beach cuts the line of che 
wall, a high dune marks the line of the defences running eastward, with two slight 
changes of alignment. Only one mcermedface cower (B 20; is visible before the angle- 
tower (B 12), but che deep accumulation of sand may well hide ocher cowers and 
posterns. 

Nine metres before arriving at Tower B 12 che inr^r curtain makes a bend of 20 
degrees, and this angle clearly represents che point of junction of the inner and the outer 
Byzantine circuits. The character of this junaion is obviously crucial for che relation 


** Wird Feriaiu-Coodfihild, <9*. ru. (a. 

It is ufKBRBjn vhether tne roiigbly buuc defensive 
will St the seacard enryniw nf Ac eistem aok iseidkr 
orUttr cW dte ByiantiAe arcuii, is the point efjufKtjen 
ii AOTvisiUe. 

** Aurigemsu (/IfiKa /taU»na HI, 1 pje, p. refers to 
^ quartying of this 'gresso aturo in ^ralkJepipedi di 


petra, ekvate eon meeriik raecc^teca'o ... 1 difeea del 

E itte im«Rio': end a photogziph in the arehivee of the 
tpartfitent 01 Andqultke u ‘fripoU shows the sappers 
at woriL 

** 'Dm north^wesT portko of the ColMineded Street is 
not oonstetdy excavated at dUs poiaQ It is possibk that 
traces of the mitsisf gate-tower may come to lig^t later. 
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between two circuits, and a cutring was therefore made at this point in 1950.^® 
This cutting revealed, beyond any doubt, that the outer waJl was the earlier of the two, 
and that it was demolish^ when the inner wall was built- Although the cutting could 
not be taken down to the lowest courses of the Byzantine wall, ore block was found 
protruding on the outer alignment, whilst the block above it had been cut batk to 
conform to the new, inner alignment (fig, 10). 

From Tower B 12 to the northern end of the eastern harbour mole, the Byzantine 
dty wall belongs to the original circuit, and has already been described (pp. 64'-6). 


JUNCTION OF I WE A AND CUTE A WALLS 
NEAft TOWEAe.ia , 



There is no evidence of any modifications taking place at the time of the construcrion 
of the inner wall. 

From this description of the Byzantine defences of Lepcis it is evident that they are 
considerably more complex than has previously been suspected. Disregarding for the 
moment the historical implications, ana the special problem of the seaward defmees, wc 
may tabulate the evidence as follows: 

(a) Primaiy Byi^tine walls uncompietfd cr laier dismanritd. 

(1) The sector running north-west footn Tower B 37 to the sea, and including 
Tower B 1, 

(2) The fragmenc B 6 in the Severan Ptasa. 

(3) The long outer sector on the south-east side of the Wadi Lebda, from B 7 
up CO, but excluding, Tower B 12. 

** The cunli^ vas made by meinbeia of the J9je Map of Roman Ubye «(p«dieoA, a^ Mr. Jobs ^»ul nuide ihe 
drawing OA whw fig. to is based. 
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{B) Ffimary hyi^Hne remaining m usi up to ths final abutdonment ojtht £ity. 

(i) The sector from Tower B 17 to Tower B of which the gate B i was 
blocked at some intermediate period. 

(z) The sector from the angle tower B 12 to the extremity of the east mole of 
the Pon (B 15). 

(c) Secondary By^tine walls. 

(1) The sector running north-east from Tower B 17 to the sea, and including 
Tower B 16. 

(2) The sector running eastwards from the presumed gateway B 18 up to, but 
excluding, Tower B 12. 

(d) Brimary Byzantine wall presumably abandoned in the second period, hut not dimiantled. 

The sector B 5, in the vicinity of the Severan Piazza,*^ 

(iv) The Sea Wall 

The problem of the sea wall of Lepcis is aJtt^eriier more complex than that of the 
landward circuits. Here alone the Byzantine defences must partly have coincided with 
any lare Roman predecessor chat there may have been; and not only has the heavy 
pounding of the sea throughout the centuries interrupted the line of the sea wall (or 
most of its course, but even where it has spared the masonry it has often washed away 
that mortar which, at Lepcis, is so often the key to the date of defensive works. Another 
complicating fretor is tlie existence of harbour works and ocher structures chat were 
particularly suitable for incorporation in a defensive circuit, and a distinctive wall- 
foundation may not always have been constructed. 

In the cenaal part of the sea frontage of the city traces of the defensive wail are 
visible at two points. The fine (C i) lies close to the Forum Vetus, and presents a short 
sector of solid masonry, of ce-used materials, several courses high. In recent years this 
wall has been undercut by the sea, and although steps have been taken to consolidate it, 
its future survival is not assured. Further to the north-west, close to the still un- 
cxcavaced ruins of the Temple of Neptune, there are traces of another sector (C 2) of 
che sea wi, on mui the same alignment as C i; but here little remains except the 
fbundacion trench cut through pre-existing scrucrurcs. Both these fragments of sea wall 
fall within the area enclosed by the prim^ Byzandne land defences; but only C i, with 
its characteristic shelly mortar, can certainly be ascribed to che Byzantine period- 

Beeween C i and che western mole of the Port, thete are no clear traces of a sea wall, 
but there were massive Severan harbour works in this area, and the beach is littered with 
large blocks of scone. It may therefore probably be assumed that these harbour works 
were adapted as part of che seaward defences of che city at whatever period the Utter 
were first erected. To the west of C 2, and half-way between this point and the western 
tennination of the land wall at Tower A 1, there are remains of a roughly conscracced 
wall visible on che beach; but it is largely covered by dune sand and ixs characcet and 
extent are obscured. 

If is curioid that Wall 6 t escapa^ th« dlsiantl^ Fostibly Si^sand had already b«^ (O cover U before 
jDsn wbkb the e(her sectors of the outer drcuit suSeied. the ctew Byeastiive de&nsiva sdieme ww decided 0(U 
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It is at Tower A i th^t the most tan^ble evidence of a pre-Byzantine sea wall is co 
be found, although only a short sector of this wall has survived (pi- XVI a). Hut, as 
we have already observed, the curtain-wall on the landward side is bonded into the tower, 
whilst on the seaward side it is built up against the towet face, and is patently later. 
There can be no question of a Byzantine dace for this latter wall, as it lies well ouuide 
the effective area of the Byzantine landward defences, and we may therefore conclude 
chat the first sea wall was erected at a date later chan that of the earlier land wall, but 
before the Byzantine reconquest. Since Vandal policy favoured the demolition of urban 
defences, and not their construction, we may also presume chat this sea wall was erected 
before Tripolirania came uruder Vandal control, in 455;^* and the addition of a sea wall 
to pre-existing landward defences may logically be explained as the result of the growth 
of Mediterranean piracy in the first half of the fifth cencur^iand of rhe Vandal occupation 
of Proconsular Africa. For confirmation of cliis preliminary conclusion we must, how¬ 
ever, await the results of excavation along the seaward frontage of Lepcjs- 


4. GENERAL CONCLUSIONS 


The city of Lepcis presents, therefore, traces of three (four, if we include the 
Byzantine modifications) successive landward defensive circuits, of which the outermost, 
an earthen rampart, is perhaps the most ancient. This great rampart has all the ap¬ 
pearance of an emergen^' measure, and wc have suggested above that it may have been 
hastily thrown up in a.O. 69 to meet the threatened Garamaatian invasion. 

That this rampart was not a city wall in the normal sense is certain both from its 
great extent and from the fact that many of the ci^'s cemeteries lay within it. Nor can 
it have been the first defensive work that the city possessed. We can hardly doubt that 
the original Punic settlement had walls, as had &bracha at the same early period.^ AU 
surface traces of them have disappeared beneath the later Roman city, but they lay 
presumably somewhere in the nei^bourhood of the Forum Vetus, which was the first 
inhabited centre of which any clear traces have yet been identified. A limit is sec by the 
early necropolis found by Caputo beneath the Thearrc.**^ 

Whether Lepcis was walled during the Augusun period, or at any later date before 
A.O. 69, is more problematic. The city was expanding very rapidly; and if there were 
any such wails they have disappeared as completely as their Punic ptedecessers. Ic has, 
indeed, been suggested that the curious, arch-like structure dedicated to Augusta 
SaJutaris is the South Gate of a Tiber Ian defensive circuit; ic lies immediately co the 
north-east of the Arch of Sevcnis, and is dated co A.p. 29-50.^ But there are no traces 
of a curtain wall adjoining it even in its foundations, which excavation lias exposed, and 
the arch is, and always has been, a free-standing structure. It can hardly be a ct^-gate in 
any defensive sense. Ic may very well, on the othec harjd, rrurk the formal entrance to 
the ci^ from the coastal highway chat was larer to become its principal nansverse 
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thoroughEiie, and was to be spanned at this point by the momimental arch of Sepcimius 
Scmus. Together with che roestone of Aelius Lamia (IRT 950), the Augusta ^utaris 
aich marks dtc formal limit of the city under Tiberius; but it cannot be used as evidence 
of a defensive drcuk at this point. On the evidence at present available, it is by no 
means impossible that che rapid expansioo of the city under Augustus and his immediate 
successors had outgrown any walls that it may have had earlier, without immediately 
repbdng them. This fact would go a long way to explaining the dace and character of 
the great outer bank. 

From A.D. 69 until the middle of the third centuty chwe is no recorded occasion on 
which Lepcis might have had need of a city wall- The campaigns of Severus in the 
interior of Tripolitania** probably took place well beyond che line of che Gebel. and 
there is no reason co suppose chat the city had previously been closely threatened by 
barbarians. If Severus or Caracalla had chemsclves walled the city, they would surely 
have done so on a scale and in a style commensurate with their great works in the Port 
area, or along che Colonnaded Street and its adjacent Forum. The fail of the dynasty of 
Severus (a-D. 217), and the consequent decline of the city’s presrige, marks therefore a 
terminus post ^usm for che construction of che Erst surviving stone wall circuit. Ic cannot, 
on the other hand, be later than che Auscurian invasion of ^65, on which occasion the city 
could be described as muro et populo valiiam (p. ). 

To what phase in this century and a half can che earlier wall-circuit be attributed? 
The fburch-century inscrfoiions referring to moenia (p. 45) provide no reliable due; and 
che current ataibution of^the wall co the fourth century is only an approximation. In a 
recent paper,Caputo has suggested that these defences, built entirely of re-used 
materials taken from combs (fragments of public buildings do not appear in these walls), 
should rather be attributed co che middle of the third century, when the limes of the 
interior was sccengchened by such blockhouses as che centenarim of Gasr Duib, erected 
by the emperor Pfiilip (244-6) as a defence against incursihus hetrhetrorvm.*^ 

There can be little doubt chat barbarian pressure was being felt on the limes Tripoli^ 
lanus not long before 250, but it is difficult to judge whether this would have resulted 
immediately in the hasty conscruetjon of defences at Lepcis. Indeed, tf a third-century 
dace is co be accepted for che scone wall, one would be more inclined to accribuce ic to 
Gallienus, in honour of whose consort the city adopted the additional title of Salonina, 
and the citizens that of Saloninani-*® Manni^® has recently commented on the actendon 
which Gallienus devoted to the forclEcations of cities, and has suggested that che 
dynastic tides given to certain dries during his reign might be indicative of the con¬ 
struction of new defences. Of an actual biubarian invasion of Tripolitania during this 
period, there is no hlscoricaJ record; but our sources for third-century history are so 
scanty chat we can argue nothing from their silence. Certainly, an invasion of this sort 
would not have been suiprising in the stormy reign of Gallienus, when almost every 
frontier of the Roman empire was threaecned- 
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Confirmacory evidence of a Gallicnk date may perhaps be sought in the text of a 
block of scone, ^ inscribed in honour of the younger Valerian (son of GaDienus) by the 
Lepcicani. that ivas found in 1914 by Aurigenvna lying some thirty metres from the 
Mausoleum of Gasc Shaddad, on ^ east side of the Wadi Lebc^. This mausoleum, as 
has been already noted (p. 55) adjoins, and may have formed part of, the defensive 
circuit. A public dedication ro a member of the Imperial family, although out of place 
in the city necropolis, would be readily explicable if it had been incorporated in chc 
structure of the cicy wall, or sec up beside it. It is, of course, possible that it was brought 
from elsewhere to construct or repair the wall ac some dace long after chc rtiga of 
Gallienus; but the re-used material in the wall fabric is taken almost entirely from tombs, 
not from public monuments. 

The West Gate (p. 51) cannot be closely dated, without further excavation, The 
closest contemporary parallels seem to be the Maxentian additions to the Aurelian Wall 
of Rome; but the circumstances of its construction, incorporating an earlier arch, were 
unusual, and it would be unwise to infer too much from rhe analogy. All that we can say 
is chat che circuit chosen for the wall includes the whole built-up area of Lepcis, except 
for che coastal suburbs on its eastern and western flanks. A gravestone of che Severan 
period (litr 717: ‘50 m, N of che Main Road’ should read *$o m. S etc.') has been 
fbuxid in jitu only a short distance outside che presumed wall line, on che left bank of che 
Wadi Lebda, The landward waU-circuic therefore follows the effective limits of the 
Severan city; except on che coast, little or nothing was abandoned. Nor were public 
buildings scripped^-as they were in chird-centuty Gaul—co provide materials zor the 
defences. For the present we can only say chat the earlier land walls of Lepcis are unlikely 
to be earlier than e. a.d. 250, and cannot be later chan $65; and char within these limits 
there is perhaps a balance of probability in favour of an earlier rather than a later date. 
The sea walls are secondary but cannot be later chan che Vandal occupation of 455. 

For che later defences of Lepcis we are on much surer ground. Procopitu has 
recorded (aedij. VT. 5) that che Vandals dismantled che walls of the African cicies, 
sparing only those of Carthage and of ‘a few other places’. The poor state of preservation 
of che inland sectors of the late Roman wall would seem to indicate that Lepcis was not 
one of these exceptions to the general Vandal policy; and in che years between A,r>. 455 
and 554 the city was probably undefended except by such makeshift fortresses as dve 
inhabitants were able co improvise out of earlier structures, such as the Theatre.** 

At all events, the Byzantine con<^ucrors of Tripolicania decided that it was im¬ 
practicable or undesirable to reconstruct the origiril wall circuit. In the words of 
Procopius (tudif. VI, 4), ‘Our Empetor 0 uscinian) built up the circuit-wall of this city 
from che fouridadons, not however on as large a sale as it was formerly, but much 
smaller, in order that the city might not be weak because of its very size, and liable co 
capture by the enemy, and also be exposed co che sand. At present, indeed, he has left 
che buried porrion of che city just as it was, covered by the sand and heaped up in mounds, 
but chc rest of the dty he li surrounded with a very strongly built wall.' 

The sand chat covered much of the Roman city was not all wind-blown dune-sand, 
Excavation at various low-lying points has shown^ that vast quantities of alluvial soil 
had been deposited by che Wadi Lebda after it had forced its way past the massive dam 
JRT 460 (dX “ Cf. n. IJ. “ Goodchild, in Fa*u i, 1946 »?»• 
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and regained it$ old course. RubBisS-dumps and the remaini of disintegrated mud-brick 
construction, fexwn the upper storeys of private houses,*^ had also £Iled the abandoned 

E arts of the city. At one period during the Vandal occupation, Lepcis is said to have 
een completely bereft of inhabitants, and it was clear that there was no hope of restoring 
urban life on the same scale as before the Vandal occupation. 

At their maximum extent the Byzantine defences enclosed some 44 hectares (110 
acres), about a third of the earlier w^ed area. In their Snal form they girdled only the 
Forum Vecua area, the Scveian Forum block, and the Port (about 28 hectares = 64 
acres). The original project of the Byzantine wall-builders seems to have been to enclose 
an area of relatively high ground on the right bank of the Wadi Lebda; and we may 
suspect that this area, zret from any danger of flooding, waa destined as a residential 
quarter, leaving the lefc-banl^ quarter, and the massive fabric of the Severan Forum to 
the military authorities, the dux and his staff. 

How far this project was realised, it is difficult to judge. The similarity of con¬ 
structional technique strongly suggests that the modified wall-sectors were little later in 
date than the primary ones, then partly or wholly abandoned and dismantled. Moreover, 
there are very few surf^e indications of late buildings within .the right-bank area 
enclosed by the outer wail; and the level of the surviving wall-foundation shows clearly 
chat there has here been no great accumulation of soil since Byzantine times. Superficial 
indications suggest, therefore, that the first projea was rapidly abandoned, and a further 
policy of retrenchment decided on. The propcied residential area never took shape, and 
the new wall-circuit left the Severan Forum as a citadel projecting from the main line of 
defence. 

To date precisely the two or more successive changes of Byzantine defensive policy 
at Lepcis is impossible. Those African sices that have provided epigraphic evidence of 
Byzantine fortification show that the patrician Solomon was a panicularly active wall- 
builder. He had two periods of office in Africa, 534—6 and 539-44, and the wall of 
Gafsa (Capsa) belongs to the second phase.®® The Byzantine walls of Lepcis may belong 
to either period, but it is highly probable that they were already in existence in 544, 
when the incompetent Sergius, dux of Tripolitania, allowed his bodyguard to slaughter 
eighty Libyan notables who had come to treat for peace.®’ Without the protection of 
stout ramparts, he and his outnumbered forces could hardly have escaped the wrath of 
the Lcvachac. encamped in the suburbs of the city. 

It is possible, coo, chat the drastic modification of the Lepcis defences resulted from 
lessons learned in 544. and that the foiiure to conciliate the local native population put 
an end to Justiniaii’s dream of completely reviving urban life in the reconquered cities. 
Defensive necessities were henceforward to ovenide all ocher considerations. The port 
and the governmental buildings installed in the Severan Forum had to be effectively 
defended, and space for civilian expansion had to be sacrificed. 

On the ocher hand, the explanation may be less dramatic and due to operational or 
administrative circumstances of which we have no knowledge, but which took effect even 
before the events of 544. The Byzantine military authorities did not always approach 

M Mud-brick wu nion extesuivelv used st Lepcis ** C^tt lun. 4 Vf, i. k iragu*. tu dux 
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the problems of focii£cation with the same sinrfeness of purpose that had chaiacteriscd 
their Romart piedecessors- A good example of their fumbling methods is provided by 
the fortress built at Madaura by Solomon in 5J9—44.®® Otiginally designed as an 
orthodox rectangular citadel with projecting angle-cowers, this fortress was completed in 
rather different form, part of its original walls beirig abandoned after only a single course 
of blocks had been laid. In the case of Lepds the evidence is inadequate to ^ow how 
much of the outer Byzantine circuit had been built before it was abandoned; but the 
change of plan may equally reflect the tortuous workings of the Byzancinc mind. 

For the closing phase of the history of the defences of Lepcis, there is remarkably 
little information, and we do not even know if the Byzantine walls oflered any resistance 
to the first Arab invaders. The absence of any reference to the capture of Lelda (as it was 
henceforward co be called), in contrast to the deuiled ^amative of the storming of 
Tripoli (the ancient Ofa), rather suggests chat the latter city had already superseded 
Lepcis as the chief city of the province. Yet the continuation of some measure of life in 
Lebda is shown by its mention in narratives of later campaigns down co a.o. 1000.®* In 
EI-Bckri's time (f-1028-94) the place was little more chan a castle sheltering a thousand 
Arab horsemen,®® It was in this period, too, in 1080-1 or J099-UOO, that an otherwise 
unknown 'Emir Sulaym^ built, among the ruins of a Roman building on the hill-cop of 
Rasel-Hammam, a small but massive fore, which is the last dated monument of the city. 

From the twelfth century down to the Italian occupation of 1911, the sand-dunes 
rolled unchecked over the ruins left by Roman and Byzantine builders, The winter 
torrents of the Wadi Lebda scoured die course of the once magnificent Colonnaded 
Street, whilst unidentified vandals exploded mines co overturn the walls of the Severan 
Forum. Ac various times between the seventeenth and the nineteenth centuries the 
city was quarried for its precious marbles, sent as far afield as London and Versailles. 
The last recorded episode in the history of the defences of Lepcis occurred in 1912, when 
Italian troops fought a battle to gain the heights of the Monticelli, and dug themselves 
into the spoil-heaps of the Roman canal. They later established a continuous line of 
trenches and barbed-wiie running from the south-eastern end of the Monticelli along the 
left bank of the Wadi Lebda as for as the aossing of the modern road, and then cutting 
across the open rigl^-bank area co the hill-tops of Sidi Yusef and Sidi Barcu, on which 
were erected forts named after Sepcimius Severus and Victor Emmanuel HI respectively.®® 
Under the protection of these forts Italian arcliaeologbcs began, in X920, the disimennent 
of the ancient city. 

R. G. GOODCHILD and J. B. WaW) Perkins 
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GASR EL-GE 2 IRA, A SHRINE IN THE GBBBL NBFUSA 
OF TRIPOLTTANIA 

(Plate XXI, XXH) 

The Site 

Gasa Et^GEZtRA^ stands on high ground about one kilometre south of the edge of 
the escarpment overlooking Wadi el-MacmCira where it debouches on co the Gefera, the 
coastal plain of Tripolirania, and about four kilometres due north of kilomecre-scone i66 
on the Jefren-Giado toad- The escarpment in the neighbourhood is over 400 mecces 
high, and the building stands at a height of 745 metres above sea-level, on the watershed 
between the wadis running down to the Oeftira and those feeding the affluents of the 
Upper Sofeggin system to the south. 

The building is surrounded by scattered erwiodyte dwellings and sparse olive 
groves, interspersed with Hg gardens and more open bnd used for cereal culdvacion. The 
remains of a Roman village lie some three hundred metres to the south-east, and the 
whole complex marks the north-eastern extremity of an area of Roman olive cultivation, 
roughly coinciding with the district known as ez-Zintan, and probably to be assigned co 
the period between the first and the fourth cencunes A.D. 

Thi Building (pis. XXI and XXH, a; figs. 2 and 2) 

Gasr el-Gezira, which, foe reasons given below (p. 79), is here provisionally re¬ 
garded as a temple rather chan as a mausoleum, consists of a central and two flanking 
chambers facing east, set on the long side of a rectangular podium measuring U'9$ by 
9*82 metres, which projects 4*45 metres in front of them. The masonry is of Urge 
blocks of local limestone, regularly coursed without mortar, and dressed on the outer 
faces of the whole building and of the central chamber. The thickness of the walls is 5 5 
centimetres, to which muse probably be added a plaster coating on the undressed inner 
fiice. The foundation course projects 25 cencimecres from the outer face of the podium, 
and 15 centimetres from the dressed face of the central chamber. Above this level a 
simple moulding ran all the way around the outer wall, and the cop of the podium is 
similarly marked by a projecting cornice. 

Access CO che incerior of the podium was gained by a main doorway 1*05 metres 
wide, near the north end of the front wail, and by a subsidiary doorway, 65 centimetres 
wide and 1*50 metres high, on che south side near the sou^-wesc comer. The main 
doorway is provided with a recessed sill and sockets for che jambs; the door was fostened 
by a wooden bar dropping into an L'^haped socket on che lefo side. The side door is now 
blocked by fallen scone, and no details are visible. The interior of che podium had a 
cement floor, now exposed in one place, 25 centimetres below the top of ^e foundation 
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course. No subdivisions arc apparent, with the exception of a room enclosed hy the 
Zowee courses of the walls of chc central chamber, and entered by a doorway on its notch 
side of the same size as the south doorway of the podium. The whole was roofed with 
wooden beams, whose sockets are visible in the surviving parts of the w^alls; these in turn 
supported the floors of the upper chambers and the platform in front of them fpls. XXI, a 
ar^XXn, ay ^ 

There is no evidence of the means of access to the upper level of the temple. No 
sign of external steps was found, and it is difficult to suppose that even a wooden flight 
of any size existed, since no scar is visible on the masonry- Such steps, it muse be 
admitted, fall very quickly into ruin, and many substantial remains of ancient temples 
exist in which they have almost completely vanished.^ Ic can only be suggested chat in 
this case there was a small stairway, giving limited acopss, eiclW on the oucside or 
within the podium, but there is no break in the line of existing beamholes or other 
irregularity co indicate its position. The level of the platform was presumably that of 
the bottom of the projecting moulded bases that adorn che terminal pilasters on the 
outer walls of the side chambers; che thickness of the floor would tlicn sugg^t beaten 
earth rather than wood as the material. The floors of the chambers chemselves appear, 
judging from che slight rise in the level of the beamholes in cheit walls, to have been 
about 7 or 8 centimetres above che level of the platform. 

The central chamber, which is 3 57 metres wide by 4* 10 metres deep, has a doorway 
1*95 metres wide in its front waU, with traces of che usual recessed sill and jamb- 
sockets at platform level. The lintel, now missing, probably ran across 3*05 metres 
above the sill: two surviving blocks ac this height have an excetfjal cornice, whiA dearly 
macks the cop of che chamber. The width of the doorway, together with the absence of 
a bar-socket on eithec side, suggests that there were double doors. Inside che chamber 
the only surviving feature is a pair of dressed stone ledges, J'Oj metres long and pro¬ 
jecting 20 cencimetres from the side walls, where they join the back wall of the building 
(pi. ^Od, a). Their upper surfaces are 1*42 metres above che presumed floor-level, and 
diey may have served as shelves for lamps or offerings, or to support a wooden table, for che 
same purpose, running along the back wall. The central chamber has no direct com¬ 
munication with the side chambers, which open on co che platform and do not appear co 
have had doors; cheic only internal feature is a round-headed niche half-way along che 
back wall of each (pi. XXI, a). The floor of the niche projects forward 18 centimetres 
in each case to frum a ledge 1*65 centimerres above che floor, ornamented on the underside 
with a simple moulding. 

The back wall of the building, which is almost complete, is continued above che top 
course of the central chamber for a further course of 60 centimetres and two courses of 
45 centimetres, the upper of which carries a comice on the outer face. Ic seems probable 
chat che side walls were originally carried up to che same hei^c and that the comice was 
continued around them. A large part of the north wall has fallen, but the south wall 
Jacks only the cwo upper courses and two or three blocks of che two immediately below. 
Among the debris of the north wall is part of a bartered Corinthian capital, which 

* Cf. R. Casnt and P. Cauckl«r, 2 m ZttbieaieiimAnn,Ri/nisfitTtmp 4 ii^SjmMtt^tAin, <938, 
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presumably adorned the cop of the cermina! pilascer. There must have been 3 similar 
capital on che pilaster on the south wall; and since its proportions make it dear ihac it 
muse have been incorporated in a course 60 centimetres high, there are only two possible 
positions for ic to occupy, either in the course that corresponds to the moulding course of 
the central chamber or in the course inunediately above. The first position is preferable 
on grounds of symmeoy, and, as will be seen (com the photograph, this course has been 
deliberately adjusted at the back comers, from a height of 52 centimetres along the back 
wall to 60 centimetres along the sides of the budding, suggesting that some special 
feature of this sort had to be incorporated (pi. XXI, h). 

No firm conjecture can be made about the method of roofing, since no beamholes or 
other means of attachment are visible. But if, as is likely, m three chambers were 
roofed, the lintels of the side chambers were probably immediately above the pilascet 
capitals. Ic has been suggested* that the two topmost courses, and the cornice, were con¬ 
tinued across the front above these lintels, thus forming a shallow well in which a 
pitched roof could be concealed-^a common feature of Mediterranean architecture. 

The presence of a socket for a beam in the face of che south piUsrer (pi. XXI, a) and 
a vertical groove in the base moulding of che north pilaster (pi. XXI, a) suggests that at 
least part of the plat f orm was covered by some sort of canopy and perhaps provided with 
a balustrade, but the nature and extent of this construction can only be determined by 
examination of the fallen cornice blocb from the front of the podium. Other problems 
mighc be elucidated in the course of a full architectural survey, since much of che fallen 
scone is present and identifiable. This, and the remarkable state of preservation of the 
building as a whole, is largely due to the fact that the later inhabitants of the area have 
been in the main troglodytes, who had no need to rob the site for building stone. 

In view of an inscription found in the vicinity (below, p. 79) it seems probable 
that the Punic dei^ Melqart, under his Latin form Hercules, was worship^ here, The 
rripartire cells was not designed for the worship of a triad of equal gods, tor the central 
compartment with its doorway is che focal point of the shrine, and the open chambers to 
right and left arc subsidiary. The Punic geds do not, as a rule, occur in groups of three; 
where ih^ are in association, they are in pairs. 

Three temples of Africa Proconsulacis have certain features in common with Gasr 
el-Gczira. The temple of Sacum (Baal Ammon) at Thugga, dedicated in a.D, 195, on 
the site of an earlier building, probably also a temple, has a cella that consists of three 
independent chambers.^ They lie at the rear of a large court surrounded by a pordco. 
The central chamber stands a little higher chan the ocher two, it was railed off nom che 
portico, and had a door. All three compartments had round-headed niches in che centre 
of their rear walls, the central one being more elaborate than the other two, with two 
small columns in front of ic. The second exanrole, in this case associated with three 
equal deities, is the Capitolium of Althiburus,^ which has two smaller chambers on 
either side of the cella, projecting as wings beyond the lateral walls of che temple. There 
appears to be no direct communication between these rooms and the cella. In front of 
the temple was a court. The scone floor of the ptonaos stood three metres above this, and 

' We ace indebted for dw Mggeidon to Mr. G. U. S. * Carat and Giuckler. 0^ eit., pp. S 4 -t a«d pL XXV. 

Cotb«a, F.S.A., but h»ve n»t reproduced U10 die secdon, * JUi., pp. S-to and pL IV. 
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no trace of any means of communication between the cella or pronaos and the court 
below, such as a central flight of st^, remains in the present state of the ruins. The 
third temple is that of Hensdt Khima,® which also has two lateral wing chambers on 
either side of, and independent of, the main celb. All three temples hice cast.’ 

It is not yet possible to date Cast el-Gezira, but the quality of the masonry suggests 
that it is not later than the early third century. Fragments of terra sigillata were found 
close by. Only excavation can decide whether it was surrounded hj a court, or throw 
light upon any means of access to the platform other than through die lower storey. 

Excavation should also confum or disprove the view that this building is a temple. 
The reasons for this identification are: (i) the absence of lotuU or »ny other arrangemenc 
in the lower chambers for the disposal of the ashes or bodies of the dead; (2) the three¬ 
fold arrangement of the cella, for which no exact paralW has been found, but which 
bears comparison with structures in several temples; (5) the wooden floor which, un¬ 
familiar though it is in temples, would seem still more unusual in a monument to the 
dead; (4) the existeoce of the inscription concerning an image of Hercules, and the 
apparent absence of any funerary inscription. The sixe of Gasr el-Gezira is not in itself 
conclusive, chough the majority of matiolea arc usually much smaller, a typical temple¬ 
like one being that south of Ras el-Gatcar in the Wadi Gsea, which measures 4* 30 x 5*20 
metres. Some very large mausolea of differing types arc, however, known in North 
Africa, such as Gasr Doga in the eastern Gebcl (14*25 x 9*40 metres),® Henscir ez- 
Zaatli. of temple form, in Tunisia (r. 5*50 X 10 metres)* and Morsott in Algeria 
(14*00 X 6*8o mecres).^® 

The site of Gasr cl-Gczira is not inappropriate for the high place of an ancient 
Runic god, commanding, as it does, on the one hand, the towering escarpment above the 
coastal plain and, on die ocher, the approaches to the great desert. If it is a temple, it is 
the third to be found in the interior of TripoHcania, the others being the sanctuary of 
Ammon at Ras el-Haddagia, Brevtglieri, dared by a Neo-Punic inscripdon to A.D. 15— 
17,^^ and the similar building, Senam Tininai, near the Wadi Sofeggin, between Mizda 
and Beni-Ulid-^ Both these temples had a single cult-chamber, with pronaos. 


The Ifiuriptton (pi. XXII, i) 


Local enquiry elicited the fact that there had been an inscription in or near the 
temple many years before, which had subsequently been carried off by one of the local 
itih^itants; it was eventually found in a troglodyte dwelling near by and removed to 


* C^gatt and Gauckler,«/. eit.^ p. m and pL XXV. 
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Tripoli Museum. Ic proved to be a limestone block of irregxdar shape, about 17 ccnti- 
mcS thick and centimetres high hy 51 long, Its irrc^dari^ may be the result of 
subsequent damage—both ends are missing—but it seems likely that ii only roughly 
dressed and plastered into a wall. It conuins, in a sunken panel 7 centimetres high and 
running the length of the surviving ^don, two lines of lettering ccncitnecres 
high, forming tl« middle part of a dedicatory insaiption 

de]I. HERCVUS.SIMV[lacruni 
?]M-PACATVS-AMIL[. 

recording the presentation of an image of Hercules. It seems unlikely that this was the 
cult statue, since the insaiption is not sufficiently imposing. The lettering, especially 
the M of smulamm, has features found in Rustic forms, and so is not likely to be earliec 
than the mid-second century. 

The name of the donor is of particular interest, since the third name can with fair 
confidence be regarded as Punic, either AMILITIS or AMILCAR. Amilids occurs on 
an inscription at Lepcis, which must be posc-Severan. and which appears to refer to a 
patnnus of the city,“ Amilcar, the Latinised form of the Punic ‘Abdmclqatt, servant 
of Melqart, is found more frequently in Latin insaiptions further modified to 
Ammicar.i* but ‘Abdmclqatt occurs three times on Neo-Punic inscriptions in Tripoli- 
cania.^^ The name Pacatus has not hitherto been found on Tripolitanian insccipcions, but 
appears elsewhere in North Africa, though only once as a nmen, when it would appear 
to refer to L. Pacatus Drepanius, proconsul in 389, the friend of the poet Ausonius.'* 
The Punic name Amilids or Amilcar, together with the Punic antecedents of much 
of the settlement of the Roman pwiod in Tripolitania, suggests that Hercules here 
represents the Latin form of Melqart, the once-famous god of the dey of Tyre, early 
equated with Herakics.^’ The god Hercules, who appears on coins of both Lepds and 
Sabratha, is mentioned in inscriptions of the second and third centuries at Lepcis,^® in 
which he figures as the protective deity of the city, and a priest of his is named in a 
fourth-century inscription at Sabratha.^® Heraklcs also o«urs on a Greek insaiption 
from a coastal sice near Zavia, between Sabratha and Tripoli.*® His worship was wide¬ 
spread in North Africa, and many episodes of the Hacules legend are associated with 
Punic Africa and are to be ascribed to the Punic dciiy who preceded him. Hercules is 
not only connected with cities, but is also found in remote places like Calceus Herculis 
near EI-Kantara. 

Mdsons' Marks 

Masons’ marks were observed on three of the fallen stones in the intaior of the 
temple. They are incised, are about 6 centimetres high, and arc respeaively A, V 
and VI. 

Olwen Brogan and David Oates 
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This paper summanscs che results of work carried out during the years 194^51 in the 
eastern Gebel of Tripolitania. The area had been visited, and some of the sices noted, 
by nineteenth-century travellers and by Italian archaeologists between che wars, and 
the adjacent plateau o£ Tarhuna has been the subject of a recent paper by R- G. Good- 
child.^ My work was complementary to his, and I have not reproduced the details of 
information so lately sec out except where they were immediately necessary. 

I was able to spend long periods in che territory while holding che Scholarship in 
Classical Studies at the Btidsh School at Rome and a Research Si^olacsKip at Trinity 
College, Cambridge, and I am deeply indebted both to the School and to my college 
for their generous support in unusual circumstances: in particular the bttec, for pro¬ 
viding a truck which carried me over fifteen thousand miles in difficult country and for 
a generous grant towards the cost of illustradng this paper. I am graceful, for their 
unfailing a^ice and encouragement, to Mrs. Olwen Brogan, to Messrs. J- B. Ward 
Perkins and R. G. Goodchild, and to Sic Mortimer Wheeler, who originated the idea. 
Mr, R. M. Bradfieid devoted a great deal of his free time over two years to helping 
me in the field, and must cake much of the aedit for the results we obained. 1 also 
had the assistance during one vacation of Mr. and Mrs. Alan Wells and Mr. Hugh 
Seymour. It is hardly necessary to add that the work could not have been carried out 
without the generous co-operation of the British Administration and che Italian staff 
of che Antiquities Department; I must thank my friends Professor Giacomo Capuco, 
then Supecintendenc of Amiquities, and Mr. and Mrs. Hamilton Browne of the Resi¬ 
dency at Tarhuna, whose assistance and hospitality on many occasions made my work a 
pleasure. 

I. GEOGRJ^PHY AND MODERN SETTLEMENT 

Tripolitania comprises the area between the Gulf of Gabes, tht Gulf of Sircc. and 
the Salwran oases of die Fezzan. It is dominated by the great arc of the Gebel escarp¬ 
ment, whose ends rest on the sea at Gabes in the west and Homs in the east; north of 

> 'RoTBUi ibeTarhami Phreau of TripoMon*’, fened to here as TariDUM PtaW- 

p«p«rt efihe Se^Ut Rofn$ rix, 195 (, p. 4V I'e- 
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the escarpment is a barren sandy plain, the Gefara, stretching to the low seashore and 
broken c^Jy by a few oases, of which Tripoli is the greatest. Towards the south, 
the Gebel slopes gently to a barren expanse of steppe, intersected by a maze of gullies 
cut by the quaternary rains, in whose beds ate isolated patches of cultivable land and 
scrub vegetation. These gullies feed four great wadis, Tareglat, Sofeggin, Zemzem, and 
Bei el-Chebif, which run cast and north-east towards the Gulf of Sirte. Of these the 



Fic. I. 


first two have their origin on the southern slopes of the hill country, Tarwiat—the 
KTvuy of Herodotus—in the cast, and Sofeggin, whose fertile comlands were fenwus in 
antiquity, in the west. The abrupt northern slopes of the Gebel are drained by wadis 
cunning north across the Gefera, and their steep-sided watercourses provide the only 
practicable caravan tracks through the escarpment. 

The hill-country itself fells into two natural divisions. Gebel Nefusa, stretching 
from the central massif of Garian to the Tunisian frontier, is very broken country, 
rising in places to over 900 metres. It is today the last stronghold of Berber-speaking 
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tribn, and th« comparative patici^ of Romanised ^ectlemenc su^escs that itj inaccessi* 
bility wis always a barrier to penetration from the coast. The eastern end of the range 
(6g. i ). with which wc are particularly concerned, is a band of hills up to 500 metres in 
height and about 45 kilometres across, undl just east of the GaHan massif it narrows 
abruptly to a neck 20 kilometres wide between the Gefara and a high sandy plateau. 
It is now divided between two tribes: the Tarhuna, who stretch from the massif to 
Wadi Gsea, some 60 kilometres to the ease, and theMsellaca who lie between Wadi 
Gsea and the sea. The territory of Tarhuna comprise a few fertile valleys north of the 
watershed, and a high exposed plateau on the south. The average rainfrll exceeds 200 
millimccres a year, but drought and the hoc south wind arc ever-present dangers.* 
As a result the great majority of the native population are semi-nomadic coltivatois, 
although the prosperity of the Italian settlements on the Plateau shows that highly 
oiganised dry farming can be a success, The Msellau countty, on the other hand, is 
lower and more undulating, and its nearness to the sea gives it an average rainfall in 
places of over 300 millimetres; the inhabitants arc more settled and prosperous, pos¬ 
sessing extensive olive gtoves, and living in permanent villages rather chan in tents. The 
most important centres in the eastern Gebcl are Homs, on the coast, Cussabac, the 
capital of the Msellata, Gasr ed-Dauun,a market village on the borders of the two tribes, 
and Tarhuna, the capital of the tribe of the same name. They are now joined by a 
modem tannac road along the crest of the Gebel, which after Tarhuna leaves the hills 
and makes across the Gefara for Tripoli; the region i$ also served by innumerable camel 
cracks. 

This variety of modem settlement is imporunc, both as an analogy in the study of 
andent sices and as a factor in their preservation.^ At the end of the last century Cowper* 
repotted many sices on the Tarhuna placeau which have since been almost completely 
destroyed by the builders of the Italian settlement. In the less accessible valltys to the 
north, and the hills of Fetgian beyond the settlement to the south-east, they have 
suffered little, while in Wadi Gsea a similar attempt at European colonisation is mori¬ 
bund owing to wartime insecurity, and only occasional damage has been done. In 
Msellata, on the ocher hand, continuity of village settlement since the end of rhe Roman 
period has overlaid and obliterated much of the evidence. Surveys by the writer, from 
a base in Wadi Gsea in the povecty-scrickenlcaJcan colony of Villaggio Marconi, covered 
an area stretching from the northern wadis of Tarhuna to the Tareglat, with occasional 
forays through Msellata to the hills behind Lepcis. The sices on the plateau had 
already been studied by Goodchild, and the most complete record of new material ex¬ 
tends over some 300 square kilometres centring around Gasr ed-Dauun, where the 
modem market proved to be the descendant of a Roman village. This area (fig- 2) has 
accordingly been chosen to illustrate the present paper. 
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n. GENERAL DESCRIPTION OF THE EVTOBNCE 

In brief, the sites examined proved co be of two periods, the first representing the 
extension of intensive dry farming during the main period of Roman influence, from 
the first to the middle of the fourth centuries A.D-, and the second the establishment on 
the same lands of a prosperous though barbaric native society, probably as a result of 
invasions from the pre-dcseit country during the late fourth and early fifth centuries. 
The form and origins of this early medieval society involve a discussion of complexicies 
of Berber history which would be out of place in me present context, and will form the 
subject of a later paper. Before turning to examine individual sites of the first period, 
a short description of their common features may be usefpl. The data here given are 
the result of surface survey; the first essential was to record and distinguish the types of 
sice, a work which left little opportunity for excavation, chough this is desirable both 
to test the results and to establish a proper chronology. It must, however, be remarked 
that in the Tripolxtanian countryside more is visible above the surface of the ground 
than is normally the case elsewhere, and all too often nothing survives beneath it—the 
ancient ground level is frequently either exposed or already eroded. 

The sices consist for the most part of farms of varying siae with their associated works 
for water control and supply, a few mausolea, and here and there a small village such 
as the one at Gasr ed-Dauun. The farms and villages are characterised by the absence of 
formal defences—their principal difference from the fortified forms hitherto regarded 
as representative of Roman settlement—the high standard of conscmccion, and their 
genefol aspect of prosperous security. The feature of a building of this period that 
leaves the most disdnccive trace is me walling of concrete, sometimes faced with small 
coursed blocks, and strengthened at intervals of 2 to 3 metres by dtessed limestone 
orthostacs. These walls arc often set on a foundation course of huge blocks. They some¬ 
times survive intact to a height of a metre or more, with the single- or multiple-block 
orthostats standing up to as much as 5 metres, but more often the orthostacs alone ro< 
main to mark the line of the wall, with the filling between them showing as a trace of 
concrete on the surface or as a soil mark- This form of conscrucrion is commonly used 
for all purposes in the form buildings, but is often supplemented by plain concrete or Ity 
fine masonry of large blocks, and in some cases, where lines of orthostats survive widi 
no trace of filling, this may have consisted of mud brick; the difference of material 
would appear at present to be one of quality and expense rather than of period. The 
common feature of ail these types of wailing, which distinguishes them from later work 
e^dubiting the same characteristics in a debased form, is the uniform thickness of the 
wall at 50-55 centimetres. Even more precise conformity to this particular measure¬ 
ment has frequently been observed in buildings of the Roman period in the coastal 
cities, but its exact relationship to the local scales of measurement has not been deter¬ 
mined. Surviving traces show that these walls, with the exception of ^viously decora¬ 
tive masonry, were commonly faced with cement or painted plaster. The stone used is 
local limestone, of which abundant supplies are available. 

The second conspicuous feature of the farms, which gives the key to the whole agri¬ 
cultural economy of the region, is the veiy large number of ruined olive presses. These 
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arc of the lever * whkh appears to have had a very long life and certainly went on 
being used in its original form well after the Roman period; a modification of it is still 
in use among the i^bs today. The press (fig- 3 ) consisted of a wooden lever up to 9 
mccr« in length, having as its fulcrum a wooden bar fixed in holes in two stone uprights. 
The olives were placed under a wooden slab attached to the lever at a distance of some 
2 metres from the ftilcrum, and pressure was applied by means of a windlass or screw, 



Fic- 3.—ScHBMATic Drawing or an Olivb Prbss- 

mounted on a heavy weightstonc, which forced down the free end- The oil ran out into 
a channel cut in the stone slab on which die olives rested 1 and thence into one or more 
ranks lined with opus si^ninum. The wooden parts have naturally perished, and their 
existence has had to be deduced, but of the more permanent elements one at least and 
sometimes all are plainly visible. The most striking relics of the press, and often of the 
farm, are the twin srone uprights carrying the bar chat stopped the burr of the Icvcr- 

* A recoosauedoa of a veiy ^itar press lo those Myresand Evans, 0p.a(.,p.9SS. For the Utvan evidence 
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These may consist of monolithic columns, or of several blocks one on top of the ocher; 
they are set in a slightly recessed base, flush with the ground, and crowned for extra 
stability with a capstone, often with heavy weights superimposed on ic which were 
bonded into the wall behind the press. The bar was sometimes slid through a trans¬ 
verse hole in one upright to rest in a corresponding slot in the ocher, or alternatively 
fitted into slots cut in the front inner comers of the uprights: a combination of holes 
with angle slots in the same press is sometimes found, and the method of mounting the 
bar would not appear to have any especial significance. Almost all types provide for 
three possible positions of the bar, the lowest ac about i metre from the ground, and 
the ocher two ac intervals of about 6o centimetres above it The bar was presumably 
lowered to obtain a better purchase as the olives were compressed. The uprights of the 
press attain a height of 3 metres or more, and its total Jicighc may be 4 or 5 rneaes. 
Holes facing forwards in or above the capstone probably held the beams that supported 
the tackle w lifting the lever. 

Less often visible arc the pressing slab, with its adjacent tanks, and the weighestone. 
The slab is normally a block about z meercs square and of varying thickness, with a 
projecting tongue in front or ac one side to carry the channel that conducted the oil into 
the tank. This channel communicates with another, cither circular or square, cue in 
the top of the slab, the purpose of which may have been either to collect the oil or per¬ 
haps to retain the sides of the cub in which the olives were placed. The oil tanks are 
usually placed, one by the side or in front of each pressing slab. At the coastal villa of 
Ras el-Hammam near Lepcis they are arrar^ed in series of three, a system which 
facilitaced the progressive separation of the oil from the water and sludge which form 
sixty per cent of the original extract from the olives. This arrangement is only rarely 
fouiU in the Gebel, where the oil must normally have been skimmed off the surface of 
the tank. The weightscone consists of a dressed block, about 2 metres by i, with a 
depth of i metre. In its upper surface, ac right angles to the line of the lever, is a groove 
10 centimetres in width and depth, Unking two large dovetails cut in the ends of the 
stone This carpenter's joint suggests that the stone originally carried some form of 
wooden mechanism to haul the beam down. The force that could be applied by a press, 
massive though it seems, would hardly be sufficient to press the olives without pre¬ 
liminary crus^g.« Objects commonly called oUvc-crushets found on the sites, 
sometimes in the form of simple stone mortars, more often with the central socket of 
the rotary crusher. Their purpose was certainly w grind something, but their very small 
capacity and comparative rarity make ic unlikely tl^t they were an invariable accessory 

in large-scale production. . r l • • 

The remains of the forms themselves thus acKst the preoccupation ot then 
habitants with the production of oil for export by the technique of ^ farming, the 
only possible method of cultivation over nine-tenths of their land. This was supple¬ 
mented in places by the growing, in smaller quantities and probably for local comum^ 
tion. of crops requiring a more humid soil. This was made possible by terracing the 
wadi beds in chdi steeper courses with concrete barrages built at intcn^ls ac^ them; 
the remains of these barrage systems constitute the second group of evidence for Roman 
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breaking simin of (he voodeo corapenena give t naxi- 
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•agrioilmre ia the Gebel, and it will be convenient to summariae the evidence for their 
function befote dealing with the complexities of individual sites ’ 

They vary inform from the short, t£ick, and high dam crossing a narrow ravine, which 
at first sight most forcibly suggests a Kservoir, to the long, low, and narrow wall set in a 
broader and flatter part of the wadi bottom. There is no reason in fret to think that 
this difference represents mote chan an adaptation of the type to varying circum¬ 
stances. An excellent example of the first variety, often photographed by travellers, is 
CO be seen by the side of the modern road in Udei cl-Mc above Cast ed-Dauun (pi. 
XXULi). The visible length of the barrage is i6 metres, and its height just under 5 
metres. The greatest thickness is 5 metres at the base, which is reduced in steps on the 
downstream fece to 1-70 metres at the top. The structure is apparently almost intact, 
if we restore the fragment lyiijg beside it fn the wadi bed, and it went out of use because 
the watercourse, w^ch was little smaller chan at present, found its way around the 
southern end. It was increased in height two and perhaps three times, though it is 
diflicult CO say which of the increases represents merely a stage in building, and which a 
measure necessitated by silting on the upstream side. 

To elucidate this point, we must refer to a dam of similar proportions, also 
practically complete, in Wadi Turgut, a short distance below the wells of Bir Damra (pl- 
XXmi). Its overall length is 1J metres and height $ metres; the downstream face is in 
this case sloped, rather than stepped, back to resist the undermining effect of water 
cascading over the top. The thickness at the base is 3*50 metres, but there is an 80- 
cenumetre overhang on the upstream face at a height of 4‘^o metres. This demon¬ 
strates chat, when the dam had become choked with silt up to this height, it was 
chickened and raised to a level that is clearly visible as a second joint, with the outline of 
a spillway, along the upstream free, 1*50 metres above the overhang. Later it was raised 
a nirthtt 1*50 metres to its present height, this time without thickening. If the object 
of the dam had been to store water for irrigation, an increase in height of 150 metres 
would have been an absurdity, since it gives a very shallow reservoir with a large area 
for evaporation, and the w^r would have been wasted by this means and by seepage 
foster man it was used. Clearly the object was to collect eaith above the dam, and at the 
same time to slow down the space and minimise its capacity for destruction, while re¬ 
taining just as much water as would sink into the fertile soil thus created. This would 
also raise the level of the underground water cable, and it is possible that water for irri¬ 
gation was drawn from wells sunk in the earth al»ve the barrages- No traces of well¬ 
heads or channels have been observed, but the method is widely employed in the ter¬ 
raced gardens of Gebel Nefusa. 

'rfere can be no question that the purpose of the long chin walls found in the open 
valleys of the lower Udei el-Me and Wadi Gsea was the same. These would have had 
neither the height nor the strength to hold much water, and their design shows that 
they were intended to deflect and spread che torrent rather chan to contain it. A large 
proportion of che scruccutes examined are of this type, and it is obvious that they were 
usenil only as elements in a large system of flood control. Constant maintenance was 
necessary to keep the system foncrioning, and evidently che erosive force of the water 

* A dcBiIcd survey of the Udei <eri«s wat msde subject of a sepante artklc. 
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Wis always a considerable danger. When ihcy broke, the effect was cumulative and 
evennxally disastrous, as can be seen at the lower end of the series, below the junction 
of Udei ^-Me and Wadi Gsea. Here the present width and depth of the gorge are many 
times char of the original watercourse, whose profile is preserved in the cement face c>f 
one of the dams (pis. XXIUr and d). The effort involved in building and maintaining 
about sixty of these structures of various sizes in Udei el-Mc and its tributaries alone 
shows chat the benefit derived from them was considerable, and that the produce of che 
land they procected, with the water they provided for it, must have been very valuable. 
Neverthdess, ic would be a mistake to suppose chat, since the mccltods employed are 
paralleled in modern large-scale schemes of erosion control, these ancient systems were 
more than local in their usefulness. Where they were not immediately necessary they 
were not used; there is only one dam in Wadi Gsea above its confluence with Udei 
el-Me, since its rate of fall is gender and there was probably only a gully in isolated 
places; and they occur very spasmodically in other wadis. 

Unfortunately there is no evidence what authority or social group was responsible 
for the individual ^tems, chough the Jack of concinui^r between them suggesw that 
the authority was lool rather than central. Their existence does, however, demonstrate 
that spates were the normal result of rainfall as they are today, and hence that che surface 
erosion of the upper catchment area was already advanced at the time when they were 
built. When this was, we cannot say with accuracy. Strabo attributes a barrage at the 
mouth of Wadi Caam, just above the source of the Lepcis aqueduct, to che Phoenicians,® 
and Froncinus in the first century A.D. mentions their construction as an African habit.® 
At all events they were maintained for a considerable period, and a similar system, using 
earth banks, persists in the Gebel Mefusa and in Msellaca to this dsy; che produce of 
these Arab gardens—figs, melons, and ocher fruit fot the local market—probably repre¬ 
sents the type of crop raised in Roman times. 

HI. INDIVIDUAL SITES 

Returning to che sices themselves, an account of some individual examples will 
help to clarify the general description given above- The places mentioned arc numbered 
for ease of reference on the accompanying map (fig. 2), and we shall look first at the 
traces of Roman occupation at the nodal point of the whole district. 

(i) Cast ed-Dauun (Suhuttutu) (PI. XXIV; fig, 4). 

Gasr ed‘Dauun is, arud probably always has been in historic times, the market 
village for the regions of Fergian, Gsea, and Ti^c. Ic is the focus of their communica¬ 
tions; in addition to the Homs-Tarhuna-Tripoli road mentioned above, several im- 
porcant camel tracks pass through or near it. The main route from Gasr Garabulli in 
the Gefara comes up Wadi Turgut and passes down Wadi Gsea to the villages of the 
lower Tareglat, whence branches lead cither to Zliten on the coast or to Beni Ulid, the 
capital of the Orfella in the pre-desert area. A further branch of this track, called che 
Tngh el-Arza or ‘Track of the Columns’—perhaps from the number of ruined olive 

* Crar. zvii. ). iS-iv. It i»ifopossil>lew say whether Wadi Caam- 
thi»faa»g« »&n » any of tte surviving jttucfure# in the * ^ e^ttifovtrjtu «grofum 11. 
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presses which are ifs landmarks—leaves ic in the upper Turgut, crosses the modem road 
just west of Gasr ed-Dauun and runs south-east through the Fergian to the upper 
Taceglac, Ochcc important tracks link the village directly to Cussabac, to Amamrc, one 
of the richest areas ofMscUata, and to the middle Fergian- The antiquity of these 
routes cannot be proved, but it is significant that they appear to serve those disrricts 
where ancient sices are most thickly <£scribuccdr and it is inceresting to sec, in the gully 
known as Sciaabec el-Khcil, which is the normal approach to the market from the south, 
the boulder revetment of an old toad running along the hillside above the level of the 
Roman barrages through whose ruins the m^etn crack passes. The discovery of two 
Roman milestones^® only zo metres from the embankment of the modem toad in Udei 
el-Me, 2^ kilometres above the village, confirms riiat the Roman highway from the 
Tarhuna plateau to Lepcis^i,^assed &ough the market, Thereafter, if we accept the 
existence of a mile^udon at Cussabac, it must have followed the track cither of the 
modern road south of Ras cl-Msid, or of the more diiea caravan route north of the hill. 
Of the two the second seems more likely, both from the presence of ancient sites along 
it, and from the fret that it crosses fewer and smaller wadis, a most important con> 
sideration for a road that must carry wheeled traffic in the rainy season. 

The remains of the village itself have been largely obliterated by fifteen centuries of 
erosion and of almost continuous settlement around its wellsUnlike the two villages 
of Mesphe and Thenadassa, recorded in the Antonine Itinerary,'* whose sites have 
been identified at Medina Doga and Ain Wif farther to the west, the surviving traces 
of its buildings do not suggest any attempt at formal alignment, but rather a long 
straggling line of houses beside the road. These can be traced at intervals from the 
junction of Udei el-Me with a northern tributary on the west side of the bowl in which 
the wells lie, over the low ridge which separates it from the western tributaries of the 
upper Gsea. On the north side of the watercourse near the road junction the founda¬ 
tions of several small buildings with cement floors and epustisninttm ducts, perhaps drains, 
are visible at ground level. On the other side of the wadi bed a single wall running 
south-west gives the alignment of a building, which may originally have stood beside 
the road; the watercourse must have been crossed near this point, and it is possible that a 
concr e te dam, which tuns part of the way across, was in fact the retaining wall of the 
road embankment; it appears too wide and low to have served any ocher us«ul purpose. 
A short distance to the west a circle of red, burnt brick seems to indicate the presence 
of a pottery kiln of similar size to those at Ain Scersciara.'* The flat ground to the 
nonh-east beside the modern road is littered with pouheids, and occasional fragments 
of concrete wall are visible; and a mound just south-east of the road, where it bends to 
leave the bowl, evidently conceals the remains of a small bath-house whose hypo- 
caust Hues protrude at its northern corner. Trenches in other adjacent mounds, dug to 
otccact building material for the road and for the Italian aqueduct, show a roughly 
geometrical pattern that su^escs the presence of ancient buildings, and others may lie 

" For t«x(iee A^ndix I, p. T. M. RmoUs and ^Jeiurdra 1 («d. CunB), pp. xo-ii. For 

J. B. Ward Perkaiu, /lueripficM oj Maspha aea GoodchiU. ^Tarhuaa Platou. pp. 4 $ £, sfwl 

pjS and 93?. for Ain V^f, Goodchlld and Ward PeHcina. The T ifTt** 

Eastern Road* m Goodchild, Ro/wi TripolinnuaiAthe li^t orree«ttcduccn«nes',/ mtao/o/ 
KodAi aiU in TV^pM^MAce, Tripoli, 194S. Hamaa Siudm XKriv, 1949,0. a4. 

“ Trv«$ oftenleowni here vere nodeed by Bartcedni “ GoodAfld, 'Tarivuna Rateau', p. yd, 

T.4 Aenehidi ddla Tripolitania’, /4agy^nu vii, ipaS, p. $6. 
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beneath the hummocks beside the present-day village xo the south. The north¬ 
eastern outskirts of the village are marKed by concrete roundacions just over the ridge, 
where the Cussabac camel-track parts from the main road. In the fork are the 
vestiges of a small rectangular building, and other walls run up the hillside, with an 
opw rt^ninton channel on their upper side to catch the rain-water from the slopes above. 
Cowper^^ reports Roman columns and capitals from Gasr ed-Dauun, and a few bases 
and simple Ionic capitals now lying outside House No. 2 at Marconi ate said to have 
come from here. 

Although there is no mention in the Antoninc Idneracy of a road station between 
Lepcis Magna and Mesphe, the Peutinger Map'® shows a loop toad between Lepcis 
and Oea which is almost ceruinly the same route. There is an obvious error at some 
point in the disunces given«on the Map, but it marks two places, Subututtu and 
Cercar, the former lying 25 Roman miles from Lepcis and the latter 15 miles farther 
on. Calculating from the mile-station discovered in Udei cl-Mc, which bears the num¬ 
ber XXX, Gasr ed-Dauun lies approximately 2S Roman miles from Lepcis, and a 
further 15 miles brings us to the pottery kilns and villa at Ain Scersciara, which has 
been provisionally identified with Cercar.'’ We may thus suggest the identification of 
the vilage at Gasr ed-Dauun with Subututtu. The difference in the names given in the 
Innerary and on the Map along the same road may be explained by supposing dut in this 
area at least the Itinerary gives semi-official stations while the Map marks places of more 
commercial importance. 

(2) OUvcIarms (Pis. XXV-XXVXCI; figs. 

Above and below Gasr ed-Dauun, in Udei el-Me and its tributaries, is the skeleton 
of one of the barrage systems whose function has been described above. The hillsides 
around now yield only scan^ pasture with an occasional patch of barley, but the large 
number of small ^ems whose ruins break the skyline show that the village was formerly 
surrounded by extensive olive groves. A group of these sites lines the crests around the 
head of Udei el-Me. They arc not well-preserved by comparison with others farther to 
the south, but theit condition is ^ical of a Urge majority of the sites examined, and 
the rudimentary plans recovered in three cases give a good idea of the haphazard layout 
of many of the smaller establishments. 

The northerxunost of these farms (Site 2, fig. 5) lies on the north side of a gully 
just west of the main northern tributary of Udei el-Me. The visible traces are nearly 
all of Roman work, die filling between the orthosrats being of concrete faced in some 
pUces with small dressed blocks. The rebuilding of some parts in unbonded rubble 
does, however, indicate a later reoccupadon, which may have assisted Nature in d^ 
nuding the eastern half of most of its masonry. The plan clearly shows that the buildings 
were in two separate groups. That on the west is composed or three buildings, of which 
the lower two were joined by pairs of connecting walls, probably rows of small rooms 
enclosing a cour^^ard. The block at the lower ^ of the cour^ard is subdivided into 
three Urge and three smaller rooms, but its funedon cannot be determined; that at the 
upper end housed one or perhaps two pressing rooms, with a Urge workroom in front 

HiU Gtaett, p. GoodchUd, onA MiUrwM, p. if and 
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of them. The coiwrete that flanks the surviving press^® was probably the foundation for 
a slide block on which the fulcrum bar rested when not in use. The north cornet of this 
pressing room seems to have been connected by a boundary wall with the eastern end 
of a long building, of which only vestiges remain. It was of coiiacte, with a face of 
small 6 res$td blocks visible at one point at the north-east end. 

Some 20 metres separate this from the eastern half of the site, which is still worse 
preserved, chough its main layout is clear, A rectangular courtyard was bounded on the 
west by a single wall, and on the east and probably also on the north by rows of rooms. 
On the south were two pressing rooms, separated by an open space with a drinking- 
trough at its eastern end, In the northern room the press is again flanked hy the foun¬ 
dation of a slide block for the bar, and the pressing slab is also visible. The enclosing 
wall at lease continued to th'^ south, where another drinking-trough appears to be in 
position. The northern side of the cour^^d has been rebuilt in unbonded rubble, to 
form part of one or more huts with a sm^I courtyard on the crest of the ridge. In the 
side or the watercourse that now runs some 50 metres below the site on the south are the 
fragments of a cement-lined cistern, whose position demonstrates that no gully existed 
when it was in use. 

The layout of this sice, with a number of small regular buildings on different axes 
connected in a haphazard manner, suggests a progressive extension during a considerable 
period of occupation; and the provision of separate pressing rooms in the rwo halves 
may perhaps indicate that ic was two independent, chough adjacent, farms served by the 
same water supply. The sherds of coarse pottery that Utter this and other sites arc un¬ 
fortunately, in the present state of our knowledge, no guide to their dating, since the 
products of local kilns seem to have remained remarkably constant both in form and 
material over a long period. 

One hundred and fifty metres across the gully to the south-east, on the crest of the 
opposite ridge, there is a small courtyard farm, built of concrete with irregularly spaced 
or^stats (Sice 3, fig. 5). The single olive press, of which fragments of the uprights, 
a tank, and the weightscone are visible, occupies the west comer of the farm. Its only 
odd feature, also observed elsewhere, is that the tank appears to be in a separate room at 
the side of the press. The south comer of the farm has completely disappeared, but the 
south-east side was occupied by a row of rooms, one of whose doorways can be seen 
opening on to the courtyard, and the outline of at lease two similar rooms is traceable on 
the northeast side. The courtyard was apparently closed to the north-west by a boundary 
wall along the ridge. A cave some 50 metres to the east may be the remains of a cistern, 
and traces of a rough rubble enclosure on the hilltop testify to later occupation. 

In the middle of the valley, near the confluence of its three main gullies and jusc 
north of the probable track of the Roman road, lie the remains of another small sice 
(Sice 4). It his been so completely denuded by erosion and the depredation of road- 
builders that fdencifiacion must be cencative, buc a cement-lined cistern, which has been 
broken into by the cutting of the modern toad, and a weightscone and other dressed 
blocks in the vidnity probably indicate a small olive farm. Jusc below ic, on the ocPier 
side of the road and of the gully coming in from the north, are the foundations of a con¬ 
crete building some 4 by 3 metres, witG an epus si^ninum ducc leading down from ic into 
** C£ th« pr ew « at Hasdr Sidi Hamdan, p. 97 fcdov and plate XXVTUs. 
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the watercourse. This may have been part of the farm or an independent building: 
the crack of the old dirt road, which probably follows closely that o:^ the Roman road, 
passes along its southern wail. 

On a spur J kilometre to the south-west three or four dressed blocks, a fragment of 
concrete wall, and a recungular opMS si^ninum unk mark a collapsed olive press (Sice 5). 
The tank is in the common position along the wall beside the uprights. The coniigura- 
cion of the ground makes ic unlikely chat there was ever more than a simple enclosure, 
and it be an outlying pressing room of the larger sice on the ridge 400 mccies to the 
south-west (Site 6), Here we can only trace three sides of a perimeter wall of concrete, 
forming an enclosure 30 metres square. At its northern comer are the uprights of a press 
with a rectangular epus si^ninum tank along the wall to the left. Near the eastern comer 
another uprise may mark the position of a second pre$$. No sign of subdivisions 
survives within the enclosure; and though cheir absence on these sites is often due to 
heavy erosion rn exposed positions, ic also suggests char there was not the same necessity 
here as on the more southerly faims to enclose all the living and working accommodation 
wichin the walls. 

One kilometre to the east, on a second spur overlooking Udei el-Mc from the south, 
stood a farm whose oudine is much more clearly preserved, except on the south-east 
side, which is covered by dumps of esparto grass (Sice 7, fig. 5). It follows the common 
pattern, with a single line of buildings, whose partition walls and doorways are occa¬ 
sionally visible, surrounding a rectangular courtyard. The only important structural 
problem is the function of the blocitt in the eastern comer or the courtyard, which 
probably represent the wail and roof-pillars of a long building, the three outer stones 
perhaps supporting the roof of a portico in front of the door. A similar roof-support 
can be seen in the middle of the krge room that juts out from the south comer of the 
hem. The most interesting feature of the site is its pressing room ^ 1 . XXV&), which 
is in an orthodox position along the north-east side, but is unique in being sunk into 
the rock on which the surrounding walls are fxinded. The present ground level wichin 
the room is up to i metre below the rock surface, but at lease a metre of the uprights 
appears to be buried, and the original floor was probably some 2 metres below its sur¬ 
roundings. The purpose of this is uncertain, but it would have served to obtain the 
smiccural strength necessary to cake the strain of the machinery without building high 
walls in such an exposed Spot, and its excavation would have provided stone for the other 
buildings. Whatever the reason, it was an ingenious idea, which did not find %tnm\ 
frivour at the time, although the natives at the present day use underground pressing 
rooms through inability to build sufficiently massive walls and presses above ground. 

These six sites may be taken as repccsenutive of a large number 0/ smaller farms, 
which ic would be tedious to desaibe in detail. They are incorporated in the site 
catalogue (Appendix H), and descriptions have been deposited in the archives of the 
Department of Antiquities in Tripoli. They are especially numerous m the Fergian, 
where they appear to be grouped along two tracks previously mentioned, the southern 
continuation of the Trigh cl-Aiza along the tidge above Wadi el-Fergian, and the track 
chat runs up Sciaabet el-Kheil and then bends south-east past Senam cl-Nejm to the 
Tareglac. Fragments of ttrra si^illata on many of these sites indicate that the area was 
developed by the second centmy at the latest. Its occupation represents the high-water 
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milk of oUvc cuiiivation in the Gebel, and the comparative rarity of ruins of the later 
period suggests chat the recession, once begun, was rapid. Today there arc probably 
not a score of trees in chc whole district; but the sournemmosc ^oup of sices on the 
Trigh el-Araa occupy an area chat is still known as Zituna, the place of olives.^ In this 
group one small fann, whose plan was not recoverable, yielded a small dressed block, 
part of a wall het, with three lerters of Neo-Punic scratched upon it; and a second sice 
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(Sice 8), which is unusually well preserved, merits description as an example of the more 
complex layout found in remote places, 

It lies I kilometre north of the great bend in Wadi el-Fetgian, where it becomes 
Wadi ct-Tmarmun, the southern boundary of Roman olive cultivation. It is rect¬ 
angular (fig. 6), with a single gateway ! metre wide in the south-west side, which led 
through a short passage into the west comer of chc courtyard. On the south-east and 
south-west sides were single lines of buildings, and on the notch-west a double line, with 
one or two doorways whose position can be identified, opening on to chc yard. On the 
north-east side a row of four orthos tats probably supported the roof of a pordco (pi, 
XXVfl). One of them still carries a trapezoidal block of the type often found on other 

i** Cd. Banda manejons aaadier wmr irta, vi(h “ h'ael siouna 
tneet of Roman ouldvation, ataz £l-KaAtaia, eadl«d Jofu ie Pan$, 1949,9.001). 
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siccs.^* which would have carried the beam supporting the rafctr?- A door in the middle 
of the wall behind these pillars led into an ance^amber giving access to the pressing 
room on the left, and on the right to the rooms in the ease comer of the form. The 
uprights of the press, which are wcQ reserved, stand against the north-west wall, and 
the tank is in another room on their left, app^ently with separate access ftom the portico. 
The tank is of concrete with opw signimm lining. On the fer side of the pressing room 
a low double doorway, whose lintels arc just above present ground level, re<^s the low 
quadruple doorways found at Sidi Hamdan, the next sice to be described, where they 
are tentatively identified as the entrances of an olive bin. Concrete filling between the 
orthostats can be seen at the west corner of the farm and on both sides or the oil tank- 
Fragments of lara sipUata were picked up on the site. Although the purpose of most of 
the individual buildings is a matter for speculation, chere is obviously room for all the 
living and working accommodation within the walls, and the impression of regularity 
and careful planning is in strong contrast to the haphazard layout of the other siiaglc- 
press farms described above. 

This impression is even more sreiking when we examine the largest establishment 
yet discovered, Heiiscir Sidi Hamdan (Sice 9), which lies 10 kilomcrres to the east 
between the eastern branch of Wadi bu Adcfa and the western branch of Wadi Haiuna, 
4 kilomcttc north-east of the marabout which gives it its name. The track from Gasr 
©d-Dauun to Wadi Tareglat passes beside it, and there is also a footpath leading north 
to Wadi Gsea. 

The farm buildings (fig. 7, pi. XXVT) surround a recangular cour^wi. Most of 
the interior walls can be traced only by the lines of orthoscats protruding through the 
rubble chat covers the sice, so chat only the main alignments can be ascertained with 
ccrwincy, and one must presume the existence of partition walls. Apart from the outer 
wall (pi, XXVlIfc) and the innet wall on the north-west side, where concrete is visible, 
the filling between the orthostacs may have been of mud brick. Immediately surrounding 
the courtyard on all sides is a double line of orchoscats, the inner row of which in¬ 
corporates in several places pairs of blocks at the standard disunce of So cencimetres, 
which usually indicates a doorway. These probably represent a series of small rooms 
opening on the courcyacd, which served as scores or living-quarters for the workmen. In 
front of them on the north-west and north-east sides ate outlying blocks, apparently irt 
stfM, which seem to mark haphazard additions to the original layout. 

Behind the rooms on the north-west side of the courcyar<J a long passageway runs 
from an inner gate (A on che plan) the whole length of the olive-pressing rooms, which 
occupy all this side of che firm. The presses arc sec in pairs against the inner north¬ 
west wall, with one single press at che far end. They were of che muldple-block type, 
with transverse holes cue usually at the junction of one block with che next above ic, and 
che additional refinement of a rebated block, which stood beside che pierced upright 
and served to support the fulcrum bar when ic was withdrawn (pi. ^VlILi). TTie 
pressing slabs, tanks, and weighcscones are not visible, since the original Boor is up to a 
metre below present ground level. Separating each pair of presses from che next is a 
large space subdivided by a cross wall into a rectangular room backing on to che inner 
north-west wall, and a larger square room opening on to che main passage, with a series 
Cewper’s 'Anf thiols* (NUl ^th» Gnttt, (^g. }5, p. 143). 
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of orchosiacs which probably supported a beam roof. The cross wall is pierced in four 
places by doorways with jambs or a peculiar design (^. XXVlCt). These seem to have 
Held a hiding door, which could be inserted ftx>m the inside inro vertical slots. At the 
lower end or these slots a diagonal rebate In the jamb would allow a hinged fiap to be 
raised towards the outside. ingenious arrangement, with the fact chat the room is 
fst too small to have been subdivide internally into four, suggests chat it was a bin for 
the storage of olives, with quadruple doors, which would retain the contents and at the 
same dme permit them to be shovelled out through the fiap as required for the feeding 
of the presses. The lamer square room would have served for the auxiliary operations of 
pressing and perhaps for the storage of oil. Another isolated pressing room is visible 
near the north'east comer of the courtyard, but the function of the ocher rooms on this 
side cannot be determined. « 

On the south-east side a scatter of mosaic tesserae near the ease comer may indicate 
the presence of a small bath-house just here; the tesserae are of the four common colours 
of black, white, brick-ted, and yellowish-buff. The projecting wing ac the cast comer 
of the farm (pi, XXVila), with its separate gateway, is ^o dtfiiculc to explain without 
excavation, though it may perhaps have housed the living-quarters of the owner or an 
overseer. On the south-west side a line of small stone drinking-troughs iri a subsidiary 
courtyard suggests that here were kept such stock and draught animals as che farm 
possessed. The second of the three gates in the circuit wall opens directly into it, while 
the third gives on to the wesc corner of che passageway that almost endrcles the farm 
between the inner and outer walls, and would have given access to the pressing rooms. 
The apparently blank outer wall 5 metres high, which fulfils no structural Action, 
implies stron^y that although conditions in general were sufftcicncly peaceful to en¬ 
courage such an ambitious agricultural project ss this establishment represents, here on 
che southern border of the Gebel forays fbim the pre-desetc area had occasionally to be 
reckoned with. 

The water supply for Sidi Hamdan was provided by a four-chambered vaulted 
cistern of concrete lined with cement placed to card:) the rain-water from che slopes of 
the hill, which overlooks the sice on its south-east side. The water entered the cistern 
through a silt tank on the upper side at either end. Vestiges of concrete on the lower 
side OT the cistern suggest that further chambers may have existed, but only the upper 
four can be dearly traced. These have a width of 3 metres, a total length (excluding 
pardcions) of 35 metres, and a maximum depth ac present of 2 metres—to judge by 
analogy, this was originally 5 or 6, giving a probable capacity of ac least half a million 
litres (more chan loo.ooo gallons), This may have been supplemented by small rock- 
cut cisterns just north and east of che ferm, whose cement lining appears to be ancient. 

In che absence of excavation and a portety sequence for the terricocy no definite 
dating is possible- The great majority of*the surface sherds arc of the long-lived coarse 
wares, but the finding of a few fragmenu of terra si^illata would again suggest that the 
site was occupied by the second century at the latest. Of its end we know nothing, but 
no signs of intendonal destruction or or reoccupadon arc visible. The general impression 
given by the ruins is of a planned settlement, using skilled surveyors and masons and—the 
main point of contrast CO the smaller farms—involving a great capital outlay in country 
that had not previously been exploited, since it stands alone in the south-east Fcrgian. 
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Fanns comparable in size co Sidi Hamdan did exist nearer the road, but are usually 
too badly damaged for direct comparison of their layout. Heoscir eUMohammed in 
Wadi Gsea, of which Cowpcr published a description and a rudimentaiy plan*® has 
been reduced by Italian quarrying to a barren hummock with two sunding presses and a 
few battered blocks. It origindly had eight presses, and its olive ^ves must have 
covered most of the wide and fertile Gsea valley, but its buildings occupied litde more 
chan half the area of Sidi Hamdan. A good example of the layout of the medium-sized 
farm is, however, visible in Udei el-Me kilometres below Gasr ed-Dauun (Site lo, 
frg. 8). This sice had a capad^ for oil prMuccion almost half that of Sidi Hamdan— 
rout presses as compared with nine—but ics actual buildings are meagre and ill-designed 
by comparison, and seem to have consisted of litde more chan pressing rooms and 
stores. It lies on chc northern edge of the watercourse, which has cue away its sotich- 
wesc corner. Erosion has removed nearly everything above the original floor level, so 
chat litde masonry sttrvives, but the oudine of ics walls and die elements of the presses 
arc dearly seen. There were four presses at the western end, two facing each ocher along 
the north side and a second pair sdong the west side of an irregular courtyard. A single 
line of rooms ran along the southern side, and at chc eastern end are ocher rooms grouped 
around a smaller square cour^^d^perhaps living-quarters. It is obvious that there is 
no accommodadon for a large numb® of labourers within the walls, and many of chem 
probably lived in less permanent dwellings round about; some of chc ruined hues, ac 
present undatable, which dot the Gebd hillsides may well be of chc Roman period. 

(3) Other SiUs (Pi- XXIX; fig. 9). 

The sices described above give a general picture of the various forms of what muse 
be regarded as the type-site of the period, tfie courtyard farm, Thanks co the unmis- 
ukable charaaer of its ruins, we arc able to classify a larger propoirion of the sites found 
than might be expected; buc inevitably there ate some whose function cannot be 
determined, and others where ic can only be surmised. Among these, cwo badly batter^ 
buildings in Wadi Gsea and one, better preserved, in Msellau, are worthy of especial 
mention. 

The track Irom Gasr cd-Dauun to Cussabac which passes Henscir el-Mohammed, 
along the course of the modem road, is dominaced on the north by a curious min on a 
small hill some 800 metres north-west of che form (Sice 11, fig. 9). Mosc of the visible 
remains are chose of a small fortified form, or gasr, of the fifth century or later, but this 
incorporates ac its eastern comer a bastion 5 metres square built of solid coacece faced 
with small coursed blocks, set on a foundarion course of large blocks. The metfyxi of 
conscruction suggests that the bastion originated in an earlier structure, and this is sup¬ 
ported by che reappearance of the foundation course of a similar wall, with the outline 
of a second bastion, btyond che collapsed rubble of che gait to che north-west fyl. 
XXrXa). This continues for 10 metres, after which the block course disappears and ^ 
line of the wall is marked only by traces of a contreie inner foce on the surface of the 
ground. The provision of an inner foce of this sort is not usual on early foims in this 
area, but the existence of the earlier building is confirmed by the incorporation, in che 
rubble of the south-east wall of che gasr, of an orthostac with traces of ced-painted plaster 

* HUl 9f ikt Gracti, p. »70- 
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adhering to it. Its extent is imposs^Ie to ascertain, since no vestiges of it survive on the 
ocher two sides- The outline of a similar smicture, larger but equally fragmentary, 
underlies the ruins of another ^sr and an Arab house beside the second Cussabat track, 
2 kilometres to the north (Site 12, fig, 9). In an area measuring 50 hy 45 metres, and 
enclosed by a ditch, are traces of concrete paniiion walls, and a perimeter wall with 
bastions 2A metres square, whose foundation of dressed blocks is visible at the northern 
and eastern corners and half-way along the north-east and south-east sides. On the 
south-west side within the perimeter are the uprights of an olive press. The dicrf> may 
be of this period, but is not necessarily so, since it may skirt the walls merely re avoid 
the labour of digging through them. 

Both this and the previous sice arc difficult to interpret without excavation, but some 
light is thrown on them by a similar but bccter-pteserved-building, which, though out¬ 
side the area under discussion, may conveniently be dcsaibcd as a parallel. It stands on 
a spur on the east side of Wadi Meauia 10 kilometres south-east of Cussabac, between the 
two cracks from Cussabat to the Tarcglac and just above a crack from the lower Gsca co 
the coast through Amamre. The building (Site 15, fig. 9) is 20 metres square, with 
bascioDS protruding from its corners on the east and west side. The north-east bastion is 
rectangular, 6 by 2^ metres, and the others 2^ co 3 mectes square. Thece is no indica¬ 
tion whether they were solid or hollow, but there is no sign of an entrance co any of them. 
The outer walls are freed with large coursed blocks, now weathered, but a glimpse of 
their original state is obtained on the notch-east bastion, where the building of an Arab 
house has exposed a fine ashlar free (pi. XXIXi). The perimeter wall has an inner face 
of small coursed blocks set in a concrete core, but the interior partitions were of con¬ 
crete with an occasional orchostat. A double row of rooms ran along the north side, and 
in the north-west and south-west corners were two olive presses whose uprights were 
backed against the blocks of the outer wall. In the south-east comer was a large room 
with a central roof-pillar, The gateway was in the middle of the south side; its jambs 
and lintel, now fallen, are ornamented with a moulded frame and, over the middle of the 
door, a fioral emblem encircled by a wreath, with what appears co be a cornucopia on 
either side (pi. XXDCc). The emblem is repeated on either side of the 'symbol of 
Tanich', which appears in relief on a block, now lying near the olive press in me north¬ 
west comer (pi. which also bears a single line of lettering in Latin charaaers; 

the reading of the inscription and its interpretation ate uncertain (Appendix I, p. 114), 
The layout of the sice, its masonry and ornament alike suggest a dace not later chan 
the third century a.d. The block wall with concrete inner free, though rare in the 
eastern Gebel at ^is period, is the standard method of construction in the group of frrms 
in the western Gebel around Zintan.** Similar work, at Henscir Soffit, near jefren, was 
excavated by Barcoccini,^ who came co the conclusion chat die inner free was secondary, 
but the writer has examined ocher examples where this is almost certainly not the case. 
The tiny bastions on all three sices would have given them an official and pseudo- 
miliuty aspect without having any real defensive value, and call to mind the small 
bastioned fort of Gast bu Larkan in Wadi Merdum near Beni Ulid, interpreted by 

** No full survey of ihio group has y«i boco IiiMnry (cf GooddilU, /io/no/i fi^di vtd MUuMtd, 

iik«n, bui it 3pB«us to be a emaller aenlmeni dependent p. n). 
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GocdchUd as a police post for che control of frontier traffic.^ It can hardly be a co- 
inddcnce chat die type occurs in each case on or near an impottanc road or crack; 
Baradcz^ identifies somewhat similar roadside sites, with olive presses chough without 
bastions, as mamicnis, posting stations that also served as centres for the collection of 
taxes in kind, and the solid and hollow bastions are found on small forts in Gaul, at 
Larga and Joublains respectively, both of which arc identified by Grenier as mamiongs.^^ 
The two buildings whose vestiges have been recognised in Wadi Gsea lie roughly half- 
between Lcpcis and the Umit of Roman pcnccration marked by Aelius L^ia's 
road, and in one of die most likely areas for early settlement. It is hardly necessary co 
point out that their nearness to each ocher is noc a serious objection to their idendficacion 
as rntmmu, since the tracks they serve are alternative versions of the same route, which 
may noc have been in use si^iultaneously, and che structures are only contemporaty in 
a very broad sense. But this can be no more chan a suggestion, since che presence on one 
site of an Arab house and on the ocher of a cemetery make excavation impossible. 

(4) HauscUa. 

We must complete our sketch of the Roman remains of this area with a mention 
of the mausolea and other monuments, of which rare ejcamples were found. The three 
mausolea whose sites were identified were all badly damaged, chough in two cases some 
idea of cheit original form could be (Stained. Of the first, in Pergian among the forms 
of Zicuna, there remained in position only a plain foundation course of large blocks 
metres square, and pares of the second course with a simple moulding. To judge from 
the material scattered among che ruins of a nearby hue, there were four courses of blocks 
above the moulding course, wich an angle pilaster surmounted by a crude Corinthian 
capital at each comer. Above this was a further course wich a projecting flange ac che 
cop, giviog a total height of some 2 metres; there is no evidence or the method of roofing. 
On five cf the blocks of the topmost course can be discerned traces of an Arabic in- 
scripcion, now so worn as co be ill^ble, which would appear to have been placed along 
one side of the building when its masonry ac least was well preserved. The ruins of che 
second mausoleum He on a small hill just over i kilomcac north-west of Ras cI-Msid 
overlooking the Gsea valley, On a foundation course, measuring 5*40 by 3*10 metres, 
stood a podium, 1*05 metres high. Of the two courses composing it, each of which is 
recessed 10 cencimecres from the face of the course beneath, the lower completely en¬ 
closes the burial chamber, while the upper is discontinued along the north-oasc end, 
leaving a step which gave access to the cop of the podium. Its upper edge is ornamented 
with a moulding, and a narrow flange on the inner foce of che blocks supported a floor 
of unknown material covering the chamber. Above this level only two blocks survive m 
position, at che south-west end, suggesting chat there was a small covered shrine. The 
type is apparently a miniature edition of a common Afttcan model wich a shrine 
focing an open i^ium approached by steps. Fragments of a third mausoleum, in¬ 
cluding a column and capital, lie on a spur on the ocher side of the valley 2 kilo- 
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metres south of Case ea-Zlascia, but here there is no clue co the original form of die 
monument. 

It is an obvious accident of distribution that there is in the area no individual 
mausoleum comparable in grandeur with, for instance, those at Gasr Doga on the 
Tarhuna plateau^’ and Henseir Sofiic in the western Gebel.^® But the absence of such 
remarkable specimens enables us to see more clearly the comparative rarity of mausolea 
of any size even in a populous countryside. It is clear that they were an exceptional 
mode of burial, and probably the usual method was simple inhumation.®® In foot, 
several discoveries of undisturbed cists were reported co the writer, chough unhappily 
the sites could not be identified. These were sometimes marked by pointed Sfelc» of 
which one, recording the tomb of Muchunibal Andrias, was discovered in an Arab 
cemetery just north of Gasr ez-Zlaseia (Appendix I, p. 11^). 


IV. THE DECUNE 


It remains to consider, by way of epilogue, two further sites, where the disasters 
that overwhelmed this prosperous economy have left their mark most clearly, the olive 
farms which represent the first period of occupation being overbid by buildings of ^e 
early barbaric period that followed. The first sice lies on the southern tip of the high 
land separating the northern valley of the Gseaffom WadiTurgut (Site 13, fig. 10).®® 
The original olive farm, of which only parts of the north-west and south-west sides 
survive, was a recungle, measuring some 70 by 40 metres, w'ith a line of four pressing 
rooms in the west corner, where the stubs of the uprights are visible backed against the 
outer wall. In the north corner arc traces of the usual partition walls of concrete, and 
outside the west wall opus signinum channels, with tanks foced with the same material 
and floored with mosaics of a simple geometrical pattern, show that the form possessed 
a small bath-house. Twenty metres to the south are the well-head and silt-tank of a 
rock-cut cistern, placed to catch the drainage from the hill above. On the south-west 
side of the farm an opus si^inum tank, a cemented pressing floor, and a pair of uprights 
with their capstone mark the position of another press. It is curious that the uprights 
have apparendy been rc-erecced at some time, though not for their original purpose, 
since examination of tlte holes and slots shows that one of them is upside down. 

The remainder of the form was destroyed by the cutting of 6c ditch of a forufied 
farmhouse of 6e later period, which overlies its sou6-eastem side. The extra bbour 
involved in digging through earlier buildings was apparently undertaken to include, 
within the walls or the beer structutc, a second cistern, belonging to 6e original form. 
Of the building icself, one corner stands to a height of 4 metres, uvi parts of one or tw 
courses arc visible at other points on the circurnforence. The outer walls were built 
of large re-used blocks, of which a double 6ickncss can be seen at one place. Most 
of the inner, and probably 6e upper parts of the outer, walls seem to have been of un¬ 
bonded rubble; the interior plan is not visible, but was probably similar to that of the 


^ To be puUidwd by Caputo. 
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foctificd farm at Henscir Salamac on the Tarhuna pla«au.*®“ This is a typical example of 
the residence of che more prosperous Berber fmulp, and man^ examples were found 
throughout the area; it would also have served in time of troifole as a refuge for che 
poorer peasants, whose huts ace sometimes found grouped in villages around these two- 
or tliree-scorey towers.*^ 

Peasants’ huts, chough small and squalid by comparison with such forclhed farms, 
arc as distinctive of the period in che Gebel, and a good isolaced example was found among 
the ruins of an olive mm 4 kilomecres to the south of the last sice, beside the norchecn 
caravan track from Gsar ed*Dauun to Cussabat (Site 14, figs. 11 and li). The buildings 
of che farm stood on the north-west and south-west sides of a roughly rectangular court¬ 
yard, which was enclosed on che north-east and probably also the south-east sides by a 
single wall, with an isolated building, cemenc-fl{wed, in eastern angle. Exploratory 
trenches helped to elucidate the sequence of building on the site, chough the loss by 
erosion of nearly all occupation depKits from the fsum meant that veiy little precise 
chronological evidence could be obtained. The middle of the north-west side was 
occupied during the early period by a large building, whose layout suggests that ic was 
the farmhouse. Its middle section is divided into three small, approximately rectangular 
rooms with a doorway, whose sill is still visible at ground level, opening cowards the 
courtyard; on the north-east side is a long room projecting into the couryard, 
while the corresponding space on the south-west is divided into two smaller rooms. 
An incomplete line o? orthostats on the courtyard side, with no trace of walling 
between them, was probably what remains of a line of pillars supporting che roof of a 
pordco. All the rooms had cement floors, fragments of which were encountered just 
below ground level, and a considerable portion of the floor in the south corner survives 
intact. The house abuts on two long rooms, one containing a press and the other perhaps 
a store, which occupy che north comer of the farm. The wall Junctions show that these 
rooms were the first building to be erected, but che absence of occupation debris mak« 
it impossible to say whether this represenu any real difference of period. Ftobably it 
does not, since the walls of the two buildinK, where they survive between the orcho- 
scacs, are similarly constructed of concrete faced with small blocb, carefully ^ed. 

Adjoining the south-west wing of the house, and extending along the remainder of 
this side of the courtyard, is a line of rooms opening on to the yard. These were built 
of concrete faced with cement, were probably store-rooms or workmen's quartets, and 
may have been a later extension, since the area on which they stood appears earlier to 
have been a rubbish dump. Large quantities of sherds, mostly of swrageJars, were 
found beneath their origiiil floor-level, including two with Neo-Puiuc graffiti, which 
have been submitted to a Semitic expert for stuc^. j .r 1 

The almost complete lack of stratified material of this period makes ^tiig; dimculc, 
especially as we have no comparative sequence for the co^c pottery. The bottoms or 
two irregularly shaped pits inside the pressing room, which were t^catrf by the ex¬ 
cavation of the later semi-subterranean hut and then sealed by ib floor, did, however, 
yield fragments of lamps, one of which was ornamented with the nozzle volutes 
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Fig. 12.—Srre 14. Hut with Courtyakd, Built ovsb, the Ruins op the North CoR^*sR. 

OF TH8 ORJOINAL FARM BUJLOISCS (COMPARE FlQ. ll). 

oharacceriscic of ch« first cencuty a.d. Since these pics originally lay under the press 
itself and muse have pre^ced its erection, they give a cough urminus fost f»m for this 
building and by inference for the farmhouse. They were, in face, possibly holes left by 
the removal of crccs or bushes in clearing the sice, which were filled in with rubbish to 
level the floor. 

The builders of the later hue which occupied part of the site of the pressing room, 
evidently excavated the interior to take advantage of the surviving foundations of d\e 
earlier walls, on which they then piled blocks robbed from other parts of the farm. 
The north-east wall of the hut is of unbended rubble, incorporating parts of the broken 
pressing slab and overlapping one side of the opws signinum rank. The opposite side is 
founded in part on the weightscone, and one of the press uprights was refused as a roof* 
pillar, in the position characteristic of the period, near the back wall opposite the door* 
way. Outside the door on the souch*easc was a small enclosure, walled with fragments of 
earlier masonry. Inside the hut,'in its north and south comers, small compartments 
edged with slabs may have been forage bins. The floor was of beaten earth, in which 
pits were scooped to serve as hearths in the same way as an Arab today scrapes out a 
small hole to light his charcoal fire. Sherds of rough pottery, bones, and charcoal 
made up che occupation material, which accumulated to a depth of up to ^0 centi* 
mcoes. 

This hovel suggests a pover^ and barbarism in strong contrast to che prosperous 
aspect of the form whose place it took. Ic was evideiuly the home of a peasant, who in 
his lack of w«ldly goods and in his personal habits was little different from the modern 
Arab of the locality, except that he was sufliciently static to live in a permanent hut 
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rather than a tent. He had no use for an olive press, and the rough coui^a^, which was 
an integral part of his escablishment, probably housed the flocks by which he hved. It 
must not be implied, however, that the striking transition on this sice was a particularly 
sudden one, or that it reflects accurately the difference in the general levels of cuJci^ 
dutine die two periods. Although the later occupant was at pains to use such of tht 
early masonry as he could find, if nowhere survives much above the original floor level, 
suggesting chat the destruction of the form, if it was ever deliberately desttoyed, was 
followed by a period of slow erosion of its ruins. Again, the social status of iu wn® is 
probably matched more nearly, not by the peasant, but by the builder of the fortifaed 
farmhouse that stands 400 metres to the north-west. 


' V. CONCLUSIONS 

Sites of the general type described above have been found in vaiying fooqtwn^ 
ftom Tarhuna to the sea and fwm the Gcfora to the prc-d«ert area. The southern limit 
of the Gcbel olive fonns appears to be Wadi Tareglar, but isolated examples occur in the 
hinterland of Misurata,*® and others have been reported from the Sirtica,» where the 
lack of building scone caused them to be built entirdy of concrctc. Menaon has already 
been made of a group, examined by R, M. Bradfield and D. Smith in 1951 and ^ Mrs. 
Brogan and the wiit« in 1951, near Zintan in the Gebel Nefusa; they arc of the same 
general wpe as the Gasr ed-Dauun group, though they appear to have been construaed 
even in Ae first and second centuries with an eye to defence, and indeed the community 
must have been an isolated one. Sites which, foom their description,“ arc probably 
courtyard forms exist in the hills west of Tarhuna. but they arc apparently not common 
there, and none was found around Garianj the constrirtion of the fertile hill-country 
at this point between the Gefara and the pre-desetc area probably m^ks the western 
boundary of the area economically dependent on Lepcis. whose road 'in mdiurranetm' 
Of iginally terminated neat Tarhuna. Unfotcunacely Ac highly developed Italian settle- 
menc of the Tarhuna plateau has obliterated many ancient sices and makes it impossible 
CO deceemine the distribution of open forms in this district, but some have been found 
m the wadis to the north, and it is probable chat they existed here also. Certainly the 
dicched and fortified farm, which is the only surviving type in this district, represents 
a much laor phase in the adjacent Wadi Gsea. Similarfy, in Msellata one can only 
assume from die suitability of the terram and its nearness to the coast that the com¬ 
paratively few examples of the open form arc chance survivals of a much larger number, 
overlaid by later settlement. 

In considering the chronology of the period, we are inevitably hampered by the 
lack of precise evidence, which can only be provided by the excavation of a number of 
sites. Although the heavy fine of oil imposed on Lepcis in 46 B.C. implies a considerable 
production,** there is no proof that any of our forms existed before the first century 
A.D.,** although there were probably native cultivators in the interior who sold their 
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olive crop to merchancs from the city. Intensive development of the intecioc would 
h^dly have been possible without a road capable of carrying wheeled traffic, and it is 
likely that the first appearance of specialised olive frrms in any number was the reason 
for the construction of Aelius Lamia's highway in a.d. 17, An expansion about this 
time could be interpreted as a result of the growing prosperi^ and increase in trade 
which accompanied the foundation of the Empire; it is important to remember that in 
addition to its household uses, for which local supplies would normally suffice in 
Mediterranean countries, oil was in demand for the public badis, whose numbers and 
splendour were becoming the gauge of a city's geeamess. Certainly there is a strong 
indication, from the presence of ttrra sigillata on the sit«, that many of them, even in 
areas remore from the road were in existence by the end of the second century a.d. 

The people who built them have unforrunatcly left no direct record of their names 
or origins, but the larger and more complex establishments represent an investment of 
capital in land and buildings which must have come from the city, together with the 
surveyors and masons for their construction- On the other hand, the workmen and over¬ 
seers were probably local men—it is hard to envisage a wealthy citizen of Lepcis living 
in such a remote spot as Sidi Hamdan, Many of the smaller and less regularly laid-out 
farms were probably built and owned by prosperous Libyans, who were strongly Punic 
in language and culture. An inscription from Ras el-Haddagia records, in Neo-Punic, 
the building of a temple by a wealthy benefactor of undoubtedly Libyan descent,*^ 
while the inhabitants even of smaller farms spoke and wrote in Neo-Punic. Names on 
tombstones of the period in the Gebel show a mixture of Libyan, Punic, and Latin 
derivations, alchou^ ic must be remembered'that a Latin name is mote usually in¬ 
dicative of civic status dun of Italian origin. The cults appear to be both Libyan and 
Punic, and indeed it is probable that by this rime the two were not clearly distinguished; 
Goodchild has pointed out that the dedication at Ras el-Haddagia was to Jupicer Ammon 
of Siwa and not to Baal Ammon of Carthage, but ic is permissible to doubt whether 
the worshippers were entirely clear on this point. The temple recently discovered near 
the Zintan olive farms has produced a dedication to Hercules-Melqm,^ and the symbol 
of Tanith on the inscription from Wadi Meauia shows Punic influence. Burials were 
sometimes in mausolea of Punic or Roman type, incorporating a small shrine, and some¬ 
times marked by stelae; one of these at the village of Medina Doga was accompanied by a 
scone with cups to receive offerings to the spirit of the dead.®® A similar scone was 
found in the Fezzan, the country of the Garamances,^® and this veneration for the dead 
ancestor seems to have been a strong Libyan trait, since Herodotus records that the 
Libyans swore oaths with their hands on the tombs of their just and good men.*^ The 
maraheut is the commonest object of devotion in North Africa to this day, and some of 
the combs now included in this category prove on examination to be of Roman origin.^ 

The agriculture of this period was two types, the dry farming of olives for which 
the Gebel hillsides were particularly suited, ar^ terraced wadi gardens behind concrete 
dams which retained the soil and at least a proportion of the winter rains- The latter 


TarhufM Plueau’, pp. fS and 67 ; IRT, Keo*Punk 6. 
M S«e (he article by Mn. Brogan and (he wricer in (hia 
volume, pp. 7 ^'So. 

•• *Tarrnina Maietu', p. 

** niusirated by Caputo in *S«avi Sahariaru’, 


ffVM ^rukfu J4U9 AeeaJarae Jti Une^, xli, 

**E>g.(haB)airtoleumae«l-KhadrBCTarhuAa Plateau’, 
pp. 4^, n. « and S3, a. jS). 
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muic JuTC had a vay small capacity, and probably produced fruit for the local market» 
while the main wealth of the farma was derived from their exportable oil. Whether 
vines were extensively cultivated wc do not know; they may then, as now, have been 
planted between the olive trees, but any wine produced was probably for home con¬ 
sumption, since African wine had a poor repuution abroad. No doubt each farm 
grew cereals for its own needs, but the main corn bnd of Tripolicania seems to have been 
south of the Gcbel, and perhaps on the Gefara, rather than in the hills.^ Animais were 
kept, but probably in the main for farm work and draught purposes, since their drinking- 
troughs arc found in large numbers only on forms like Sidi Hamdan, specialised oil 
foctorics that show no sign of mixed forming, but are so for from the road chat they muse 
have needed large pack crams. It eannoc be too strongly emphasised that generalisacions 
on the economy of Roman Africa arc not necessarily applicable to uie interior of 
Tripolicania, since the evidence on which they are based is largely derived from pares of 
Algeria and Tunisia and a few coastal sices such as Dar Buk Ammer near Zlicen, where 
inscriptions and mosaics in themselves reflect very different conditions. There is no 
evidence in the Gebel for the existence of large estates, imperial or private, such as 
covered much of the province of Africa, nor of the complexities of land tenure that they 
produced.*^ In the area of Lepcis the workman was probably much closer to his master, 
since even chough the latter might not reside on his land, he was probably a wealthy 
citoen rather than an Italian capitalist, and the great families of Lepcis even ac the end 
of the second century were scilf very strongly iWc. 

The greatest development of this economy is probably reflected by the reorganisation 
of the southern frontier under Sepcimius Severus and nis successors, coupled with the 
marking of an extensive road system in rhe interior about the same time- The great 
problem in the interpretation of the evidence at present available is the date and cause 
of the catastrophe whose effects we have remarked on two of the sites, and which 
apparently overwhelmed a many more, particularly in the northern half of our 
area- The dedme of city life all over the western empire during the Uce third and fourth 
centuries would have brought a foiling off in the demand for luxuries such as oil and in 
the organised trade that dealt with mem. This would have reacted mote severely on 
larger and more specialised esublishmencs chan on the smaller forms, which could 
adapt themselves more readily to an economy based on local markets, and it may be that 
Sidi Hamdan and similar sites in the south were in rheit decline before the end of the 
period. Ac all events this land does not seem co have been sufficiently prosperous to 
attract many settlers during later times, and the disappearance of its olive trees would 
<jiiickly have destroyed the balance of the rainfall cycle, laid the land open co erosion, 
and tended to merge it in the prenieserc couniiy on whose fringe ic lay. 

A plausible date for the beginning of the break is provided by the invasion of the 
Austuriani in 364—6,*® which muse have destroyed ac lease temporarily both communica- 
cions and trade, not to speak of the internal security on which olive-farming, essentially 
a long-term investment, depended. The new society must, however, have taken some 

** Tlte fefrilityofihecomljnd in 'ibe EJuoofSoCeg^* Lepcis, s^esbng thtttbey isay have been ciruated in 
wti pfovefbU in aobqoiry (el-Bekri, A Gelu^ sw Reynotda Ward Parkina, IitMnpnofu pf 

c. de Slaoe, Pam, 13, > af). Rpmen Tritplita/tu, pp. 9 and so. 

^ T}>e ony evidence for uap^rial esacs in Tripoli- ** Anuiuanua Maredtnus XXVm, d. 
tMua eoweeta d»em with Sabraiha and Oea raibec than 
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ti^ to cstaMtfh Itself, since many of the farms were almost completely destroyed before 
their sites re<K^pied. On the other hand, diere is endence of stable^Chriscian 
co^umcies* m this ^ before che ByTancine reconquest, and Procopius implies the 
«tscence « this cm« of a Berber society, such as we hare envisaged, in his references to 
L^chac, a tribal group which appears to have occupied much of Tripolirania and 
Tumsia, and whose name is preserved in the small village of Louata, near Cussabac. 
1 his leaves a period about a cencuty for the transition, presumably brought about bv a 
series of onslaughts of which the Austurian invasion was merely the first. Ic is interesrine 
to read m th^ cormweion Ibn Abd al-Hakam. the earliesr Arab historian of the territoryt 
quoting in the ninth cencuty what was presumably the Berber tradition of che events 
or this period. He begins with the mythical account of the Canaanitc origin of the 
Berbers, and their arrival in Cyrenaica, and then continues:** 


■The Louata later split up and spread over this part of che Maghreb (i.e. 
Tripoliunia and Tunisia) until they reached Sousse ... The Hawarra established 
themselves at Lcbda and che Nefusa in the cerricoiy of Sabraa. The Kum who were 
occupying these lan^ were forced to leave, buc the A/erif who were subject to the 
^um. remained, paying a tribute which they were accustomed co tender co all those 
who occupy their coimtry.' 


It is difficult not CO identify che AJari^ of this pass^ with the labourers and menials, 
the ajri of classical writers,** and the the modern Arabic word for any Emopean— 
with the Romano-Punic owners of the farms whose destruction we have recorded 

Thus we have the outline of a period of some three and a half centuries during which 
the eascern Gebcl was the scene of the most prosperous agriculruraZ settlement the 
territory has ever seen. Unfortunately the results of a superacial survey do not permit 
more chan a partial answer to many of the questions raised. Notably, the prehistoric 
period and its relation to che beginning of the society we have described remain a 
mpeety, and we know very little about the deuiled chronology of the Roman period. 
These vital points will only be elucidated by excavation, to which such geographical 
studies as this are merely a necessary prelude. 

David Oates 


APPENDIX I—LATIN INSCRIPTIONS 

I- Mile-iscacion in Udei el-Me, 2^ kilometres west of Gasr ed-Dauun, and io 
metres south of the modem road. Map reference on the Tarhuna sheet of the i: 100,000 
scries (Libyan grid) M 152 1S7. 

Three milestones were found here by the writer in 1949, so close together chat 
although no bases were visible they must have been m lifK. One, uninscribed, was left, 
and che other two were removed to Lepcis Museum. 

** Ward Parkins ind Good<hild, 'TVs Oirittin 
Ajiriquities si TripotiDnia*, foRhcwnlitg in ^/eftaeohgia 
xcv, 

*’ Ffli: w.iv.it. 

*' Conquiu dt Jv Nord, ed. and (r. A Gatnu. 

I 


Alifkrt, pp- 3?-y. 

** The Afn provided urge condngesu of ttfeBury to 
Carrh^ vA are dearly disn'oguidi^ by Livy fron the 
Mauri and ffwudat, vdm b'v^ euside her isune^ie 

Mfrirory. Cf. XXI aa-a, XXUf 9.4, XXX jj.j, etc 
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The earlier of che two inscribed scones is a weathered limestone column, 1*50 m. 
high and 50 on. in diameter, with a rebated base. The text, of Maximinus, corresponds 
with chat found ac Mile I on che coasc road 0. M. Reynolds and J, B. Ward Perkins, 
Insmotians oj hmen Iri^itania. 924) and in a fragmentary state ac Miles VTI and VIU 
on the Eastern Gebel road. So^ variation was introduced into the last four lines, 
which clearly do not follow the standard formula (‘sua in/aticabili providencia pervium 
commeantibus reddiderunc'), but che wriccr has been unable to find a satisfaaory 
reading. The use of B for V in line 2 is a common Libyan error. Letters 4 cm. high. 

IMP c r/uvs 
BERUS MAXIMJNVS 
PIVS FELIX avg GERMani 
CVS MAXIMUS SARMATT 
5 CVS MAXIMvS DACCUS 
MAXIMVS TRIB POTESTATIS , .. 

IMP ET C rVLivS VERVS MAXI 
MVS NoBIUsSimvs CAES PRINCEps 
IWENcVTIs GERMANICVS MAXi 
10 mVS sarmacxcvs mAX 

DACiCVs Max PONTES VETV^A 
TB DlLapsos icer lo(n)GA INrVRJa 
CORRvptvm resfieVERVNT ct pro 

SVA.providENTia 

15 DV.perVlVM 

COMEANTIBVS REDIDERVNT 
XXX 

The second stone has a text of Gordian ID (a.d. 238-244), of which only che last 
diree lines of the imperial tides and the mileage figure were incised; the surviving letters 
of the firsc fouc lines are faindy visible as red paint marks. This may indicate that che 
cutting was never completed, perhaps owing to die death of che emperor. It is a lime¬ 
stone column 1*55 m- high and 50 cm- in diameccr, in cwo pieces. Letters 10 cm. 

IMP CAESar anconi 
NVS GoRDianvs pivs 
FELIX avg ponti 
FEX Maximvs 
5 TRIBVNICIAE POTc 
SATIS BIS PATEr sic 
PATRIE COS .. . 

MIL P 
XXx 

2. Dressed limestone block 90 cm- wide, 45 high and 52 chick, found inside the 
bascioned building in Wadi Meauia (see p. 102 and pi. XXIXd). On the front free is a 
MU ensata, 55 by 30 cm., with the ‘symbol of Tanirh’ in low relief in the middle 
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flanked hy two six-pnalied floral modfs- Along the cop of chc panel runs a line of Icrtei- 
ing 6 cm. high, probably of the third century or earlier: 

NVM.NiM-nL-PROCVLI IMIBAL 

The reading is dtfficuic, and the incerpeeucion highly uncertain, but NVM. xnay 
be an abbremdon of NVMINI, and several instances of a local name Nimira or Nim- 
mirc arc known (Inscrifticns ofkman TripoUtania, 886, 898, 899, and Neo-Punic 6): we 
have an obvious combiDatioa of Latin and Punic names, Proculus and Imibal, at the 
end. The so-called ‘symbol of Tanith’ is froquendy found on Punic funeral stelae, though 
its precise significance is a subject of controversy, and chc floral emblem is also found in 
a similar context. 

The tombstone of Muchunibal Andcias lies in an Arab cemecety just over a kilo- 
metce north of Gasr ez-Zlaseia. It is a scele of local scone, originally pointed, measuring 
1*70 m- in height, 50 cm. in width, and 48 in thickness. Its foot is rebated to a depth 
of 5 cm. to fle into a slotted base, now lost. Letters 4*5 cm. high. 

MVTHVNIB 
ALANDRIAS 
VIX.AN.LXXIIX 
HIC.S.ECT 
5 C.rVUVS PRO 
BVS MATRI 
S. P. F. 

It is interesting chat the mother of C. Julius Probus, who bears a good Latin name, 
should have been called Muthunibal, which is plainly Punic (cf. Instriptiom ^ Rmtan 
Tripclitanta, 754 (xviii), 294, 162, and Neo-Ptmic 19). Our inscription is probably 
to be assigned to the third or early fourth century. Owing to its position, foce down¬ 
wards, and CO its size, it could neither be photographed nor removed. 

APPENDIX n—CATALOGUE OF SITES 

Map references are to the Tarhuna sheet of the 100,000 series (wardme edition 
with Libyan grid). The detailed map (fig. 2) covers die area 20 km. north and 15 km. 
east of the point M 100 100. The majority of the sires are nameless. 

I. Sices described in the text. 
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LATE HADRIANIC ARCHITECTURAL ORNAMENT IN ROME 


(Flares XXX-XXXVIE) 

This amdc forms pare of a larger scody of Roman archicccniral omamenc under¬ 
taken during cwo years of residence in the British School. The subject was first sug¬ 
gested to me by the Direccor, to whom I am grateful both for his constant encourage¬ 
ment of my work and for a great deal of practical advice and help in the preparation of 
this article for press. My friend. Dr. Enrico Paribeni, has been an unfailingly generous 
source of information, and I wish to thank him especially for drawing my attention to 
the fragments in the Via del Banco di Santo Spirito and for identifying some fragments 
from d» Hadrianeum. Mrs. Sheila Rizzeilo has shown great patience and skill in the 
preparation of the drawings and tracings; and the text could not have been completed 
without the help of Miss Shirley Twallin- 

For permission to take and reproduce photographs of fragments in Roman collec¬ 
tions I have to thank the Direction of the Vatican Museums and Professor A. M. Colini, 
I should also like to acknowledge help in various ways from Mr. M. H. Ballancc, Pro¬ 
fessor A. Barcoli, Dr. G. F. Carecconi, Dr. F. Castagnoli, Professor K- Lehmann, Dr. C. 
Pieifangeli, Dr. Hcrmine Spexcr, and Professor J. M. C. Toyifoee- 

For ease of reference, the following articles are cited throughout in abbreviated 
forms 


Bartoli 

von Blanckenhagen . 
Bloch . 

Borgatd . 

Canina. 
Lanckoronski. 

Nibby 

Strack . 

Toebelmann 


A. Bartoli, Z Morwnmtti AntUhi M Roma nsi Dis^i UJUj di 
Finn^ (5 vols.), Florence, 

P. H. von Blanckenhagen, FlaviseU Archilektur und ibn Dtkorathn 
untfrsucht am Nervaf^m. Berlin, 1940. 

H. Bloch, / Lateri^ t la Storia Fiili^a Rmana, Rome 
(Comune), 1947. 

M. Borgacti, Casttl Sanf An^U in Roma, Rome (Libceria dcllo 
Suto), 1951. Boegatei (1890) refers to the ^icion of that 
year. 

L. Canina, Qli di Rma AnticA (4 vols.), Rome, 184S-51. 

K. G. Lanckoronski, StSdte Ramphyliens i*nd RisidUm (i vols.), 
Vienna, 1890-92. 

A. Nibby, Rma nell'Anno MDCCCXXXVIU, part 1 (Antica), 
2 vols., 1838-59. 

P. L. Strack. Untersuthun^ ^ rmiuhnt ReichsprS^r^ da 
Jahrhunderts (3 vols.), Stuttgart, 1931-37. 

F. Toebelmann, Romischt CthSlln i, Heidelberg, 1923- (With 
text by B. Fiechrer and Ch- Hiilsen.) 



LATE HADRIANIC ARCHUECTURAL ORNAMENT IN ROME 1.19 
The Architectural Ornament of the Early Second Century 


Ic scemi that in the early years of his reign * Hadrian undertook an extensive pro- 
^amme of reconstruction in the Southern Campus Marcias (S.H.A., vif. Hedr~ XIX, 10, 
‘Romae inscauravit Pantheum, Saepu, Basilican Nepeuni . . . Lavactum Agrippac'). 
These buildings all belong to chat area of the Campus Marcius which was chosen by 
A^ippa for his main building activities and, as recent topographical research has cscab- 
lishedi th^ formed a close monumental group. Of this group* che Pantheon survives to 
us essenci^y in its Hadrianic form* and cKe identification of the apsidal hall im¬ 
mediately south of the Pantheon with che Basilica of Neptune seems topographically the 
most reasonable.^ The circular hall cut by the Via dell'Arco della Ciambella formed 
part of the Baths of Agtippa ® and seems to be mainly H^ianic; and recently Gatti * 
has argued chat che long wall with niches on the ease side of che Pantheon belonged 
to che Porticus Argonautarum* which formed one of the long sides of the Saepra Julia. 

From both the Pantheon and the Basilica of Neptune a considerable amount of 
arcliiteccural ornament stiJl survives; * no fragments have been identified with ceccainty 
as deriving from the Bachs of Agrippa.® Although there are no extant pieces from the 
Saepca Julia, discoveries in 1875 between Santa Maria Sopra Minerva and Via Pii di 
Marmo included some comice fragments, which probably belonged co che ‘Gxano 
accanto alia Minerva’, and this structure is better considered as part of the Saepta than 
of the neighbouring Iseum and Scrapeiim, The brickwork of the building was Hadrian ic, 
and che fragments were in pure Hadrianic style-’ Hadrian's building programme in this 
area seems to have included the creation oc reconstruction of a piajza with surrounding 
portico in front of the Pantheon; ® Lanciani speaks of discoveries in this area in 1871 and 
1881, which included fragments of encablacuce. but, unfortunately, he does not describe 
them. Since, however, he thought that the entablature drawn by Baldassaire Peruzzi • 
derived from this portico, presumably the ‘ bellissimo pezzo di cornicione' found in 
1881 was of similar type; and Peruzzi's entablature, alcliough drawn withot^ ornament, 
is almost certainly Hadrianic. 


' Acc«i 4 ing (o Blocb (p. t:7),the(eeenstnictioDofthe 
Puiihe^ wu b«gun in the second half of a.o. iiS or in 
j 19 M)d complied 'ermo poc^i aani*: ihe buiMina aovth 
of die P»ihMn must be of about the aanx date uW., p, 
Ilf); dtt ^Giano accantoaUa Minerva* ie {fated 



Nemmo’, C^mmanieonotu prtMntau al 111 

Rome, 1740, pp. 

61-73. 

* On the 6ath», ««e espedaUy Ch. KOlseo, Dii Tkttmtn 
du Agrif^, Rome, >710; ihdc form and enent Is voy 
unceroJn. 

* An. (U.; also 10 L'UrU, 11.1937, n. 9, pp. S-aj. 

* So&tae<aBb«|ud|;ed«iUKW detaSed investi^piMMi, 
the andeni omamenc of the Pantheon is ur^rmly 
HaddanJe. It has been argued, ynsdpdiy lo >ustify Ae 
rather extravagant temu oT the inschmoa on the ardu* 
irave ofd^ponico (C/X VI896, ’Pandieumvecustsiecor- 
ruptUA cum omm cwcu resdtuermu'X that the decoration 
becaaen the lim and s«co<^ comics of the isterioc, uken 
down in 1747 (a small portion of ii was recansijuaed m 
1930), was the worh of Septimius Sevenis and Caracalb 


(so Landani, Ruw and of Anaone Axew, 

London. tS??, p. 4S3; HOben, Rim. Mia. vii, >893, p. 
3:7; arul moK laceotly Ouey, MUangat liii, t93^P> aM, 
no. 6). *nie mtemem is based 00 a study by Dell (in 
Lucow, Ztiuekrift fir tildendi RWs, t8M, p^ ayT't), 
but ihoe is 60 evidence for an earlier (Kadnarsc) dmtw- 
tive s^me eu^ as that ^posed by Dell, and to judge 
from the drawrim (^g., Deagodeta. Lot Atidgim 
A Rome. Paris, 1779, p. at and pL XVlft) the ynall 
'windows* had mouIurigsofHadrunicfortn. Inenlas^ 
moved from this pan of the btiildine, of which a 
number soil east, are certainly of Hadrianictfatw Sevents 
esd Cfancallamy have restored the marbb veneers. For 
the dacontion of titt BatiUa of Neptune see espeeialiy 
Teiebdmeftn, ^ 67 - 7 a. pi* XI« . 

* Fordisooveries in the aces, see R. Lanciani,M m. 

ilsa, pp. 347 C ... 

t G. Gatti. TopogrstAa deHTseo Carapeose, Rnnd. 
Pont. Aeead.xx, 1943-44, A drawing of one 

of the cornice fragments is given in ng. <3 (p> lei)* 

* Lanciani,A'er.^orW, i88i,p. afip.and tiS».pP«,3^« 

* Uffiti Arch. 341 verso CBarteli,u, pL CXXXVn, ng. 
aaj). 
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Apart from che group of buildings in the Campus Marcius, the temple of Divui 
Traianus, co judge from the few fragments discovered,^® was decorated in this same 
style; the CapicoDum at Ostia ^ has proxies and ornament (pL XXX, r) differing very 
slightly from chose of the Basilica of Neptune; and ac Hadrian's Villa, in the hall in the 
form of a Greek cross on the south-east side of the Pia2za d'Oro, a large group of entabU* 
ture fngmencs has ovolos and ^^miacu of the same distinctive form. A fine sec of small 
mouldings of this period and s^le occurs on the altar from Ostia that is now in the 
Terme Museum; it is dated to the year 124.^^ 

The very discinciive style of architectural ornament common co this group of earlier 
Hadrianic monuments has its origin in the Forum of Trajan, and the continuity of 
Tradition in the major public buildings during the later years of Trajan's and the early 
years of Hadrian’s reign isr reasonably explained by the fact char Trajan's architect, 
Apollodorus, continued to act as general overseer of public works under Hadrian. The 
origins of the style arc to be found entirely in Rome; it represents a reaction against the 
fiorid decoration of Flavian public building and takes its inspiration mainly from the 
developed Augustan ornament of the Forum of Augustus.^ 

I do not propose co enter here into a detailed discussion of the ornamental forms 
employed in this style, which we may call, for convenience, the 'Augustan revival'. Its 
main features only arc important for this study. The elaborate anthemia in acanthus 
foliage common on Flavian architraves are abandoned in favour of the more severe type 
B cymatxon,'^ and the use of various forms of the type C cymadon to divide the first and 
second fasciae gives place to the bead-and-reel. On the cornices the complicated designs 
for sima ornament are no longer used; simas are almost invariably plain. A type C 
cymation, based upon, but easily distinguishable from, the Augustan form, divides the 
sima from the plain corona, and the egg-and*congue form replaces the egg-and^art in 
general use A® The recessed bar connecting the dentils is another Augustan fearurc that 
is copied in the decoration of Trajan's Forum (this feature is a characTcriscic of the later 
Augustan period, and is found in the Forum of Augustus, in the Temple of Castor, 
and somewhat later, probably in A-D- 22, in the upper interior order of the Basilica 


Scr opcdilly LjAciari, ShIL In-y i SSj), p. xyj. Tlie 
terpen (twisbu of the nain cnaUaiure is now in the 
^roov of VIQi Albani (eee FU^uer aod Gd/i, Rtstawt ^ 
Tmo 7Vom«> Room, pj, IVo). 

’Dw Capjcolhm ae Ottie ii «nod>ec euly Hadnink 
buiUuw (Bloch, p. ^6-, tee aise L Puclurro, 'Ostb', 
Diss, Poftt. Jee^ x, a. I9lt,» 

R. Paribent, Ze Ttmt a ipaS, p. aSa, 

no. S03 024), fig., p. a6}, and S. Stron g, Seu/xt^ 
JiattsM, pp. 219-17. 

** The architect 0/ Tnjia’s Forum seeais to have 
aiudM es^ally the lover older of the Dstkii^ colon, 
fudes in the Forum of Augusns vdtence am dm most 
of the deaUe tiven in fig. t; see aJeo pi, XXX Mom of 
the vork on CM Forum of Trejtn vw conplered by A.D, 
ix|, ihadettonthebaieofcheCoJumfia Traiana Other 
buiUirgs of the period carry ea the elaborate Flavian 
style, as, for enmple, the Temple of Venus Cenetrix ie 
the Forum of Caeear, dedicated after lecotttUnction in 
A.i>. iM (fof the deeoncon see von Blanekesl^en, pp. 

E . Pallonmo, «fn< Af 4 Strwnait £ Sn^ 

iniii, pp, 7^3, Toynbee and Ward ^kins, PSSR 
xviii, ipfci, p. ij). The fiadu of Tr^an, probably the 


work of Apollodorus Dio UUX 4.1) verebuUi is the 
yem ICDnediaie^ after kj>. 104 (Bm, pp. 36-4?) and 
dedicated In top ^asxi Osdena^ Nou S^an, 1932, p. 174), 
To from the few surviving ^eoee, m ^l« of 
o rna me n t was maaOy Flaviaa; dteegg-and-dan form was 
used, (be dendle had andnand-rings in the toetopes, the 
eyioa revecta (type B> had a tulip foifs amllar to that 
adopted in the Forum of Trsfan, but the palmeites aruf 
lotue peodaora are not found in (be plainer ornament of 
the Forum entablamres. 

For the cUalficetion of (he four principal types of 
formal eyma leversa omaosent see fig. 1; rypes A. B, and 
C correspond to the three (vpD iUtuuat^ by weickere 
iDci ZJtkftU KymaiMo, teipeig, 17)3, p. to:); 
type p, die only other formal cyma revers omaowni, is 
especieUy common in the Flavian period, but is found 
earlier. 

In desccibing ihe ovolo decoredon, I use the terms 
advocated by D.^ Robertson {Cn£t Eaaaa Areki- 
ttcufx, App. m, p. 383); (be words 'ett-and-dan* apply- 
ji^ to (he form win arrow.head peiwwc One or rwo 
examples of the ^g-esd^an survive from dw Forum of 
Tnr», but only on gnall mouldings. 
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Aemtlia). The arch*and>nngs motif characteristic of Flavian dencxls is never found. 
(For a comparison of ornamenral forms in the Forums of Augustus and Trajan, see fig. i 
and pL XXX, a-J.) 

FORUM OF AUGUSTUS • FLAVIAN MONUMENTS • FORUM OF TRAJAN 


DENTILS 


J b LO D lAJ d 




CYMA REVERSA - TYPE A 


CYMA REVERSA-TYPE 9 


CYMA REVERSA-TYPE C 



CYMA RFVERSA-TYPE D 







FlO. I. 

There are many other details of Augustan decoration imiuted in this, the first 
only really inspired, copyist period in Roman acchitcccural history. The reettfn to the 
severity of Augustan design, together with the new forms of individual decoraave 
motifo, always superbly carved, produced what is possibly the finest ar^iccctural orna¬ 
ment that we have from Roman buildings of the Empire. It offers a striking conoasc » 
the slavish copying of Flavian motifs in the ‘renaissance’ chat took place under the 
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Scverans,^* or such poorly carved imitations in later periods as, for example, a fragment 
in d)e Nacatio o£ the Barhs of Diocletian, which displays a sec of mouldings imitated 
from Trajanic-Hadrianic models. 

The style of the Augustan revival continues certainly inco the reign of Antoninus 
Pius in public building. The main entablature of the Temple of Antoninus and Faustina 
owes CO it such features as the distinctive type of egg-and-congue and the frieze design 
recalling a frieze from the Basilica Ulpia in the Forum of Trajan; the interior decoration, 
now entirely lost but known to us from a drawing by Fra Giocondo, was purely in this 
scyle.^’ Ocker related Antonine pieces are the very large cornice fragment in the Anti- 
quario Comunalc (pi. XXX, f). and a cornice in the garden of the Palazzo del Con- 
servacori (Anciquarium)-'* 

The Latbh Hadrtanic Monuments 


This Augustan revival is one aspect of architectural decoration in the reigns of 
Hadrian and Antoninus Pius; but there arc a number of buildings erected in Rome 
during this same period, the ornamentation of which presents a totally difrerenc style. 
These buildings, which form the subject of this paper, arc the Temple of Venus and 
Rome, the Temple of Divus Hadrianus, and the Mausoleum of Hadrian. 

Whereas the buildings so fax discussed, in which the 'Augustan Revival’ style pre¬ 
dominates, seem to have been erected in the early and middle years of Hadrian’s reign, 
these three monuments belong, at lease in so frr as their decorative parts are concerned, 
ro the Emperor's later years and to the early years of his successor. The Temple of 
Venus and Rome may have been planned (and begun) as early as a.D, but the 
dedication did not rake place before 136 or and it is likely that Antoninus Pius, 
on whose coins the temple is represented, completed some of the work,®^ The Mausoleum 
was not entirely 6nished at the time of Hadrian's death in 138;^ die probability is chat 
It was planned and even begun, as was the Mausoleum of Augustus, in the Emperor’s 
early years; but the square base was still in process of construction in the last ten years of 


“ von BUnckenhagen, eip. ^ PorSevonn ««rk 

in other erylee. «ee below («e^ ApfeAdk IL p. 140). 
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Lanie, eod a fourth in the L 4 tenn Mueeum (Sale Q). 

(• Found In tpjj oeir St. Marie in via lets end pu^ 
]ished by Colini^ A/aJ. iW. xi, p. fo, 

11 and CoJeru aees *un confrento stnagent^uno is 

C :]la del costdetto iaeonlco dette Teme di A^m (i.e. 

BasiUca of Neptune) che i ufuversaimente pu^eaia di 
eri •drianee'. But he judges it co be earlier than the 
Basalia of Neprme, whereas in £ict the C and B type 
cymadj are certainly later form& 

* If Aihenaeus is right in maidf^ the reorgaiutation of 
the festival of the Padlie, which is conuDemonied os 
coira o{ A A lai (Snsdi, ii, p. roa, pi. I, Cv, 

J/a^tcr^pL 51, f 3 « contemporary with the insugunuon 
of (be Temple <a Venus and Rome (Aibenaeue VIH, 
jdi t: hv/fi U otea 'rii TTop^a uh trdXsi loAao. 
Mlvft, vOv Si *P«4iofa Tiff irbMns T«>XQ vooO xahSov. 
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'ASpKBToO. See also Stracb, pp. lo^, 104. Dio LXDC 4 
alsosugj^saanailydatefbrmeprroaiadon of die planaj 
but thte 19 a tfiorou^ly unimsrworny paasaee. 

So Snack, pp. 174-^. TheonhothMdefviiiedatewe 
have ia by Casriodorus (Monunsen, hftn. 

IL p. i4iV, who under a. 0 . ijt has 'ten^lum Romae et 
Veneiis suh Hadriano in urbe faermn*. by which is meant 
preeuoiably 'completed and dediaie^’. The alamadve 
date of Etewbius, «.d. xjt (ed. Helm, p. aoo d), muu be 
rented, since Hadrian was absent from Route in this year 
^ibby, ii, p. 7u) brick-stamps tecently studied by 
Bloch, pp. 2fo>3, give very liole help is the solution of 
the duonologj^ problem. The majority of stamps from 
the podium (the <^y Hadrianie pordoo of the iahric; the 
csBe walls bdong to the reconstruction by Maxentrus) are 
of taj, while a stamp of 114 coiMS feooi a pert of the 

d ium that was most prowly added very late in the 
It is probable that little was done until after 
Hadrian’s return from the East in lad. 

** Suack. u, p. i7d, S.M. Cor. ^rMnxniu Paa, pL yo, 
i-t: the coios date from teo-y. 

U Hadrian was buried first et Puteoli ($.R A., >u. HaJr. 
at. 7) and later Ct> > 39 ) crmsfetfod to the Mausoleum 
(IHjL w. a; 5. t arid ox VI $$4). 
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the reign,^ and chc decorative parts probably belong to the very end of ic. The Hadri- 
aneum was built in the years immediately following Hadrian's death. Ic was almost 
certainly dedicated in a.d. 145,*^ and it muse have been begun in a.d. 139 or 140. 

All three buildings are well-known monuments of classical antiqui^ in Rome- The 
Temple of Venus and Rome was laid out as an archaeological park in 1934-55; con¬ 
siderable portions of its double cella still stand, the podium has been cleared, and the 
positions of the peristyle columns at the east end marked by shrubs. Some of the 
granite columns of the colonnade that enclosed ic have been re-erected. Eleven columns 
on the north side of the Hadrianeum and pare of the entablature are built into the 
present 'Borsa^ in Piazza di Pietra;^’ a length of the cella wall on the north side and pact 
of the coffered vault of the cella arc also preserved. It also was enclosed by a colonnade, 
chc extent of which has been partly traced.*® The Maujplcum of Hadrian has pa^ed 
through a long post-classical history as Cascel Sant’Angelo,** and much of the original 
Hadrianic building may still be studied. 

Unfoccunacely, except in the case of the Hadrianeum, fewfoagmencs of the archicec- 
tural ornament of these buildings have been preserved to us; but a brief study is enough 
CO show that the style contrasts strongly with the ‘Augustan Revival' decoration and 
with chc earlier Roman ornamental tradicion. This new style has not hitherto received 
full treamient,** although its influence on later Roman archicecnual history is one of Ac 
greatest importance- In this paper 1 shall proceed from a detailed description of the 
architectural ornament of the buildings, doling first with the Hadrianeum (the b«t 
preserved of the three), to a discussion of their common forms and the probable origins 
of Ae style. Finally, I shall discuss its influence on concemporary and later monumental 
architecture in marble in Rome and Italy. 


THt TEUPIl Of DIVVS HADflA^VS Zi pi. XXXI) 

Ift Pi«aa <di Pietw che architrave from the first survivuTS column ac the east end to the sewnch column 
IS andene, rcgethec with consideraWc pans of ihe hiat, which has, however, much aw 


restored (H. Lucas, art. p. 4; for a good phocogtaph of the present sum see Strack, BitJMMer 
alien Jtm. Berlin. 1890, pi. 17). The ptesenc cornice belongs pardy w ilw rertwiructi^ ft ib^aM 



** Blods. p. afS. (OrOy a few stamped bheks from the 
monuseni love been ebeovewd and cualogucd, and (hey 
givelinlehe^KOwardspredsedironolo^.) The dace :>4 
C/L VI 973, die dedicuion of (he Fons Ael^ has 
auggested for the beginung of conemialon biK 
vitboui good reason. 

“ 5 .H.iL, tie. Vtn%. j, ‘Qua die togam vjnlem 
aoepii, Antonimis Pius ea oeeaaione eua pains temMuen 
d^«vi(, pcpulo liberaUs fuit'. for if Vetus aauiooa d>e 
toga virilis ae the nme^ as Idarois he would have done 
so m (his year and, further, Amoiune coins of the year 145 
bear the legend UheralKaa IV (Cohen ii, 3 iS f. 49^ioi, 
B.M. C<u. A/tianua/s Pua, pL 40, 

*• K MiAos, La dtu/nofiern aW tefrtpta A e 

Remo, Romo—Govematonio, tpj?. The m«i valuable 
arJy sttidy is that W Kebby, h, pp. 7»3-4^; *1*® 

Canlna, pit U-LVl, D^Espouy, li, pla 9«-9?. 

HOlsen-jordan I, 3, pp. 17-so. 


** For the nrvlvif>g resuw^ see emecially V. 
sarelli, ‘Rilievo e scudio di restinaaone dell’Hadrisieu^ 
Cemmwwopam prrwuau A Ul Cany^'io }fepcnt 4 uS 
Snria Ai^Arriuntum, Rorae, ipe®. PP> »*J“ 2 ** 

building has bees linle scodied; the unportasicarllar work 

hLucas, 'Zur GeachichtederNwrun^liia in (W, in 

Johrtfimdu Kamt WiAoAv-RsJty'fmaibtm ru Berbn, 
LaocianL Bull Com. vi, 187*1 Pb* pl*- 

Vi i 4 .. Forma l/r^ Romae Aeet ty. . . „ 

»• The fuUesi and most leeem general srudy Is ft hot- 
gacd, CatuJ SottFAiifth, Rome (Ubrena dello Siwo), 

Fleehter, in Toebdmann, p. 83, draws a parallel 
berweao (he decoradon 0/ the Hadriaueum and (he ao- 
(ailed Temp!* of Seiapia on the Qinrinal (see bdow, p. 
139). See ^ H. Uhler, Jiim. Miet. lu, 1937, p. 94. 
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Tabulatium XX 7 U« «), And ytt another^ ptucmng para of cbe consoJes and coffns. is now tn the 
garden of the Ancfquario ComunaJe (pi. <). Bow these fragments vete cngrared \sy Piranesi (/I 

Cmpa itWAMiei Imt, Rome. 1762, pi. 11 . l}. J4) and us^ bp Viliam m his reconsmicciorw' 
'Temple de Ma(C>Aurile'« in hstauratm! iit Momnrmrs Anti^uts per la penjimmiru dr ii Trtrue, 

Paris, iSSt; the drawings were done in 1824, 

Of the enrablaiure wt ran over the halhcolumns in the incerioc of the <«lla, some of the cocniee is still 
it situ, but of the richlp d e cooted fneze and architrave that U shown in earlier drawings oiJp a badly 
damaged fragment now survives, lying agairec the north wail of the cella. 

Besides these framents from the Temple pro^. two other pieces, one of friese and arehkrave carved 
tfi a single block, and one of cornice (pi. JC 03 , f), were found ib Piasa di Piesa in 2878 (R. Laneiaid. 
Bull On. vi, 1878, pp. 24*27, pU. U and 111 ), of which the fheae and atdutrave certainly, and the coroiee 
most probably, belonged eo the surroimding colonnade; both fragments are now in Via delle Tre Pile. 
Lanciani assigns the mese and architrave to the eolonaade and the comice, wrongly, to the main order of 
the Temple, Palladio (i Qiu/rre LiWi Jili’Ankitaivfti, Veoiee, 2581, if, 60) id reccetstruction used a 
hragment of the Tre Pile comice in «he maio order of the Temple ($0 also Canine u, pi. OCLVII), but :c 
is dearly much too small Eleven other fragm ents of the same fneze and ardsitrave were re-used in Sixeus 
ni's Lateran Baptistery, in the facade and the interior petis^le (G. B. Giovenale, H Batriufn Lotrewse, 
Rome (Pont 1 st. Arch. Ctist.), 1929, fip. 67 and 86; A. M. CoUni. U Olw itdl'Anrinlitil (Man. Penr. 
AaaJ. vii, 1944, pp. ^68^)). Klhler ('Z^ den $polien im Baptiscetium det Uteeansbasilika', Jtom. Mill- 
111, 19)?. pp. 106^18) seems to have thought that Lacciani's fragment was lost and is not convinced of the 
connecdon with the Laceran pieces, because Lanciani's measurements do not c o r res p o n d exactly with 
Giovenale’s. The Tre Pile fiagtnent cannot, at present, be measured accurately, but Lanciani's measure¬ 
ments seem to be coerecc; there is no doubt that all the fta^encs derive the same building. A Dumber 

of other pieces fxom the same comice as chat ^Mind in 1870 survive among the fragments on the north side of 
the temple cella. 

The two most valuable of the earlier drawings are reproduced rogeiher u fig. 2. The £rse of these is a 
fine measured derail drawing of the Daab order by Antonio da Sangallo the elder (UfEzi Arch. 1410, 
Battoli, i, pi. LXXXVC. fig. 258). It was drawn, probably, between 1492 and 1496 (BarcoU, p. 25). Ac 
this time some of the cornice may have been still fii it bd ceriai&ly disappeared by 1575, for none of it 
IS shown by Du Petac (/ fUfi^i ailUbili ii Roma, Rome, 1 575, pi. 34). Gamueci (Xi^f fuaffre Ml‘‘ 
anikhiri h tena, Venice, 1565, p. 158) shows a soerch of comice tn /im at the east end, and Dosio (Urhis 
lomae etiifworwi ... nltfila, Rome, 1589) shows a fragment at the east end and another at the west end; 
tc seems likely chat the cornice id both drawing is a recanstructed addition. The second drawing is a 
measmed detail of the interior decoration by ao anonymous Fnnch archirect in the Vienna Hofbibliothek 
collection Egger. KrtlUthu yer^khnis ier Siaittmiahen At^Htbiut^Zkkhmo^ ier Alheilina, i, Vienna. 
19 3 5, pi. 1 ). This drawing agrees in most of the detail with the engraving Id Palladio. Ij Temt dei Boman i, 
Viceoza, 1785, pi. lOUV. thoogh Palladio omits the decoratioo of the cavetto above the frieae, and the 
bead>and«reel between the fasciae of the archicrave. and has rams' heads supporting the garlands. The 
rough sketch by Anronio da Sangallo the younger (Uffiai Arch. 1175, Baraoli, pi. CCLXXIX, fig. 464) 
shows esienciaJly the same daign. Villain (op. til., V) saw only ^ existing fxagmeDC of the frieze and 
arcKcrrave; ha reconstructs the oroament of the frieze from a similar frieze in the Fonim of Trajan (hence the 
caothari wrongly), and the decorated fascia by analogy with that of the architrave of the Teit^e of Castor. 
The surviving fragmenc was uken down from Its original posiooD probably in 1879, during the esrablish- 
menr of the Bcmt (hfiv. ^rsvi, 1879, pp. 268-7). 

The enublacure of che miin order is 3*35 m, high; comice 128 n^., frieze 98 cm., 
architrave 1*09 m. The columns with capitals and bases are 15 m. high. Cornice, 
frieze, and archicrave arc each carved in a separate block; ihe marble is Proconnesian. 
The sima of che comice is crowned by 4 plain fiilci and decorated with a design of 
palmctees, of which the ends of the leaves curl, alcernacely, upwards and downwards. 
The lower pare of each palmecce is covered by a large acanthus leaf, which rises from a 
fivc-lobed calyx. A single palmecce leaf issues horizontally from below the calyx on 
either side and divides into two saolls; the upper (and larger) scroll is bound by a 
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Fia^ Tbmpls op Crwi Hadmakus. 

Lift, the maio order (after ADtoftb da Sangallo the elder); n^6/. the jnwior order (after ac 

aBon}'moiu Fteoch arehitect). 
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ribbon xo the scroll of the next pilmetce, and at intervals along the sima are lions’ heads 
in high relief, each covering half of two neighbouring palmetces. The Sima is divided 
from the corona bp a row of egg-and-darc above a bead-and-reel. The corona is plain 
both in its face and underside, which had the usual *lip’ at its forward edge; it is sup¬ 
ported by consoles, set back a considerable distance from the face of the corona. These 
consoles, which are rectangular in shape, are crowned by an egg-and-darc and a small 
ovolo with leaf ornament and are divided into two fasciae by a second leaf-ornamented 
ovolo (pi. XXXI, f); in the coffer panels between them arc carved rosecces. Below che 
consoles, and crowning the plain convex feieze, is a cyma revetsa moulding with Icaf- 
and-tongue decoration and a bead-and-reel. The archiirave has ornamented proxies on 
both its faces. The outer face is divided into two ^ciae by a cyma reversa moulding 
(type B) and ccowned by three mouldings, a cavecco decorated with an anthemfon in 
acanthus foliage, an egg-and-darc, and a bead-and-reel; che inner ^ce has three fasciae 
divided by (above) a cyma reversa (^'pe B) and (below) a cavetto profile with leaf 
ornament, and is crowned by an ovolo moulding with leaf-and-tongue and a bead-and- 
reel (pi. XXXI, d). The soffit of the architrave has convex panels of oak-wreath and 
guilloche framed by a cyma reversa (type D). 

The comice of the interior (fig. 2, right) had no sima; its plain, strongly projecting 
corona is crowned by an egg-and-tongue and a bead-and-reel, and below it is a call 
cyma recta decorated with upright acanthus leaf. From the drawings, it appears that a 
broad fillet, an ovolo with oak-wreath ornament, and a cavetto with a design of palmertea 
cased in acanthus foliage linked with inverted acanthus calyces, crowned the convex- 
profiled frieze, which was decorated with an elaborate design of acanthus foliage and 
scrolls. The architrave was again divided into two f^ciae, crowned by a cyma rever&t 
(type B) and a bead-and-reel; che first fascia was decorated with a frieze of garlands and 
divided from the second by a bead-and-reel. There was a decorated soffit, 

The cornice found in 1887 and now in the Via delle Trc Pile (pi. XXXI. i) is 
closely similar in design to that of the main order. The sima is decorated with palmecces 
in acanthus foliage hwnd together, and it is divided from the corona by a tyma reversa 
(type C). The corona is plain, and che consoles, which are again set back from the 
face of ffie corona, are of the same rectangular type, crowned by an egg-and-tongue and 
bead-and-reel and are divided into two fasciae by a small ovolo with plain leaf ocna- 
menr; the undersides of the consoles are decorar^ with narrow panels of, alternately, 
guillache and wreath ornament, and in che coffers between are carved rosettes. 

On the Tte Pile and Latcran Baptistery fragments che frieze is convex and un- 
decorared, and is crowned by a cavecco decorated with acanchus-Ieaf and lotus ornament 
and a small ovolo with leaf decoration. The outer free of the architrave is in two fasciae, 
surmounted by an egg-and-darc and bead-and-reel, and che upper frscia, which is 
decorated with a frieze of deeply carved vertical fiucing, is divided from the lower by a 
cyma reversa (type B). The inner free has three fasciae, crowned by a leaf-and-congue 
cyma reversa and a bead-and-reel; the fasciae arc divided by (above) a leaf-ornamented 
ovolo and (below) an ovolo of cwisced ribbon. The soffit of the Tre Pile fragment has a 
narrow convex panel, decorated with a guillochc, and framed by a leaf cyma reversa. 
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THE TEMELE OF VENUS AND ROME (fig. y, pi. XXXR) 

From the mam order of dte Temple, seven! fragment of (he sima and of the lower mouldinga of rhe 
comiee still exist on rhe sire. The largest fraemenc was sec up soon after ics discovery In 1825 (Nibb^r, n. 

757) on the north side of the western edia (Muo02, op. cii., p. 19), There are now no recognisable 
pieces of the fiieze (except. Mslbly, one badly damaged ^gmeac) or of the architrave. In the Laceran 
Museum (Sale IX, no. 443 ) there is another fragment of che sima, preserviiw a lion's heed and Met of one 
of the palmetto, and there are same snialUr fragments of the palmetces in w same room. In m Magaz- 
zino below the Ccrtile Orragooo of the Vatican Museums, chere is 2 fragment with parts of the consoles end 
col^rSt a fragment of the upper mouldings of the archicrave ^1. XOCU, h) and a number of ocher pieces 
from the main order, among which is a fr a gmenc of the corona (pJ. XXXII, r) which shows well rhe best 
form of the e^-and^azi on the eermco (see below, p. t j6, n. 7^ 

Canina (u, pi. LIV, hg, 1) draws die complere oitablature of the main order, which he claims was 
reconstructed from fragmencs in the area of (he Temple (s, p. 99, *quale si poti dedurre dai frammenti 
della eomice, del fiegio e dell'architrave che si rinvennero sparsi rra ib indicate reliquie’). His drawing 
fbg. 3). however, is inaccurate in detail, and some of it, especially the mouldings above the frieze, was 
probably reconstructed by analogy with the Temple of Divus Hadnanus. His ceconseruction agrees in the 
main with Vaudoyer's (1830) drawing published in H. D’Espouy, Tregnunts i'ArciiiMim An/ifw, u. 190$, 
pi. 90. Tlitre are no earlier drawings of aew parr of the main enraolacuce: for Renaiasance drawings of 
fragments on the site of the Temple see BaiWi, 1, pi. X)OClI (Fra Giocondo), and iv, pi. CCCXXVf (G. B. 
da Sangallo), CdJ. Sorgo San Sipotcro (B). f. 23 (Cherc^ino AlWm) and Cm. Vot. Lot. 3439, f. 43. 

Canita also draws (hg. jo on the same plate) an arehecrave, decorated on both faces and having an 
elaboiately ornamented soi&c, which he assigns to one of the entrances of the surrounding colonnade, and a 
smaU archicrave and frieze, carved in one piece, deriving from the interior of the cells. Both these fiag' 
meats still survive, and there is another fragmeac of the architrave ao£t in tlw portico of SS. Apeetoli. 

The large cornice (pi. XXXIl, e), which is now 10 the Antiquario Pocense. seems to have been found ua 
the western cells of the Temple ($0 Dr. 0 . P. CarectonJ, on the authority of Prof. Bartoli) and seme other 
pieces of the same cotnice ait in the Magaalno beneath the Comle Occagono. This cornice was copied in 
detail for the decoradon of cht north apse which Constantine added to the Basilica Nova (see Toebelmann, 
pi. XXI. and f BSJ; ni, 1932, pi. XU). A few ocher fragments on the sire of che Temple derive from some 
part of che building: the most important of these is che sima hagment iUuscrated by Munoz (op. <ii.. p. 1 j). 

As roconstructed hy Canina, the entablature is 4*82 m. high: cornice. i*S4 m-; 
fric2e with its crowning mouldings, 1*50; architrave, 1*48- The marble of the surviving 
fragments is Proconnesian. 

The sima is carved in a separate piece and, crowned by a plain fillet, is decorated 
with hn palmettcs and lions' heads. The ends of the palmeccc leaves again curl alter¬ 
nately upwards and downwards, and from the acanthus leaf and calyx, which cover che 
lower pact of the palmecces, issue two stems, one on either side, and divide into two 
scrolls. The design is somewhat dxfFerent from chat of ihe Hadrianeum sima; here, the 
scrolls arc not bound together and the high-relief lions* heads replace one complete 
palmette, not parts of two. An ovolo of egg-and-dart crowns the plain corona, which 
again projects strongly in front of the consoles; its underside is plain, rising slightly from 
frtnc to back, where it meets an ovolo of egg-and-dart. Below this ovolo arc two narrow 
fillets, che lower stepped behind the upper. The consoles have the same rectangular 
form, crowned by an ovolo of egg-and^art and divided into two stepped fasciae; in che 
recessed coffer panels between the consoles were attached, probably, metal rosettes. 
According to Canina, the frieze was flat and without decoration, and was crowned by a 
cyma reversa with Icaf-and-tongue ornament and a bcad-and-rcel. The architrave was 
surmounted by a broad fillet, a cavetco decorated with a palmette design (similar to that 
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on the siina of the enublatuie of the square base of the Mausoleum of Hadrian, see pL 
XXXII, Canina is here inaccurate), an ovolo of cgg-and-4art and a bead-and-reel; ic 
was divided m» two iasciac by a cyma reversa (type B). 

The architrave that Canina assigns to the portico has c^o^vning fillet, egg-and* 



Fio. j^Thb Tewpu of Vbnus and Romb. 
The mftio order (after Ceniru). 


tongue, and bcad-and-reel, and it is divided into three fesciae by (above) a tyma reversa 
(type C) and (below) a bead-and-reel; its soffit has a panel decorated with elaborate 
swll-dcsign framed by a cyoA reversa (type D). ‘Hie cornice in the Antiquaiio Forense 
shows a curious mixture of ornamental styles; the decorated crowning fillet, the carving 
of the acanthus leaf-and-conguc sinu, the forms of the tyma reversa between sima and 
corona, and the egg-and-dart below the corona ate all Flavian features; but the plain. 
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strongly projecting corona, the bar connecting the dentils, and the form of the cyma 
reversa (type B) arc in the Augustan revival style (pi XXXJI, a). On the sima fragment 
illustrated by Mufio2, the palmetce ornament compares vciy closely with that on the 
Anton ine fragment in the garden of the Antiquario Comunale (see above p. izz. pi. 
XXX,/). 

TH£ MAUSOLEIM OF HADAZA?/ (ENTABLATURE OF THE SQUAB! BASE) 

(fig. 6; pis. XXXIU, XXXIV) 

Foe surviTiog f^menes, drawings, etc., see Appendix I. 

As reconstructed in fig. 6 the complete entablature is 2’185 m- high—cornice 73 
cm., frieze 72*5 cm., architrave 73 cm. The marble seems to be Luna. 

The ornament of the sima consists of a series of locitorm and hn palmcttcs, the 
leaves of the frn palmectes curling alternately upwards and downwards; the lotiform 
palmecfcs act as frames for the fan palmettes, and from their bases issue leaf-stems, 
which divide into two scrolls. The smaller (lower) scrolls form die bases of the fin 
palmettes, the lower parts of which are covered by acanthus leaves. At intervals a lion's 
head in high relief replaces a fan palmette. An ovolo of egg-and-dart divides the sima 
from rhe plain, scror^y projecting corona, below which is a cyma reversa (type B) and 
a row of dentils, "rte frieze, crowned by an egg-and-dart and a bead-and-reeJ, was 
decorated with bulls' heads and garlands, the latter surmounted by paterae. The 
architrave is in two fasciae, crowns by an egg-and-dart and a bead-and-reel, and the 
two fasciae are divided by a tyma reversa (type B). 

The decorative tradition of marble archicecture in Rome during the first cencucy 
A.D. was created during the reign of Augustus. In the earlier Augustan period we find a 
variety of ornamental styles, mainly the work of architects and craftsmen from the 
Greek Ease. That of the earliest matble buildings in Rome, such as the Regia or the 
temples of Divus Julius and of Saturn, still carries on the cufr and travertine style of the 
late Republic. Somewhat later, however, between 20 and 10 b.c. the architect who 
designed the decoration of a number of impotcanc buildings—the Arch of Augustus, the 
Temple of Apollo Sosianus, and probably the lower interior entablature of the Basilica 
Aemilia—created a very individual style, of which a number of features seem to be 
Asiatic in origin. The Temple of Mars Ultor, on the other hand, has rnore purely 
classical Greek ornament, as may be seen from a comparison of the cyma reversa (type B) 
and the ovolo decoration with those, for cjtample, of the Erechtheum. In these earlitt* 
Augustan buildings in Rome the direa influence of the Greek East is unmistakable; but 
the Style rapidly cook root. In the buildings erected in the earliest years of the first 
century A.D., such as the temples of Castor and of Concord, we find, already fully 
established, the ornamental style that was to develop in increasing richness throughout 
the Julio-Claudian period and culminate in the elaborate ornament of Flavian public 
building. The uniformity of this development is somewhat obscured by the absence of 
surviving monuments of the later Julio-Claudian period, but many fragments that must 
belong to this phase show Flavian motifs already in use, and it is a significant fact that 
the earliest surviving Flavian monuments, such as the temple of Divus Vespasianus, are 
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chc most elaborately omamenCMi. Throughout this period a variety of new motifs are 
incroduoed. but the natural development, in accordance with Roman caste for orxuce. 
finely carved architectural detail, from late Augustan to Flavian times is clear. There 
followed, under Trajan and Hadrian, the reaction ^vouring the mote severe, classical 
ornament of die Forum of Augustus. 

By contrast, many fcacuros of the profiling and ornament of this group of lace 
Hadrianic entablatures either appear rarely in the Roman &rsr>ceiicuiy tr^icion, or are 
quite foreign to it- On these cornices the sima is divided from the corona by an ovolo 
profile replacing the tradicionai cyma reversa. The new type of console, rectangular in 
shape and divided into fasciae in the manner of an architrave, is crowned by an ovolo, 
whereas the traditional scroU-and^cantlius type of the first cencuty is almost invariably 
crowned by a cyma reversa profile; ^ and''>4nother new feature—the consoles are now 
set well back from the face of the corona. The Hadrianeum (in the main order and in 
the interior entablature) gives us the first use of a frieze with convex profile on rnonu* 
mental architecture in Rome. On the entablatures of the Temple of Venus and Rome 
and of the Hadrianeum, the architrave is divided into two fasciae and crowned by three 
mouldings, a cavecto, an ovolo, and an astragal; in the Mausoleum there is the same 
twO'fascia scheme with, instead, a crowning oi ovolo and astragal. Neither arrangement 
is found on large-scale work of the first century A.D., when the architrave is almost 
invariably divided into three frsciae,^ at first by plain stepping or astragals, and later by 
more complicated profiles; the earlier crowning is generally a cyzna reversa, a cyma 
reversa and astragal, or, commonly in the Flavian period, a cavecto and astragal.^ In 
the decoration contrast with earlier work is no less marked than in the manner of 
their profiling. The new ornamencal forms introduced in this period and the different 
manner of carving traditional motifs are discussed in detail below; immediately apparent 
IS the complete break with the Augustan Revival manner and with earlier decorative 
styles in Rome- The rich variety of motifs and the delicate worlonanship of first- 
century omamenc are entirely absent from the decoration of the Temple of Venus and 
Rome and from the Mausoleum, which show us the s^le as it first appears in Rome. 
Although in die rather later Hadrianeum the Roman taste for rich ornamental detail 
has largely reasserted itself, and we find many earlier motifs again in use,^ together with 
extensive bortowingsfrom earlier styles, the decorative pover^ and the rougher workman¬ 
ship of the earlier buildings, nowhere better exemplified chan in the monotonously 
repeated and often poorly carved ovolo decoration on the cornice of the Temple of Venus 
and Rome, stand out in strong contrast with the richness and finish of earlier Roman 
ornament. 


** A r«f« eonple of the ovolo ero^ng oesurs on a 
frajmeot lo die Forwn ofNervs (von BlviMenhagen, p). 
14, fit 44). 

Xq the later RepubJkan p^od archjtnt'ee ja raft end 
nvertine are frequoily divided lato n/o faeaee, th: 
lower gmniiy oiler Ottr die upper (eg. Del^rueek, 
MiuM if! Zodum, 11, Sosaoourg, 

2 (Pilatrine), pL XJIZ (Tivoli), pl< Ud (Tone of 
Bihuhii)). 

*' At (he end of (he HepubUe we occaaonelly iiitd med 
cavecto aod cyoiarwerw (see someof die ecusples given 
in iiote 32) Or cavecto, ovolo, ai^ ascngal (for example. 


on an architnve with frieze of bulls* he^c and garlands lA 
the MuseO Nasiooale delie Ternie), or ovolo CMmilngs, 
Idter, the arehlrtaveofthe Tetnple of Apollo Sosianuslus 
a Cao rauip; of ave rto and ovol o, one rea 9 on ibr sue pec liog 
that the acdiitact was an Asatic (see Colid, BiJ/. Com. 
irviil. tp40, p. 27, *ig»- rS and ip). 

** Nec& for eximpie, the more elabonie consolse of the 
comice of the isain order and the cortaee In Via ire 

Pile; and the return of the cyma reversa, type D (aofEt of 
the architrave of die main order) end type C (Tre Fife 
cornice). 
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Kahlec has already pointed out a very important parallel for the profiling of these 
lace Hadrianic cncablacuret from a well-known building outside Icaly.*^ The entablature 
of che facade of Hadrian's Stoa at Athens ** is without ornament, but its profiling 
resembles very closely chat of the Temple of Venus and Rome, with the sima divided 
from the corona by an ovolo, the corona projecting in front of rectangular consoles chat 
are divided into two stepped fasciae and crowned by an ovolo, arwd the architrave 
divided into two frsciac with a cavecto, ovolo, and astragal crowning. Only the frieze 
is different, having an S-curved profile, of a type chat is common in mainland Gttcce 
(see below) and a crowning of ovolo and astragal. Fragments of a small, similarly pc^ 
filed cornice exist on the site of the Stoa of Eumcnes, but the frieze and architrave that 
probably belong with ic arc profiled in a manner traditional in Greece—the frieze 
S-curved, the architrave divided into three stepped fasciae 4vich a crowning of cavecto and 
cyma reversa. Although there is no orher surviving example in Athens of a similar con¬ 
sole cornice belonging to this period, entablatures using some of the discincrivc features 
occur in both orders of the Arch of Hadrian and on the aqueduct building at the foot 
of Mount Lykabcctos.^® 

Asia Minor provides an even closer parallel to these late Hadrianic entablatures in 
Rome. The Trajaneum at Fergamon (see fig. 4, pi. XXXV),^* begun apparently at the 
end of Trajan’s reign and completed in the early years of his successor,^® has an entabla¬ 
ture which differs only in decorative detail from that of the Temple of Venus and Romc- 
The sima of the raking cornice has a design of alcemaccly 'open' and 'closed' fan pal- 
mecces; ** here the palmetces rise from acanthus calyces surmounted by a small acanthus 
leaf, and their lowest leaves curl downwards to form scrolls flanking the calyces and 
touching against the scrolling leaf of che next palmerte. The sima of the srraighc cornice 
is decorated with 'divided’ palmettes.*^ with inward curling leaves joined with small, 
fivc-Icaved, fan palmettcs which rise from acanthus calyces flanked by scroIUj at intervals 
are high-relief lions’ heads. Below the sima, a fillet and an egg-and-conguc divide it 
from che plain corona. In front of the consoles the soffit of the corona runs back to an 
egg-and-congue, below which is a tall fillet; the consoles arc rectangular in shape, divided 
into two fasciae by plain stepping, and crowned by an ovolo of egg-and-tongue. On the 
undersides of the consoles are narrow, undecoraced, convex panels, and in the coffiers 
between were once attached metal rosettes. Another egg-and-rongue runs over che 
frieze, ornamented with Medusa heads between tall consoles, which rise out of acanthus 
leaves flanked by downward curling scrolls.*® The architrave is divided into two fasciae 
by a cyma reversa (type B) and crowned by a cavetto (decorated with small fan palmettes. 


** *Zujii Sonnenreopel AureUsa/, Jiifn. Mia. Ui, ifj?, 

** J. Scuurt K. Revett, of Athtn^ 1. <761, 

«hap. V, el. VTTi for the cepoenphy of the Stoa, W. 
Jw£sieh, Mitfdeh. 1931, pp. 37^ ff.. 

pi. 30 . 

$Tu>rr and Rovete. iii, 1794, ui. pit. VI-!X. 

** iHi-t chap, iv, pis. II-IV. ju d a i e n .o^m., pp. 20^4. 
** AluaSmte ven Ptffotnon v, a, Un, ^or 

arehieeotunl datails, see especi'aify pp. <7-33, pis. X—XtlT 
(nuio order) end XXm—XXIv (mionnadas). Fijp 4 Is 
traced from pis X and Xm. 

** For die dabng, see also W. von Massow, FOhftr Jievi 
dn 104—3. 


These terens are used to describe, reepsah«Iy, to 
pslosnss mdi die leaf ends curling domwards aod 
upwards. 

By 'divided' peJmerm a meant the ibito oonrisdis 
of rwo half-palmmes p toe d toeether 10 form a single 
morif; It is convnoo zn fjrseceano Asia Minor in Hetrods- 
tie and Roman rime& Ac Prieoe, for example^ It is used 
both in the Temple of Athena Po^ (T. Wisgarui and H. 
Sdirader, Ariew, 1904, fig. 74) and in (be Temple of 
Asklepios OSidi to }: 7 ) to dikorate the strai^t sima. 
‘Open* and paloietces are used oo both Liildings 

idr (he ^le time. 

** T'hit (ype of friese is discussed by L Wetgand in 
7DA/ Kot, tpte, pp. Ja-J. 
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alternately 'open' and 'closed'), an ovolo of egg-and-dart and a bead-and-recl; the soffit 
is omamenred with narrow confer panels of overlapping leaves framed by a bead-and- 
leel. 

The colonnades that ran round thtee sides of the Trajaneum had an undecorated 
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PiQ, 4^TKE TKAJA^^EUM at PEROAMOt^. 

The main order (afm AlrenSmer vm Ftrgamen), 


entablature with simplified profiling based on that of the main temple. Elsewhere in 
Pergamon. the entablature (j>l, XXXV. J) of the Ionic West Colonnade of the Askle* 
pieion, ereaed about a.o. 150,** repeats in detail the entablature of Hadrian's Stoa at 
Athens. Another temple building in Asia Minor that has many features, both in pro¬ 
filing and decoradon, in common with the Trajaneum is the smaller peristyle temple at 

Wiegand, 'Zwelrer Seriehc flJMt die Auifcn> ffmut. AJad. Win., 1952, pi. V, 

^ngen in Pfrgarsoo Dtj AsUepWon’, Aik. 
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SiJe, on the south end of the penmsuJa ro the east of the harbour (fig. 5)-*® The sima 
ts here decorated with ‘divided’ fan palmeices joined to locus forms; at intervals are 
high-relief lions' heads. The sima is divided from the corona by an egg-and-tongue and 
a bead-and reel, and the rectangular consoles, crowned by a cyma reversa and divided into 
cwo fasciae by a bead-and-rcel, are sec well back from the face of the corona. The frieze 
design almost repcars that of the Trajaneum; the architrave is crowned by a fillet, a 
^'ma reversa (type B), and ic is divided into three ^ejae by rows of bead-and-reel. 
This building is probably two or three decades later than the Trajaneum, and it seems 



7lQ. 5 .-THS SmaIXER pEaJSTYif TsM^tS AT SIDE. 

The ouin order (after Arif M(l(id Maxisel). 

likely chat an architect trained at Pergamon was responsible for irs construction in the 
middle of the second century A® 

The close similarity between the entablatures in Asia Mmor, Greece, and Italy 
immediately su gg ests a common origin for che type. The problem of tracing the origin 
is not a simple one; the migration of architects throughout che Reman Empire, especidly 
in this peri^, is an unquestionable fact. As von Massow and others have pointed out, 
the Trajaneum. raised up on its hi^ podium and surrounded by a colonnade, is related 
to che Fora of Imperial Rome, arid die facade of Hadrian's Sroa with its entabfacure 
projecting at intervals over columns sec close to rhe wall recalls the Forum of Nerva in 
Rome- The Trajaneum is earlier in date than the buildings in Rome, but this alone 
would not be adequate authority for describing the style as Asiatic. However, if it can 
be shown chat the profiling and decorative details of chese entablatures, which we have 
found to be foreign to the Roman repertory of rhe first century A-D-, have their origin in 
a particular architectural tradition, we should have good reason for supposing chat the 

** AHf MOftd Musel, Stneit Si*r A ** p~ ai. 

gr«imgen ifi SSdi im 1947, Anlun, 19^ 1, *’ op. cu., p. s 64. 
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architect who devised those forms was trained in chat tradition, even though we could 
not find (and, indeed, we should not expect to find) exact parallels in an earlier period- 

Achens and mainland Greece may be immediately excluded as a possible place of 
origin for the late Hadrianic style. It is true that no part of the Greek East was more 
influential in fbrmiog the Roman ornamental tradition in the Augustan period than 
Achensj the stimulus was a revival of classical forms in this period, which produced, in 
Athens, such buildings as the Temple of Rome and Augustus ** on the Acropolis and 
die Odeum of Agrippa in the Greek Agora,and reached Rome through the work of 
Athenian architects and craftsmen employed in the Imperial service. However, after 
Augustan rimes, few large buildings were erected, and the quaJi^ of work seems to 
have declined sharply; the decorative motifs are few and monotonously repeated, as 
though the inspiration of dassial Athens had passed to Rome. What little survives of 
Roman work of the first centifiy a-D- in Athens (and the same is true of the much richer 
material in Corinch) shows quite clearly its common origin with the Roman decorative 
tradition. At Corinth architraves are generally profiled with a crowning of cyma reversa 
or a cavetto and reversa, and arc divided into rhree fasciae by plain stepping, or by 
astra^; friezes commonly have the $-curved profile and are sometimes decorated with 
simple anthemia in low relief. On the cornices the sima is generally divided from the 
corona by a cynu reversa; wt find consoles of simple scroli-and-acanthus type with the 
crowning of tyma reversa, and one example on a fragment in the Agora has precisely the 
form adopted fot the Temple of Mars Ulcor in Rome. In Athens the majority of frag¬ 
ments from Roman buildings in the area of the Greek Agora have similar profiling and 
rather poor decoration- The example from the Stoa of Eumenes ® is typical of the 
profiling of the frieze and the architrave; on the colonnades of the Roman Agora we find 
the sima of the cornice divided from the corona by a cyna reversa, the frieze S-curved 
and the architrave divided into three stepped fasciae and having a crowning of cavetto and 
cyma reversa, A similar scheme occurs on the architrave from the main order of the 
Augustan Odeum of Agrippa.®* 

The Hadrianic period brought with it a revival of building activity in Athens as 
elsewhere, but it is clear chat the entablature forms that occur on the Hadrianic monu¬ 
ments of Athens arc not cradicional, On these same buildings we find capitals used that 
arc certainly not local in style (see below), and there seems to be little doubt chac the 
stimulus for the Hadrianic building programme in Athens came mainly from abroad- 

On the ocher hand, in Asia Minor there had existed from Hellenistic rimes a 
tradition of architectural ornament, comparatively free of influence from the Roman 
capital, where, as we have seen, the first-century style had developed from beginnings 
more associated with the classical style of mainland Greece. Relatively few of the 
commonest Roman motifs, which early found their way to Syrii,^ and which largely 
dictated rhe ornamental sq'les of chose parts of the Empire nearer to Rome, such as 


** C. ^ S. SniMer, MtJaietlinfm yen hat AUia. 
/iinonaei /nttiiuyt a nc, J pp. 73-: 11; 
ladeich, cp. <a., pp. 

I* *Vfv. pp. 3 X“i 4 «. 

•• lneC 4 ptimtafideintheA 8 on«(Ceiiaih, chough 
of somewhat Uter dste (e. *,». j Is typkal of the style 
and quality of ornaineftBl vork; lee Cannti 


i, pt. » (A^iocrure) 194T, pp, 53^, esp. fin <3,14. 

" Seeabo>«, p, 13 :. 

“ fitiftrie eh. p|. jfii. 

** tba reladofl between %Tun and Rofnan ornament 
see L Wdgand 'Baalbek und Rom, Die rSmiadie Reiehs- 
kurm In ihnr Ennneklar^ imd Dideratieruj^. JI>A/ 

me, IJM, pp. 37-9t, 
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Provence, were adopted in Asia Minor.^ Naturally, we do find motifs that seem to 
be of Roman invention; thus, in the early second-century Library facade at Ephesus, the 
cornice of the lower order has a cyma recta profile decorated with anrhemion in 
acanthus fi>liage, and its corona is decorated with vertical fluting, both popular Roman 
motifs; bur, on the whole, the style remains independent and retains many distinctive 
local features. 

It is not necessary to enter into a dcuiled treatment of Asiatic architecture to show 
that many of the distinctive features in our group of cncablacutcs belong to this Hellenis¬ 
tic tradition. The use of an ovolo profile to divide the sima from the corona was wide¬ 
spread in the Hellenistic period,®* although the cyma reversa is also found and, indeed, 
is probably commoner in the earlier Roman period than the ovolo; in the second 
century the ovolo is general.®® Although we can point to only one first-century example 
of the use of rectangular consoles divided into fasciae (in the second order of the seatnaf 
frens of the Theatre at Ephesus),*® the ovolo crowning, almost unknown in Rome, is 
very common, and the projection of the corona in front of the consoles, which we find, 
for example, in the upper order of the Baths of Vergilius Capico and the Nymphaeum 
at Miletus,*^ and commonly in the second century a-D. (c.g. at Aezani—the Temple and 
Theatre,*® and in the 'Nymphaeum' at Ephesus),** seems to be another distinctively 
Asiatic feature, although the projection is not usually as marked as it is on the comice 
of the Trajancum and related buildings. The convex frieze and its origin present a more 
complex problem, which cannot be fully discussed here. Two main forms of profile 
appear in the Roman period, one convex, the ocher S-curved. Of these the S*cutved 
seems to be the earlier form, and its origin is possibly Asiatic; we find ic in Hellenistic 
times on the saaificial altar ac Pergamon,** and on the west door of the Agora 
at Ephesus.*® In the first century A.D. the scaenae Jms of the Theatre ac Ephesus 
had a decorated frieze of this profile,** and we have already seen a number of 
examples of its use in mainland Greece during the first century A.o. But more 
common in Asia Minor during the second century is the frieze with simple convex 
profile, of which the Temple co Apollo Clarius ac Sagalassos *’ provides an un- 
decorated example dating to about a.D. ioo, and the upper order of the Nymphaeum 


** It it suilKaot dial there dees aet aeere ro be a single 
example )b Aeh Mioor of the popular Roman types C 
D e^narion. 

190S, p. tax. 

** Commooeet in the Helleniiuc period is the angular 
ovolo profile without otnaxMnr, as used on the eiiabla- 
cures of the Temples of Athena Polias and Askl^os in 


pLXXlX 

£f. in the Propy^aea to the east colonnade of (he 
Agor«ia(Magne«ia(J.lCoheeeAd K. WttziB^,Magn4^ 
am Motar^, X904, ^ 

** The cyma rerena (fused, for example, in both orders 
of the librery facade at£phesiis (see note ft); the two 
lower orders ot the MoeMs fio^i in dw Thouc at 
Rhesus have evelo (/ersolangoi m fyAaiat, ii, iigt. t so 
sj™ tea). 

** 0 ( Ml eotablatures puUlsbcd by LaAckoroneki, all 
of which bdong to the second century A.O.. (av« have 
ovolo in this posinoo. rwo ovolo and astragal, and three 


the early third cent^. , ^ , 

Mibi, U (9) CHKf"'® Palaestren) fig. 3?; ibd. 
i (y) (Das Nyroplaeuin) j for the ojJddk tod upperorelers 

1 , pU.,.. 

bis CTcmrie) aod 4^ 47 .. . . , 

The aKh^t^:rure has net been published; for a re- 
conetwoon of the main enta^to see ^iftaWy 
loma \L pis XUV, XLV, and for the budding gsieraJly 
JfiOMxxiU, ipad,Beiblatt«d 4 

»* ^iegnJbmr yon Fvgamaoy lil, AVJ. 

p. jo.bg.^S' TT»ertHi«t esanwle 
of its use, however, i* in the inanot CoKnthiin ortlcr 
of the Tholoa m B^daurus (H. l«hat and A. Defrasse, 
Paris, tSpy, pL VID' 

(T Taw fcareodu. u, pL XXV, 
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at Miletus one with onuroenr.®® The simple convex frieze seems to be developed from 
the S-curved form; ic may have first gained popularicy in Syria, since it is widely used 
there during the first century a.d.,®’ wherw it is comparatively rare in Asia Minor 
during the same period, and does not seem to occur at all in mainland Greece. However 
this may be, it is sufficient for our purposes to show that the form is intrusive in archi¬ 
tecture in Rome and quite clearly of Eastern origin, Again, in Asia Minor the crowning 
of the architrave with three mouldings, cavetco, ovolo, and astragal, is certainly as early 
as Hermogenes, who used it in the Temple of Artemis at Magnesia and at Teos; ^ 
from this period onwards it is widely adopted, chough ovolo and astragal, cavecto and 
cym& reversa, and simple cyma reversa crownings are aiso found. An inccrestiog example, 
the Trajanic Nymphaeum at Miletus, has in its lowest order an architrave with the 
triple crowning, whereas the middle and upper orders have ovolo and astragal.’® The 
division of the architrave info two fasciae on the main free is rare in Hellenistic times, 
but the aiple division on the outer free and the double division on the inner is widely 
used both then and in the Roman period.’® The exact scheme of the architraves of the 
Trajancum, and of the Temple of Venus and Rome and the Hadrianeum (three crowning 
mouldings, and division into two frsciae by a cyma reversa (type B)) occurs also on 
Hadrian's gate at Antalya,’* and commonly in the second centucy a.d. 

If the detail of the profiling of these entablatures suggests an origin in Asia Minor, 
a study of the ornament of the late Hadrianic buildings in Rome provides equally con¬ 
vincing evidence of their Asiatic derivation and, further, for the presence of Asiatic 
craftsmen in Rome during Afs period. The widespread use of palmecte ornament to 
decorate the sima in Asiatic buildings of the Hellenistic and Roman periods has already 
b«n studied,’® and in the Trajaneum we find the usual Hellenistic scheme of having 
different decoration for the straight and for the raking simas. In the Roman buildings 
only one form of decoration is employed for both the simas, but in the earliest of them, 
the Temple of Venus and Rome, the alternate ‘open’ and 'closed' fan palmectes, with 
unconnected scrolls issuing from the base calyces, are very close to the design of the 
raking stma from the Trajaneum (r/. fig. 4 and pi. XXXV, e; compare pi. XXXVT, t). 
The ovolo ornament on the comice is of pure Asiatic type,” and the same distinctive 
type was used, to judge from the drawings and from what little survives, on the archi¬ 
trave of the Mausoleum of Hadrian.’® A more striking parallel is given by the form of 

“ TV rwo lowf ortm iiave profiled ftfeses, i^iWi 
seem to have been desiawd u S>«urved, but the pralOe 
U almoR indiBflniihable from the eiiople convex orw, an 
tftd»ca<to« that the bnet type U a devdopr^fit of the 
rorrwr. 

** For exan^dee tee D, Kiencker and W. Ztchietach. 
man, Berlin snd 

^ af Tania, i, ohap. i, pftlf 

2 For the three orders. Afi/u, i, (j), pi*, ja-dj. 

" lUleoisne eucnpln of die c»o-fasaa tcheme on die 
main fee*—the Saerifkial Altar at Poganion (AiunSfi^ 
w Pfg^mon, lit, J, pi. XVT), Propylaea 10 the Sancmary 
of Athena, Pergan^ (liAi ji, pi, XXIX); Roman ex- 

of Capito, in 
), («. td)aQd 
sen (AflAr, i, 


ampte* 01 me pte-hadnaoic period-^ajh* 
ihe wrortar of the PaJaejira (hiilti, i, ft 
me Nytnphaeiio, Milenu, in both upper or 
(0, p?4 So-Si). 


Pt 4 «o-6i). 

taocLon^k), p|. VU. 


^ M. Schede, Antiktt Sms- 

bouf^iyo 9 ,e*p. pp. 94-iCoand toa-j, 

^ Tlie only important di 2 ereoce is that In the Temple 
of Venus aoa Rome the base palmetie leave* divide into 
(VO soolk ITie forms of the two differe n t petnecKe and 
the modelline of theleafturfaceeareverystrrtilarmbotb 
bulUng^ ’Tiereare, beside*, good Aibijc parallels to the 
lodfonn and raB«al^tr«sde£gn of die Mausoleum (see. 
for example, pU. 5 cO(VT, ^aad «). 

The qubiry of the vorkroao^p on the eemlce of 
the Temple is uneven; the best exampJ* ofthe ov^ 1* to 
be found on die fnentot nov In me Magan'no of tlv 
Cortile Oiogono (pi. XXXIl, t\ where Ibnn difler* 
very liide from that on the ac^irevt of the Trataneum 
C*ee a detailed dmving publiibed In Mogrtatia am Maaon- 
altr. p. ;8, iiK 43). Owacteriidc are the fonu of tlw dait 
and the proAling of the eadn^ ^ also an exar^e on a 
lain console in the BasHica aiPeikviion (pL XXXVl, aX 
'* It has been so reconstructed in fig. 6. 
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ch« cyma revcrsa (type B) on the awnicc and architrave of die Mausoleum entablature 
(pi- XXXJTI, r). The carlicst dated example of this form occurs on the facade of the 
Library ac Ephesus (pi. XXXVI, r); it is a development of the Asiatic firsc-century cyma 
revcrsa (type B) ornameot, and is generally used in the second century a.d.’® The dentils 
of the Mausoleum cornice are of a form chat is rarely found on earlier buildings in Rome 
but was common in Asia Minor (e.g. pL XXXVI, e from the Library facade at Ephesus; in 
both examples the rops of the incersticcs are set below the crowning fillet). The decoration 
of die architrave caveteo of the Temple of Venus and Rome, which either had alrernace 
'open' and 'closed' fan palmcttcs or lotiform and fan palmecccs (pi. XXXII, h), must 
have been very similar to the example from Ephesus shown in pL XXXVI, e. Nor only 
on the earlier buildings, where the decorarive style seems to be purely Asiatic and where 
none of the traditional Roman motifs occur, but also in the later Hadrianeum, the work 
of foreign craftsmen, unaccustomed to the Roman tradition, is apparent. Many of the 
old decorative forms return,®® but the type of the egg-and-dart, the heavy bead-and- 
rcel, the new leaf-and-tonguc ^nna revcrsa, the cyma revexsa (type B) on the architrave 
of the Hadrianeum, and the cyma revcrsa (type C) on the Tre ?ilc cornice have licclc in 
common with the older versions of these motifr.®^ In an effort to return to the richness 
of earlier omamenr many decorative forms arc imitated from earlier styles; for example, 
the frieze of the interior of the Hadrianeum is imitated from the Basilica Ulpia, the 
decorated architrave fascia is Augustan in origin,®® and the decoration of an ovolo profile 
with wreath ornament, common on decorated column bases, is applied for the first time 
CO an entablatute- These features, and many others arc taken from earlier styles; but the 
carving of the ornament and the forms of the profiles contrast strongly with earlier 
work.® 

The very close similarity between the profiling and ornament of the entablatures of 
the Trajaneum in Pergamon and the Temple of Venus and Rome makes it probable that 
the same architect was responsible for the design of both buildings, and that he brought 
with him to Rome a group of craftsmen who had worked with him in Pergamon, Some 
of the subsidiary decoration was clearly the work of local craftsmen,®* but the work on 
the main order was almost certainly the responsibility of the Greeks from Asia Minor. 
We may see the same Asiatic hands ac work in the decoration of the Mausoleum, 
probably executed somewhat later than the Temple of Venus and Rome, and it is 
interesting that in the earlier building they were carving an Asiatic marble, Procon- 


** For tbe type 6«e Wdsuxl, 7 D/ 4 / xux, 1914, Tx;. }4 
fartdg. Icdevelops ouioitheiusrKentuty AsiAde/orm, 
vhen the sirMgJy marked outline rid] 2 M 01 the (onfnu are 
^ven a s^ante «ti$cence ind U acquiree the fom of a 
roitfue flanked by two bait. Foi die eailfer ibtra, me pk 
XXXVI, / Cfccm the Temple of Bacchus* ai Pei^amon, 
AltmBmv van Ptmmvt, jv, pi. loX and for the later, pi. 
XXXVT, e the Uhr^ ai e^^iesua). 

**$«« ah^, p. xa6. 

For the ehiwteristtcs oftheae fonns, many ofwhidi 
concanus In use diroughoue the second century, see 
Appe^ixH One peculiar {earureofihe ovolo ornament 
in this period Is the very sharp proflle and the <play«d*out 
easiry of the tgp, a feature whid] seems to be eenaifliy 
Asiaee is ori^ aiul is found in Asia Minor u early as die 
Traianic ceriM (c.e. the form used in the Library ^cade 
at £phesus, pl.?6CXVZ,«> 


** Examples: Tempk of Apollo Soalanus (Cofini, aft. 
m.,seen.31, fipie. iSand ip);TemcleofCa5forCC^na, 
ii. pL XX>^): architrave on »oum side of S. Nicola in 
Carceie (fom the door of the central Temple—probably 
Tiberiao). Pierre Jaeques (S. Reln«di, LAlimi 4t Fknt 
Jae^, f. ap), dnwt an srclniiave fragOMPt, pr^^ably 
from the Ardt of Qaodius, which has two decoTeced 
frMae; the hebirafdeeoicting with elabonre ornament all 
the fasciae of the atchitrave seems to be later (there ere a 
nun^r of ecarmfles of the late third and fourth centuries). 

** Among other unusual fesTume of tbe Hadrianeum 
encablanire we mey floce the ovolo praflie decorated with 
ieaf-asd*ionproe omament and the leaf^deroraMd cavetto 
OQ the inner face of the amhitreve fp]. XXXI, 7 ). 

** For etati^e, the eomke tn the AntiqiUTto Foren&e 
&rtd the aiddcrtve illutenied by Carena, il, pi- UV, fig. to. 
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nesiani which so far as we know was then used for the first dme in Rome for monu* 
mental architecture.^^ Many of them probably remained in Rome and, as we have seen, 
slighter evidence of their intrusion is still to be found in the later Hadrianeum. In the 
latter building, however, the ornament has become much more Roman in spirit; and 
although many of the distinctive features in the profiling of these entablatures continue 
CO infiuence Roman architecture in subsequent times, ornamental motifs in pure 
Asiatic style occur only on the two buildings that we consider to be directly the work of 
Asiatic aafcsmcn.®* 

It is idle to speculate too ^ on the personal influence of the Emperor Hadrian on 
the architeccutal design of the Temple of Venus and Rome, but we may be certain that 
Hadrian, who was himself an enthusiastic architect and had studied so much building 
in the Roman Empire, was responsible for the introduction of this foreign style into 
Athens and Rome. In this'Connection, the story cold by Dio (LXIX, 4), although 
obviously, in part, a piece of scandal, is interesting. Oio records that Hadrian's dislike 
of the architect Apollodorus came to a head when the Emperor submitted to him his 
design for the Temple of Venus and Rome, and chat as a result of the lacccr’s un¬ 
favourable criticism he had him banished and later put to death. What is certain is that 
the Augustan Revival s^le, which we have associated with Apollodorus, comes to an end 
about the middle of Hadrian’s reign, and that the later buildings are decorated in a 
completely different Style. We may sugesc chat Hadrian, who had already decided on 
the construction of the temple at the b^inning of his reign, ^ brought back from his 
first visit CO the East a plan based on the Trajaneum at Pergamon. ^ that the break 
with Apollodorus induced him to bring from Pergamon an architect co supervise the 
construction and craftsmen co execute ^ ornamenc. 

Perhaps the most interesting corroborative evidence for the presence of foreign 
craftsmen in Rome conies from Osda, where throughout the first century a-D- decora¬ 
tive styles had been closely dependent upon those of the capital. The Temple of Rome 
and Augustus is decorated in the manner of a later Augustan building in Rome; the 
Temple of the Round Altar, though apparently Trajanic in date, lus fine Flavian 
ornamental work and, as we have seen, the Capicolium is one of the most important 
examples of the Augusun Revival style in the earlier Hadrianic period. The decoration 
of the Forum Bachs, which most probably dace to the reign of Antoninus Pius, is carved, 
as is the work in Rome, in Proconnesian marble. The motifs employed present a curious 
mixture. The sima ornamenc recalls that of the cavecco above the frieze re-used in the 
Laceran Baptbeery, the plain, very strongly projeaing corona is another lace Hadrianic 
fearure; the ovoio derives from the Augustan Revivi form; the arch-and-rings motif 
between the dentils, and the cyma reversa decoration on the architrave (also divSed into 
two fasciae) arc Flavian features. This curious mixture of stylfi and the oddity of the 
carving of a number of these motifs can best be explained by presuming the presence of 
foreign craftsmen borrowing motifs from a Roman repertory with which they were 

** For the idendfkarion of this utd ocher iMtble* Ian lar in Rome during the laier second century, 
indebted 10 the Director of the Brieuh School aod to ** I know ooly oiw otl^r of die pure Aeiatie 

MidMcl Bdlstce. The marble of Proeonneeui war ued eyaadon in Roew on an architectunl {r^meni; it Is now 
in ihe/o«irdic^rya.u aonrdii^ co Vitruvius (D, 8, ro) in the M^iazzini of the Forum of Trajso, but iu pro- 
md rlfiy (XXXVi, 47) for (be palace of Mauaolua u venience U unartain. 

Kalicenacaui; it vaa exceosvely used In the Roman *' ^ above, p. tas. 
period aod is atiU <iiarried to-day. Ii was eKcremely popu* 
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excremcly iU-ac^uainte^. The same conclusion is suggested by the carving of the Frigi- 
darium capitals, which belong to a type with characteristic futures admirably illuscraced 
by the capitals of the Pergamene Trajaneum (pi. XXXV, r). These features arc the 
deeply cut midrib of the principal lobes of the acanthus leaves, the deeply concave, 
pointed lesser lobes, and the small, plain eaulicuU, from which issue the angle and inner 
volutes. The carving is quite distinctive, and we find it not only on normal Corinthian 
capitals of this period but also on those of 'flute-and-acanthus' type, of which there 
are a nunJser of examples in Rome and which is certainly of eastern origin; it occurs 
also on the fine series of capitals in the Lateran Museum, believed to derive from the 
Forum of Trajan, among which arc two pilaster capitals of the type used m the Mau¬ 
soleum of Hadrian (for the origin and distribution of this type sec Appendix I).®® 
Although the peculiarly Asiatic carving of decorative motife was short-lived in 
Rome and is found only in the Temple of Venus and Rome and the Mausoleum of 
Hadrian, many of the new feacures in the profiling of the enublaiurcs frequently occur 
in later marble archiccaute in the capital. The period when cheir influence was greatest 
IS, unforcunarely, one of the worse documented in the history of Roman architecture. 
Very little has survived to us from the comparatively few large monuments erected or 
restored in the period that intervened beeween the extensive building programmes of the 
reigns of Hadrian and Antoninus Pius and the renaissance' under the Sevetans, We 
have no atchiceccural fragments from the Triumphal Arches of Lucius Verus and Marcus 
Aurelius, from Commodus' Temple of Marcus Aurelius, or from the Thermae Com- 
modianac; and although many pieces may be assigned to this period on grounds of style, 
tbetr precise dating within it is impossible (see Appendix 11 ). One of the most im¬ 
portant buildings of this period, however, the so-called 'Temple of Setapis on the 
Quitinai,®® erected probably in the reign of Marcus Aurelius, had an entablature, the 
profiling of which continues the style of the late Hadtianic ^iod; it is obviously later 
than the Hadrianeum, but the carving of the decoration on the front of the gable, which 
is much superior to that on the side, is of a quality that precludes a date later than 
f. 160-70- Two fragmentary consoles, one in S. Maria Ancica and the other near the 
'Temple of Romulus' on the Via Sacra, derive from two different cornices chat are 
similar in style and proportions to the comice in Via delle Tte Pile, but seem to be 
rather later in date. The Codex Destaillcur PoloczofF contains a drawing (Cod. A- f. 5a) 
of a richly decorated entablature of this type; and a fragment in the Magasini of the 
Antiquario Comunale provides one of the rare examples of the continued use of the 
triple architrave crowning, 

Apart from entablatures char carry on in detail the late Hadtianic style, many, 
certainly dating from the later second century, owe some important features of their 
profiling and ornament to the same source. An architrave in the peristyle of the Domus 

« Tbk type of eapiul is diseased by J. R Wwd faden of Villa Colotma CT oAflm a ftn , pi. XII and 
^ * * " ' ' pp. belonged 10 the Mudi attglv vf ihe pedunent 

over the ror (wc«0 mil vt dw buUdlv «nd wmained 
mndins umll 1630 (Landara, Storit i^p. if e). 

M. Sanongelo ('ll Quirinak neirAnriehici Classes', 
M*n, Pmt. Ank. v, 1 p^t, pp. x j 4-77) »"»• 

manses earlier cvBTroverey and afguM for LaACian t 
idesd/icarion vith AurcUeD's Temple of tbe Sun (rswra, 
KihiBt in fiSnL Mirt. lii, 1437, PP* P4-«o5) i 
of (he fiagmeeis (o the lamr chi rd cenruiy is impossible. 


yge 0: «. 

Perkins lA '^everan Aft end Andiiiecture ac Lepcis 
Magna’, /R$ xwviii, 1948, pp* < 7 - 70 - Tbe ‘fluce-end- 
acanthui’ fopn seems 10 Asiatk, and a number of 
«K«mple* in Ath«5ia are probably iroported. 

** AAoeeKaatple of mis type ofleafeervInR occurs on 
e eepital tn the soudi ecedn of the Forum of Augustus, 
vbid) may be evUeace for the Hoddaotc mronilon aeth 
doned In Wr. HaA. 19.10. 

■* 7 ^ fragtttnB from (he eotoesal eniabUcure in the 
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Flavia has its main face profiled and omamcnced in the same manner as the architrave 
of the square base of the Mausoleum,® and the two-fascia scheme on both its foces; 
another fragment, now by the Via del Teacro di Marcello, combines a decorated 
convex ft'ie2e with an architrave in two fasdac divided by a cyma reversa (type C) and 
dares to the later second century. Similar in style, but perhaps a linle earlier, are the 
fragments in the Latcran Hospital ,*3 on which we find a decorated convex frieze, an 
arAicravc in two fasciae and a comice with a number of peculiarly second-century 
features. Other impotcanc pieces arc the frieze and architrave fragments re-used in the 
Triumphal Arch and as door jambs in the main entrance co S. Maria in Trasceverc; the 
frieze has a convex profile and the architrave is divided into two fasciae.®* The grooving 
on the face of the beads and the astragal mouldings suggests chat the pieces are con¬ 
temporary with the Temple of Serapis', where this curious feature is also found. One 
very interesting cornice, cut' up to provide modillions in the nave of the church, has 
nomial scroll consoles, but the aowning of egg-and-rongue and the projection of the 
corona in front of the consoles arc features derived from the later Hadrianic style; its 
date is prcJoably c- A.D. i6o. The 'Arco di Portogallo', whether or not it was a lace 
construction, had, according to the best detailed drawing, a complete entablature of 
later second-century dace with a convex frieze and an archicrave in two fasciae. (Sec also 
Appendix H.) * 

Outside Rome, at Palestrina,®* we find a convex frieze together with an architrave 
divided into two frsciae by a cyma reversa (^pe B) and crowned by three decorated 
mouldings, a cavccro, an ovolo, and an astragal; and a fragment at Aquilcia,®^ with a 
frieze of figured scroll and an architrave with tluce crowning mouldings suggests that 
some of the peculiar features introduced in the later Hadrianic period were widespread 
in Italy during the later second century. In Ostia, apart from the Forum Baths, a frag¬ 
ment from the Collegiate Temple (early in the reign of Marcus Aurelius?) has an 
architrave divided into two fasciae with a leaf«4nd-tongue cyma reversa crowning of a 
type that occurs first on the entablature of the Hadrianeum; somewhat earlier (probably 
still in the reign of Antoninus Pius) is another large two-fascia archicrave on the podium 
of rhe Round Temple-®* 

In the Severan period, for the heavy programme of building and reconstruction 
undertaken by Septimius Severus and Caracalla, buildings were decorated in a variety of 
earlier ornamental styles. The imitation of Flavian motifs in this period has already 
been studied in detail; other buildings owe many features of their decoration to the 
Augustan revival style, and some continue the pure second-century tradition. The 


** A rare nnd-weond century frMniOK mi the Palatine; 
u evWeoce a( its itraation Tfoni $afit‘Ani*do one 
iWM ecptdaJly the airiousan|tQ]ar ovolo naouUijig at the 
bare of dw vodrreve adiieh it found ordy on tliss rvo 
rrepnewt. 

** SiJl Com. 19p. w Jigt. IT and 

** For the buiUifis to «tuch these Ingmena Mom 
eee CoUal, Siofia 1 Topo/ifoJ^a 4 / C*6o, pp. 321-?. 
daret theffi mdi to« laie (my TounU oenany). 

** TV fragDcriti in the Triuoiphal Areh vers ateignsd 
by Hotren ( 2 ^. Port. AteatL z, xL 1014, p. 174) to the 
*Ar<« di PMtogslJo*; thn csmisly beloi^ vich tfie ftM- 
menta In the ntieiica enaldirurs it iUustreted Sy 
Snjohi (JBiJl Com. Ixdii, 1930, p, 119, Ag. 19), vho 


rei«u HOlsert’e view. TTie «mi« (lata third cafimry) 
cerraiftly don n« belong with ifas fHese asd the ardii- 
trave. 

" Sruc^i on. eu. reproducee the drawiM in pL IV; 
frsgroancs of the eniabiaturc seem to have been re-iaed 
later in the Triumphal Ardi of old S. Paolo fuori le rnura 
pp, ::^i)andaie nowloft 

** In (he eoumvd fay the GroRo delle Serti 
Uenaoned by J. fd. C. T^b«e and J. B. Ward 
Perkins, 'Peopled SooUa*. PBSJix^iii, ipjo, p. aa. 

" Thi* may have beei another work of Akatic onfts* 
men; for a comparison between the plan of the Temple 
and that of the Round Temple ro Asklepioe Socer In 
Pergamon see frooot. AkaJ. Wiis., 1933, p. 30. 
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Arch of th« Argcnmii,*® a typically ‘Flavian" monumenc, has in its main entablature a 
convex frieze and an architrave divided into two fasciae, and the same features occur on a 
fragment of the same dace and style sec in the base of the monumenc to Cola di Rienzo 
on the Capitol. The Arch of Sepdmius Severus, the decoration of which derives inspira¬ 
tion mainly from the Augustan revival, has peculiarly second-century features in the 
two-fascia arrangement of the architrave of the main order, in the triple crowning of the 
frame of the main arch, and in a number of the decorative motifs. The second order of 
the Scptizonium*^^® as it is shown in a number of Renaissance drawings, combined with 
a convex fr'iczc a twc^f^cia architrave divided by a cyma re versa, and it had the sima of 
the cornice divided from the corona by an ovolo moulding. 

In the later third century architectural ornament continued to be imitated from chat 
of earlier buildings. The decoration of the Baths of Alexander Severus is early Flavian in 
Style, that of the Aurclianic ‘Temple of the Sun’ derives from the Bachs of Cata- 
calla.'® The Basilica Nova, erected after Maxentius' reconstruction of the Temple of 
Venus and Rome, has one entablature that is directly copied from the Temple,^” and 
the entablatures of the main hall include a number of motiB imitated from the decora¬ 
tion of the same building (for example, the triple crowning of the architrave, the pal- 
mccce decoration of the sima, and the ovolo crowning for the consoles). The popularity 
in this period of the convex frieze, which is found both on the Janus Arch in the Forum 
Boarium'” and in the Mausoleum of Constantina,^®* does nor seem to be due to 
imitation of the lace Hadrianic buildings but to new influences from the Ease, con¬ 
siderable evidence of which is to be seen in the decoration of the Arch of Constantine, 
and which probably reached Rome through Dalmatia at this time. After the Con- 
stantinian period the custom of using spoils from earlier buildings, already started under 
Maxentius and Consrancine, becomes universal and the creative tradition of architectural 
ornament dies out. 

Finally, in the revival of Roman architecture during the Quaccrocenco, buildings in 
the lace Hadrianic style were studied, together with the other monuments of ancient 
Rome. In earlier Renaissance work, where delicate ornament and slender form were 
favoured, the influence of our type of encabbeure was small; but later, in the period of 
more literal imitation of antique forms, Palladio seems to have been particularly im¬ 
pressed by the severe design and massive forms of the ‘Temple of Serapis’ and the 
Hadrianeum, which he had studied in some detail; and he adopted their profiling 
widely in his own buildings. We find it used, fbr example, in the church of the Reden- 
torc in Venice and in a la.ge number of buildings designed by him and by Scamozzi in 
Vicenza.^^ 

** $«evofl6iar^enhagen*s discussion of the ommeei ^Kfihler, RSm. Mitt. In, p. 94. To^dnuon, 

i pp. 90-4); ato Toebelfnano, pp. 88-96, srid nwn f«ctnTly pp. 108-t 3, pL XML 

C rallotino, L'Artv AgH ^rgemnit Rome, 1946, eep. ’** Toebebiaim, fiff. 96 and pL XXU; ii i« ctraied is 
pp. detail from ihe MinWecure see/ 1 a the AAdquario Foieiue 

^ T. Dombirr, Dai PaiatinucAt SatiMnium fa Pam, (pi. «). 

Munich, Tpas, pp.: i x-ca. fi|;. u ; also Ch. nOlsen, 'Septi- pp. i j i-s, and pl. XXOl 

xonium, in Zsuehrift fBr (UiJuJtU Jtr AftMuhof, m. and pl. XXA'. 

ipii—13, lift. f. QaaitroUitiJiil'Af^duitafa.^tsiica, 

A haejnent of corrdcc from this buildins was found i i 8 iv, p, 47 <SeTapis) and 60 (HadrianeunO. 
in Piazza 1 Luifid de’ FraiK«sl In 1934 (Bail. Com. IxH, R. Pane, AA^tta PaUoJn. Turin, 194*. pf. CX5 see 

>984 (Notiaaho), p. i?!); a letfte group of fra{snents m also the emablaruie in (he fafade of $. Gloigio 
ite ame style ire In Muaeo Quacamontl of the (pl. QV>.cloaely Inltated from ihe Hadrianeunb 
■Vsrian. 
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This brief account of the subsequent history of the lace Hadrianic type of encablacucc 
and of some of the peculiar features in its profiling and ornament omits much that 
deserves full and de^cd study. It is, however, quite clear that many of the forms 
introduced to Rome at chat rime were taken into the Roman repectocy and that, com¬ 
bined with earlier ornamental s^les, they contributed to the eclectic and imitative 
decoration of subsequent periods- The origin of this style has been traced back to Asia 
Minor; and it reached Rome through the work of an architect, probably Pecgamcne in 
origin, brought to the capital to supervise the work on the most important temple 
erected ihcrc at that rime. We have attributed the ornament of that temple and of the 
later Mausoleum of Hadrian to a group of craftsmen who accompanied this architect 
to Rome. The presence of monuments at Athens built in a similar style attests the 
widespread influence of the flourishing Asiatic architectural tradition in our period. 
The evidence is sufficient CO show that we are not dealing here merely with the trans¬ 
mission of designs and plans, which we must suppose to have gone on throughout the 
history of Roman architecture, but with the accuaf migrarion of architects and craftsmen. 
Their presence in Rome during the most prosperous period of the Roman Empire is 
perhaps the most convincing inSicacion that we have of the immense conetiburion made 
by the eastern Roman world to the architecture of the capical, an influence which has 
already been traced in many other branches of Roman act. It is significant, too, that 
chc severe and cold monumental style, which could not held its own for long against the 
narivc Roman taste for elaborate ornament, seems to have been introduced through the 
personal influence of the Emperor Hadrian; and this gives us a more precise picture of the 
Emperor as an architect than we can gain from the confusion of styles represented in his 
Vilfa at Tivoli. The importance of the late Hadxianic buildings as a document for the 
atc-hisfoiy of the Roman Empire cannot be over-estimated. They were, perhaps, the 
last original contriburion to monumental architectural ornament in Rome, and their 
study is vital for the comprehension of the style of later buddings. 


APPENDIX I. THE DECORATION OF THE SQUARE BASE OF THE 

MAUSOLEUM OF HADRIAN 


In the Codex Escurialensis there is a drawing (f. 30 vetso), of the later fifteenth 
centacy,^®® showing Caste! Sant'Angelo seen from the West; at the south-west angle of 
the square base it shows part of the ancient decoration still in situ; above the wall-lWing 
on the west side it shows a stretch of the ftitzt and architrave; and over the angle- 
pilaster, apparently, the complete entablature survived. There is a replica of this drawing 
in the sketch-book of GiuJiano da Sangailo (Coi. Vat. £erh. Lot. f, 57 veeso)-^'® The 
Codex Escurialensis also contains (£.25)1 reconstruction of the decoration at the south- 


>M In Nord) A£rica Asnrtes were certainly very active 
from (be middle of (be second century A.D. oavards; for 
their work u Lepds lee, for eumple, M. Seyarda^no, 
Stveia eT noroc, 194), oup. iV, and j. G. 

Ward PBridns in JRS scxvili, 19^, pp. fp-So. One 
building in Tripoli, the Tttiple rear ne Arch of Marcus 
Aurebijs {AMea ItaSarta vii, 1940, pp. ^ > 

number of feanina in iiB prc^in^ and decoration (e.g. 
corona profectinB in front of rectangular consoles in two 
^ecise, palinene ornunem on the ciroa, ^g-aod-coague 


and bead^nd*reel between suna and corona) in conunon 
with the lateHadrianie group; ii was erected intherdgn 
of Commodus. 

On die dare ofehe Codex Escuiuleom see It 
epekr £svwZ»vu ^SofAerseAfV^ dw Oittfrneiiwtn 
Arebh 6 >tiseita//umiM iv, Viefutt, 1906), pp. 4 $^ 

*** On (he probable orwnal of dwM dnwln^Egger, 
Ob. of., pe. If A, Qs. H&laen, 11 IJiro Ji Giu&am ^0 
LeiFug, ipro, Kco-iii, end id., * Eecurlal- 
eoeis und Sattgallo* in Jk^AI adii, xpio, p. 224. 
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w«sc angle, certainly copied from an original based on the surviving fragmencj this 
drawing supcscs that the cornice over the angle pilaster lacked its sima (see below) bur 
chat otherwise the entablature at this point was complete. A second view of the Gastello 
in the Codex Escurialcnsis (f. 26 verso) muse be somewhat later, though still earlier 
than r- 1494; more of the decoration is shown on the south side, but that at the angle 
has now disappeared. Of this souch^de decoration a fragment remained in situ^^ 
until 1579 » when it was demolished by Gregory XITIj it consisted then of some of the 
walbfacing, and the frieze and archicrave above.*'® 

Between 1504 and 1507 Giuliano da Sangallo made a deuiled study of the wall- 
facing, architrave, and frieze on the south side, and to complete his version of the 
entablature (Cod. Vat. Barh. Lat. G. 37V, 3$) took the cornice from an earlier drawing,"® 
presumably made when the south-west angle decoration s^H remained in situ. Sangallo 
copied only the measurements and none cf the decoration, but a second drawing by an 
anonymous architect of the sixteenth century (Uffizi Arch. 4330 recto) (pi. XXXJII, 
a),"*® who took the complete encablacurc from ^e same source, shows that the common 
original of these drawings contained, in addition, fine and accurate detail of the orna¬ 
ment. Another drawing of the complete entablature of the square base is contained in 
the Concr sketch-book (Ashby, P 55 ^ ii, pi. 96); it is sketchy and inaccurate, but seems 
CO have been copied directly or indirectly from the same source as Sangallo and UfEzi 
Arch. 4330 recto."’ Apart from this series of drawings of the complete enoblacure, we 
possess a number of detail drawings of the angle-pilaster capial (sec below), a good sec 
of details of the surviving decoration on the soi^ side drawn hy Giovanni Alberti in 
1 579.^^® and in Ufiizi Arch, 4330 verso (pi. XXXIV) a study on a smaller scale of the 
wall-facing and that part of the entablature which survived on the south side, together 
with a rough reconstruction of the south-west angle probably based on earlier drawings. 

In Eg. 6 I have attempted a ccconscruccion of the entablature of the square ba«, 
making use of these drawings and of surviving fragments. As it is shown in Uffizi Arch. 
4350 recto, the architrave is divided into two fasciae by a cyma reversa (type B) and 
crowned by an egg-and-Jarc and a faead-and-reclr the frieze is left plain, although its 
decoration is shown in the smaller-scale drawing of the south side on 4330 verso, and it 
is crowned by an eg-and-darc and a bead-and-reel; the comice has dentils, cyma reversa 
(^pe B), a plain corona, e^-and-dart, and a decorated sima with crowning frUet. 

Of this entablature the only fragment so fat identified with certainty is a stretch of 
the architrave in Castel Sant’Angelo (opposite the Musco Romano) (^. >KXIir, i). 


i.e. nriier than th« reconsnuction of CistH Smt*- 
Aii^loundeRskenby Ai«uod«rVI tn T44i-9S^Mga>ti, 

P S U4-K A ’T>ien u a f«;|lics in CW. Vv. Sari. Lot. 

34V. It inesutborofiheorlguialwis again Ghirlandaio, 
it may have be en draws during hit les't 10 Rona 

(1481-81), and the origiml of Esoirialenut jev. 
Sin^lo 37V. during his tiiai visit in 147^, 

16 <0 described by demanlo Gamued, £ 3 ri 
Qyatiro AWAanefuti dtUa eitta dt Remot Venice, if6;, 
iv, 0, isa. 

Ciovanni AJbeni’s diavirm and deaeription in the 
unpublished CoJtx Son Stpokn (lee below) are 
centeworary with the demolition. 

For the date, Hulsen, ep. eie., pp. :ocvii-.nviii. 

The conice and upper of the frieze are 

CMBi flly as is clear from the diiTefent sysreot of 


measurenenea used, and from the completely diileretir 
rendering of dse omamenr. 

SIS Bartoli, iv, pL CCCLV, fig. 610. ITie measuiemeria 
for tbe eomiee agree exMly with Sangallo f. 3$, TVs 
architect, who seudied die frieae, ardiimve aM wall¬ 
facing on the couth tide (Aixlk 43)0 veao) aeenu cojia^ 
alret« the taeasurernents for the uopec mn.iU«rtCT of che 
frieze, since these do not ^ree wicn Sangallo’s. we tao* 
not know who was responsible for the original drawiiw; 
ii may have been Antonio da Sangallo the elder, wm 
worked on the Cassello berweea i4pa and t4et. 

For Goner’s tee of the same sources as Giuliano da 
Sas^lo see Ashby. PSSR Ii, » 8-9. 

Owlrr Sorgo San Stpoiero ^ fil 3 j vecso ar^ 34 (now 
in the GahineRo Narionale delb Siampe, F.N. tTp48). 
See alto l.ane3afu, Storia Jtg/l StvA dt Jiona iv, t?. 
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and we may add, cercainly, a small £ragnienc of che cyrru rerersa moulding below che 
oocona with the upper pares of some of che dendls (in the Museo Romano of the Castel 
Sant'Angelo, pi. 50 CX 1 II, e). Hicherto no fragments of the upper mouldings of the 
cornice have been recognised; as they are shown in Arch. 43^0 recto, the crowniog 
fillet measured r- 15 cm, (5 soldi plus 5), the sima c. 28 cm. (10 soldi plus 2), che 
ovolo 5*4 cm, (2 soldi), the corona c. 19 cm. (7 soldi). The fillet measurement is 
obviously much coo great; it may be a misc^ in copying, or (more probably) it includes 
the hei^t of the low ‘attic* which is shown, for example, in Cci- £sr. 25 verso, above 
the sima. The sima decoration is shown with a design of widely spaced loriform and fan 
palmettes (a very similar design appears in Coner’s drawing). 

In the shop front of No. 61, Via del Banco di Santo Spirito, supported on three 
mediaeval Ionic columns, is a length (r. 6 $o m.) of the upper mouldings of a large 
comice (pi. XXXIII, i). The corona, which is plain, is now* 17 cm. high, but it has been 
cue flat on the underside so that we must add 2 or 3 cm. to this measurement for the 
usual overhang of che corona below che soffit; the egg-and-dart dividing the sima from 
the corona has a vertical height of 5 cm.; the vertical height of the sima, which is 
decorated with a design of linked lotifotm and fan palmettes, is r. 28 cm, and the crown- 
ing fillet is now 4 cm. high. Except for the height of che fillet, these measurements 
correspond closely with the drawings; the notable difference is in che decorative scheme 
of the sima. where, instead of che widely spaced locifowm and fan palmettes of the 
drawing, wc find che palmettes closely set cogethec and, in addition. lions' heads at 
intervals- However, tke additional fact that a small fragment with che distinctive 
leaves of one of the open-fan palmettes still exists in the Museo Romano of Cased 
Sant'Angelo, makes the attribution of this piece to che square base of the Mausoleum 
unquestionable. The different decoration of the sima in the drawings and on this frag¬ 
ment can be explained, if we suppose that when the original drawing was made none of 
the sima survived in situ (as is, indeed, suggested by C( 2 . Ese. f. 25 V., where the sima is 
left plain and a non-existent fillet insetted above the egg-and-dart), and that it was 
either reconscrucced from a fev,^ small fragments preserving parts of che palmettes or was 
completely invented by the architect, 

With the new fragment, we can reconstruct the square-base entablature almost 
entirely. In the attempted reconstruction in fig. 6 the cyma reversa below the corona is 
drawn from che fragment in che Museo Romano of Cased Sant*Angelo, which also pre¬ 
serves che upper part of nvo dentils, and rhe length of the dentils is uken from Sangallo 
f. 38V, The measurements and decoration of the architrave ate obtained from the large 
fragment in Castel Sant* Angelo and the reconstruccion of the crowning ovolo from G. 
Alb«ti*s full-scale drawing in CcJ. Bwgo Stm The reconscruction of the frieze is 

mote problematic. Pseudo-Conec, in the only careful pare of his drawing, shows it 
decorated with bulls* heads and garlands, the latter surmounted by paterae; the same 
design appears in the smaller drawme of Arch. verso, and G. Alberti draws a 

section of this frieze and a large-scale dKiil of it together with the aowning mouldings; 
all these drawings seem to have been taken from the decoration on che south sidc.^® On 

The soM« ued in eb«e drawiim - a«7J an. ved« un gran posodi eon lestedl bye« fesioru con 

>**Thedeconi^onoi)this&Meisd«(eAb«dby GacoMCd i\ suo arclumvc... 

(be. eif.) u ‘ufM vnica parkn dl Runno, ndJa d 
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chc other hand, G- da SangalJo (in a rough sketch f. 17 verso) and Cod. Eu. 25 
verso both show biikrania on the fneze, and not bulls’ heads; and a number of fifteenth- 
century rcpresenucions of the Mausoleum reconstruct the frieze with bukrania support¬ 
ing the garlands. It is hardly conceivable that on the west side (as shown in Cm. Esc. 
257) there were bukrania aitd on the south side bulls' heads, and it is far more probable 
that the drawings which show bukrania arc careless, or misinterpretations of original, 
drawings. The measurements given in the drawings for the frieze with its upper m^d- 
ings vary only slightly; Uffizi Arch. 4550 recto has 66*7 cm., Sangallo e. 70 cm-, and 
G. Albeni 66*9 cm. 

The large fragment of frieze decorated with bulls’ heads and garlands, the latter 
surmounted by a pair of shields, which was discovered near Castel Sant* Angelo in 
October 1891.^** has been assigned to the square base on the assumption that it was 
originally flat and that its pr^enc curved free and other reworked parts (c.g., the upper 
and lower mouldings) are the result of its later re-use in Alexander Vi's bridgehead 
cower.^ This identification ^ is impossible because the measurements (e.g., height 
and distance between bulls' heads) ace considerably greater than chose given in the 
drawings, and none of them shows shields above the garlands. On the other hand, a 
fragment of bull’s head in chc Museo Romano of Giscel Sant* Angelois of smaller 
sizf (height of bull's head—42 cm.) and must derive from a smaller frieze of similar 
type, and a fragment of garland with leaves and fruit, also in the Museum, may well 
belong to the same frieze. In the reconstruction in fig. 6, 1 have made use of this 
smaller bull's head, which is very like that shown in the drawings, and have taken 
the height of the frieze from Sangallo, the form of the garland snd patera from G. 
Alberti and Coner, and the aowning mouldings from G, Alberti's details. 

The larger frieze almost certainly also belonged to some part of the decoration of 
Casrel Sant'Angelo,^** and the presence of two different friezes with bulls' heads and 
garlands in the decoration of me Mausoleum is suggested by two fifteenth-century 
reconstnicdons of the monument. Filarece (between 1459 and 1445), on the bronze 
door of S. Pietro, shows a smaller frieze of bulls' heads and garlands on the base 

and a laigcr frieze on the drum of the monument,'^ and Fra Giocondo in a drawing in 
Cod. DistailUuf’EcIot^ shows 2 frieze of bulls' heads and garlands in the upper part 
of the drum. Filaiece's version of the marble facing on the square base is careful, and he 
may well have based his reconstruction on fragments of two different friezes, one larger 
anJ curved, the other smaller and fiat, which survived to his day,^^® 

In the reconstruction of the capital of the angle-pilaster I have made use of a number 

TUs seem to be m e«rly sketch by Ciulioio (Hol* south ef the Villo Doria Psrohfli^ buiJt between 
•si,«f.<u.,p.»cvu, dates it between tsBjsnd i4SS)iUjs 1&44 and id«7 Zmmhififuf QttthJu* tUr Anht^ 
inecewe and taott pxobaUy copied. ttkivt iv, pp. f 

Boieari, A'ef. .$eevi. op. We]lUlu> '^Seen-LaseariAiand A.MuBeia,/Al»rac,i<iisWee./ 

tnied in Guanan, L'An ^ AnMmto d«!StetU XV, Rems, ipoS, p 1 . Dli reproduced 

Bonari, he. <i*. la Bometi. fA zi. 

’** It was rightly cejected by Hulsen in Jotdaa, TtfO’ On tfie larger frieze fngtnem there it definite avl- 

|T^u Jet SttA Aem 1 (}), p, SSd. a i iS. dence of later re-eurting, and it was most probably re-used 

^ Rq»rodt*cedln Borgard (1S90), pL pe. in Alexander VTs tower, file intpoeslble to tell whether it 

Th« buir« head la oei utiJibe the smelter bull’s head was orttnaJly curved or fiat, but the former seems mote 
in the Miaseo Romano, and the garland is eimilaa to due probablk Cbe fragment, earaoiiy, from die bridphead 
ahowsin Goner’s and Alberti’s drawings. Another section tower (Boigard, fi& Sf). is Renaissance work; the feore- 
of thia frieze muse have existed in the early seventeendi don was cut flat when the ftagmene was re-used after the 
cenruiy, and was imitated by Aleseandte Algardl In the demeUden of the tower. 
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of drawings and of «ampl« of similar capicals elsewhere. The largest scale drawing of 
this angle capital is by G. da Sangallo {Cod. Vat. Barh. Lot. f. 9) widi the legend chapitelo 
di chastelc S. A^iolo al pilastro. The Taccuino Senese of Sangallo has a variant on it 
(f. Uffiai Arch. 4330 recto is clearly from the same source as Sangallo f. 9. 

Bramante and Pscudo-Concc probably derive from a different original; and che two 
variants, which differ in che positioning of che ovolo ornament anS die type of the 
rosettes, most probably show different faces of the angle pilaster; and both types are used 
in the comb to Cardinal Pietro Riario in SS. Apostoli,'*^ which may well derive from a 
study of the Cartel Sant'Angelo capiral when it was still in The capital is of a type 
common in late Hadrianic and Anconine buildings;^ there ate examples from Hadrian’s 
gate at Athens from the second-century reconstruction of the Odeion of Agrippa,'^ 
and from che Triumphal Arches at Eleusis. A number have been found in Asia Minor, 
among them the group of figured capitals from Heraclea^on-Marmara in che Istanbul 
Museum; three fragments of similar pilaster capicals ace in che Magazzini of Villa 
Adriana, and three in Sir John Soane's Museum, London, probably derive from che same 
source. The angle-pilascer capical, now in the Museo Romano, which was found near 
Castel Sant’Angelo.^ has b«« assigned to the square base; but it is impossible co 
reject the very positive evidence of the drawings as to the form of the angle capical- 
This surviving capical, which is of che type discussed by Ronezewski,^^® probably did not 
belong CO an eiccerior architectural order (similarly designed capicals are used, for example, 
in the interior decoration of the Basilica Aemilia), and its date may well be considerably 
pre-Hadrianic. 


APPENDIX II. ARCHITECTURAL ORNAMENT IN THE LATER 

SECOND CENTURY 

The Severan age in Rome brought with it an extensive programme of building and 
reconstruction. The list of monuments erected or restored under Septimius Severus 
and Caracalk forms an impressive catalogue, which almost rivals chose of Augustus and 
Domitian. In architectural ornament the prevailing taste of the time was, cettaicily, for 
the rich, heavily ornamented buildings of the Flavian period; but it is a mistake to 
dignify the dose imitation of Flavian motifs which is apparent in so much Severan work 
with Ae title of 'Flavian Renaissance'.^® We have already observed something of the 
imitative and edeccic nature of Roman ornament during the Hadrianic and early 
Antomne period, and in the face of Severan monuments in quite different styles, it is 
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b<tc«t CO consider the Fiarian eiecnenc as merely one instance of the almost tmiversal 
copying of earlier monuments which went on from HacUianic times onwards. 

The term ‘Renaissance' tends to suggest a preceding period of poverty and decline, 
whereas the evidence that we have* though the lack of dated monuments obscures the 
fact, indicates chat in the Antonine period there did exist a definite style of ornament* 
and clear signs of it are still to be seen in much Severan work. It is the purpose of this 
Appendix to study briefiy some of the characteristics of the later second-century orna¬ 
mental style* chough it does not claim to establish absolute rules for the dating of frag¬ 
ments in this perira* when precision depends to a great extent on personal judgement as 
to the quali^ of workmanship and on other subjective criteria which are so liable to be 
at fault. 

The fallowing notes on ornamental forms are drawn from a study of surviving 
fragments, some of which are discussed in greater detail below. 

Almost alw'ays decorated. Out of a variety of nwri^* one of the most popular is a form of leaf- 
and'Congue otnaaieoc. the becwr carved examples of whieh are eharaereiistk of seeorMd-centuiy vork. Good 
earlier examples of it ean be seen on die ioner faces of che Hadrianeum architrave (pi. ICCG* d) and ehe 
ardiiccave in Via delle Tee Pile (cf. pi. XCXVU, i* axmher fngmene now in the Vatican* see n. 14}); 
later* on the framing of che main passage (south side) tn the Arch of Septimius Severus. Various 
deemtive mo(i& ace used* e.g. aodwtnia in acanthus foliage and a vaiie^ of leaf and scroll designs. 

Corona. The free of che corona is alraosc invariably plain; not infrcouently the soffit only is decorated, 
and fre this purpose a number of modfr are used—fluciog, overlapping leaves* acanthus anchemia. 

Normally a heavy form* with long, angular oval bead, pointed ac the ends and con- 
netted by short sainging to reels consisting of a pair of lozcnge-sh^ed discs. For a good earlier example* 
see that on che cornice of che Hadraneum XXXI* 4); artd far the end of the penod, the atehicrave in 
Via del Teairo di Marcello (p. 140)> Occasionally* earlier forms* such as the Flavian 'cotton reel' motif* 
aie imitated. 

Ouo^. The Hadrianic egg-and-torme form tS more usual* but the egg-aad-darc is also freouently 
found. A general characteristic of both forms is the splayed appearance of ehe easing* which is maiidy pr^ 
duced Iw che very squat* angular profile, which curves hack very sharply below: the easing is oormJIy 
channelled* and disappears at che apex of che egg. Good examples of che form and profiling or the egg-and- 
tongoe can be seen on an architrave frapnent in the peristyle of the Domus FUvia ^ 1 . XXXVII. r). and on 
a fngmenr of richly decorated comice in the Presby^y of S. Lorenzo fiiori-le-Mura; of the egg-and- 
dare* on che cornice of che Hadrianeum (pi. XXXI* a)* on the architrave in Via deUe Tre Pile, and 00 a 
group of fragments of frieze-with-archicnve in ehe Laceran Museum (pi. XXXVn* d). 

Aenrtir. The ^vian arch-aad-rlngs motif (occasionally rings altoe) is frec^uencly found (e.g.* on a 
cornice in che garden of the Antiquano Comunale (see beW) and a fragment b Sir John Soane's Museum* 
London): chere ace also examples of the use of the Hadrianic bar between che dentils (e.g., fragments in the 
fr^de the 'Tomb of S. t^no* on che Via Appia). 

?jv<TM (lype B). On larger mouldings the Hadrianic 'rbged tulip' form is generally adopted, 
often with leaf or rosette or ocher pendants. The profile is eharaccerisdc, che convex pact of the egee curve 
being short and the profile curving bade sharply below; good earlier examples can be seen On the Domus 
Fbria architrave* on some fragments of acanthus screU friexe-wich-archicave in che ptesbytecy of S* 
Loreazo (pi. SGCVII, t) and* towards che end of che period, on a decorated block in m Piaaza of the 
Fonim Romanum ^ and on a fraomrat of architrave near the Domus Liviae (north side) on che Palacbe. 
In these examples the arch is dee^y channelled, che legs are widely set* and the upper arch is cut across. 
Smaller examples are of poor qualiw; the plain tulip is propomcnac^y very small and often has a drill-hole 
]U5e below the ^ning; the 1 ^ of che arch axe anb widely set* ao^ che upper arch is usually cot across. 
For chis smaller form* see examples on che inner face of che Hadrianeum arenitrave (pi. XXXI* d), on che 

Serack, BaiMnhn^ iu «lw\ Berlin, aM, pL a (shovm in boiioin right eecnerX 
»8$o, pL 36. 
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Domus Flavia archicnre (pi. X}GCVir, t). and oc a figment of ii^ eribed fxieze-witiwuchiaaTe by the Via 
Sacra opposite the Temple cf Rocwlus. 

Cyme (ty^ C). Always deepJy aod sharply cut; the f orm is generally like chat 00 the Tre Pile 

cornice XXXI, or on the main comice of the Arch Sepdmius Severus. Frequently, the moulding 
is very squat and the upper past of the laotif ts cue off, as, for eaample, on the ^gment in Via del Teatro 
di Marcello, or on a fragment of architrave soffit, decorated with gumoche ornament, that is now set up on 
one of the piUaxs of the Basilica Julia. 

Cynte Sevma (lyfe .D). Not common in this period; whea found it usually adopts the form with low* 
relief tongue illustrated in fig. i. It is always deeply carved and strongly dtilfed; tM leaves chat form the 
motif are rather broad and have wide, deep mid-rifa channels.^ Aa early example is that on the comice 
ce*used in the hifade of the Lateran Baptistery; and, at the end of the period, on a group of coraice fragments 
on the Rostra, acd oo the cornice of t^ fteiHtt from in the Theatre ac Ostia. 

Otltr eiaracrtrlnUt. The deep and sharp cutting that is to be noted in the cynia reversa omamenes 
types C and D is a general charactetiscic of the carving of tnodfs in this period, and produces a strong black- 
and-white eCect. The effects of drill work are allowed to ceisain Tnor% obvious, especiaiJy is smaller leaf 
mouldings; the small ovolo of pendant leaves, which is especially popular in this period, ilLumates this 
feature well (see the examples on the inner face and sofft of the acchurave in Via ddle Tre Pile (e.g. pi. 
XXXVn, and on a fragment of console cornice in the Piasza of the Roman Forum in fnne of the Temple 

of CaiStor). The acanthus aathemia are usually weU carved; the foliage is heavier and the connecting scrdls 
mote upright than 10 earlier examples of this motif (see, for exam^, the anthemia on the cemsce in S. 
Lorenzo and 00 the passage cornice of the Arch of Septimius Severus). A number of new motih seem to 
have been developed; one, which is subseqiuocly very popular, is a derivative of (he acanthus anthemion 
with leaf-bearded heads and scrolls and occurs hrst on tw architrave of the Temple of Serapis The 
leaf-and-sctoll design adopted on the passage cornice of the Arch of Srpeitnius Severus occurs on a number 
of fragments in Rome and Ostia of secood-cenrury date and does not seem to have been used earlier. 


ArchitcccuraJ ornament m the period of the Anconines cairiei on the same eclectic 
style as we have noted in a Dumbo of entabUcures belonging to the late Hadrianic 
penod. Two cornice fragments in the Stadium of the Palatine, although they probably 
belong to the Severan reconstruction, illustiacc the period admirably. The uisf,**® the 
cornice of a small pediment, has its sima decorated with a design of linked acanthus 
palmettes very airmlar to that on the Tre Pile cornice. The sima is divided from the 
corona by a gmia reversa (cype B), in which the wide-set, channelled arches, cut across 
above, the small, roughly carved tulip, and the sharply curving profile arc characteristic 
of the earlier period; the corona is completely plain, the wg-and-rongue derives from 
the Hadcianic form but has the splayed casing and profrle of^st-Hadrianic ovolos, and 
the dentils have a pair of rings in the interstices. The second cornice has the charac¬ 
teristic leaf-and-congue ornament on the sima, which is divided from the wrona by a 
heavy bead-and-rcel- The face of the corona is plain, and the underside is decorated 
with acanthus anthemion. The ovolo has the cgg-and^lart fbem, the dentils have arch- 
and-rings in the interstices, and the <yma reversa has the Hadrianic ‘ringed tulip form 
with pendants of alternate leaf and rosettes. 

Many of the decoradvc features rhac occur in these two entablatures may be traced 
in examples belonging to the later second century. For example, a small comice re-used 
in the facade of the Lateran Bapristety, which probably dates to the reign of Antoninm 
Pius, has its sima, decorated with a Flavian type anthemion, divided from the corona by 


A very elabonce «iub^ with umtfually broid 
leaves occurs on (he comke of (he Temple of Serapie 
(Toebelfoann, p. 79, Ag. 66), 

^ There ia a fn^^neot of (he same axdiUfave m the 


Migasaifti of the Vatifiaji. Only ihe rear fwe vumves. 
m Toeheknaim, p. S:, fim SS. 

Ml voe BlaittkerOuges, pL 30, Ag. S4. 
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a CTina revcrsa (cj^c D) wich characwtisric deep cutting; the corona is plain, the dentils 
have arch-and-rings, and the cyma recta below has a l« 5 -and-palmccte motif not unlike 
chat on the cornice of the Temple of Antoninus and Faustina. A fragment of a laige 
cormcc which lies near the ‘Temple of Romulus' has plain corona, bead-and-reel 
imitatin| the Flavian form (see fig. i), but betrays its later second-century date in the 
forms of the ovolo decoration. Another fragment belonging to a large cornice crowned 
by an attic, now in the garden of the Anciquario Comunalc, has a plain corona, above 
which is a characteristic second-century leaf-and-tongue, an ovolo of Hadrianic type 
wich splayed casing, dentils with rings, and a cyma revcrsa with a leaf-and-acom orna¬ 
ment, the carving of which must dace it to about the third quarter of the century. The 
Lateral) Hospital cornice (see above, p. 140) has its sima decorated with the same leaf- 
and-tongue ornament, the copona is plain on its fecc and decorated on its underside with 
a design of overlapping leaves, the c^-and-tongue is again a dcrivate of die Hadrianic 
form with sharp profile and splayed casing. 

The liede sepulchral temple from Torrenova on the Via Casilina, the facade of 
which is reconstructed in the Museo Na2ionale, probably dates to the last quarter of the 
second century; it has the same type of leaf ornament on die sima, a characteristic 
second-century ovolo, and a cyma revcrsa (type B) of Hadrianic form, and it provides us 
with one of the rare examples in this period of a corona decorated both on its face and its 
underside. Very similar in style is a group of comice fragments among the pieces re¬ 
used in the Presbytery of S- Lorenzo. A fragment of cornice in the Nympheum of the 
Villa of the Quintilii on the Via Appia adopts as sima decoration the Flavian dolphin 
motif, and has plain corona, a good example of the later second-century type of egg-and- 
tongue, and a row of v^ small dentils (another not uncommon characteristic of cornices 
belonging to this period; rf. the S. Ixirenzo cornice). A group of inscribed cornice 
fragments Iving behind rhe Curia imitare in detail a Hadrianic cornice of the type 
illustrated fay the fragments in the Piazza d'Oro of Hadrian's Villa at Tivoli (see p. 
120); this particular group probably belongs to the early third century; but a very 
similar copied cornice set in the wall of the ‘Tomb of S. Urban©' on the Via Appia is 
probably of second-century date, to judge from the markedly superior arving of the 
decorative forms. 

A very fine example of a complete entablature of later second-century date is drawn 
by Anon. Docailleur as belonging to the Arco di Porcogallo (see above, p. 140). The 
architrave is in two fasciae, the frieze is convex and decorated with acanthus scroll-work, 
and the cornice has acanthus anchemion on the sima, a plain corona, ovolo of Hadrianic 
c^e and dentils withamh-and-rings. Another enublaturc, drawn by Andreas Coxier 
of which a fragment still exists in Sir John Soane's Museum, has ieaf-and-congue oma- 
mCTf on the sima, corona decorated only on its underside (wich fluting), and dentils 
with arch and rings. Another complete entablature of later second-century dace is 
drawn in Codex Borgo San Sepolcro (A. f.37 verso) and seems to have been found near 
S. Cwe in Gerusalemme; here the sima is decorated wich Icaf-and-scroll design ((f. the 
modf on the passage cornice of the Arch of Sepcimius Severus) and is divided from the 
plain corona by an ovolo moulding with leaf ornament; the egg-and-tongue is clearly of 
Hadrianic form and the dentils have arch-and-rings. 

»’ BuO. Cmt. IxRla, X949-T©, pp. 80-3. u« pssR jj, *504, pL J06. 
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Th«c observations on the scyU of ornament in the Anconine period do not apply to 
smaller decorative work; in the latter the ornament is generally carved in low relief and 
Flavian type motifs predominate. The problems of dating arc even more complex; as 
examples of cKe type of work we may cake a large group of fragments now in the Piscina 
of the Bachs of Diocletian and several fragments in similar style in the garden of the 
Antiquario Comunale (c.g- pi. XXXVU, Very much che same style of ornament 

is to be found on the large cornice fragment on the sice of che 'Arcus Domiciani' spanning 
the Clivus Palaiinus, which must also belong to the second half of the second centuty. 

D. E. Strong 


Fois)d la Tnsttv«r« in :91s. 

The Tempk of Vesta in die FU^fnan Farum has 
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THE PORTICOES OF METELLUS AND OCTAVIA 
AND THEIR TWO TEMPLES 

A Rs-examination op thb Tsxts 


In the Via Portico d'Otcavia at Rome, close by the Theatre of Marcellui, there 
sciU stands the propylacum of the Fortievs Oetavta, from which the street took its nameA 
The insaiption on the architrave records the restoration of the building by Septimus 
Severus and Catacalla in a.d. 205, but passes over in silence the previous history of the 
sice. For that we are dcpcMcnc largely on Jiteraiy sources, chief among which is a 
passa« of Velleius Paterculus, in which he wxeds the building-activities ofQ. Caeciiius 
Mecellus Macedonicus (cos. 143, censor 131 B-C.), the conqueror of Andriscus: Hie tst 
MeteUus Macedmiew, portieus, ijuaiJuerunt dreumiatae duahus aeiihns sine inssriptiwe positis, 
ptae nuns Octaviae portidhus amlriunflir, Jeceras, hone tumam statuarum ej^trium quas 
jnntem tudiwn speciant, hodis^ maximum omamentum eius i«i, ex Haeedonia detuUt. . . . Hie 
idem primus Ffimae aedem exmamore in Us ipsU menumentis molitus (bttiusy vel mi^i~ 

feentiae vel luxwriae princeps full.^ 

Velleius' statement, that the site of the Forticus Oetaviee had formerly been occupied 
by a Pordcus erected by Mettllus, is clear, and adequately confirmed elsewhere.® Less 
clear is what he says about the two temples, which we know from other evidence to have 
been dedicated to Juppiier Stator and Juno Regina-* It is generally assumed that, in the 
second sentence quoted from Velleius, aedem refers to one or both of them; and con¬ 
sequently Metellus is generally credited with the erection of one or both.* But, while 
the most familiar use of aedes (sing.) is of a 'temple* of the conventional type, the word 
could, in this passage, be intended to mean the Porcicus. Varro uses the phrase in aeie 
Catuli in reference to a budding chat Cicero calls thepcrtifw Catuli; * he uses aedem dnem 
emsentium ’ of the structure below the Tabularium, which is now, in its surviving form, 
known as the Fortieus Deum Conseniium. Again, Pliny, in a sentence that is clearly derived 
from Varro, seems to use the actual phrase Metelli aedes (sing,) of the Porcicus of Metellus 
itself: Pasiteies Icvem ficit ehoreum in Metelli aede, Campus pedtur.^ (The words 
Campus /rdfKr—meaning, presumably, 'on the path which led through tlic Porta Car- 


* Ufiitmicd in Lugli, Amm JntSea: H CmU 9 

(:94s), pp, If.; set also UarehettHLonchi in 
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jncntalis and the Fonun Holitoritam to the Campus' •—indicate that chc reference is to 
the complex of buildings which we are considering,) Here the locating of chc Mitelli 
aties by the words Compus petihtr, without mention of the Porncus, suggests that 
Pliny is, in fact, referring to the Porticos itself, not to the enclosed temple of Juppiter— 
it would be unnatural in indicating the position of chc latter noc to mendoD chc Pomcus 



which enclosed ic.^^ This incerpreration is confirmed by wbc we know of the statuary 
in the temple of Juppicer: Pliny elsewhere implies that in his dme ic contained ody one 
statue of Tuppiccr, cult-smuc, made, presumably for the temple, by Dwnysius and 
Polyclcs (who were aaive at a date earlier than that of Pasitcles, sculptor of the lupptt/r 
ehortusy^ 


• Cf. Asconhis, Ltof.tmug. «i«t» fc Cof ^ 

temple of Apollo whidi abuR«d on the Pomcue). 
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So far, then, as the usage of aeda (^ng.) is concerned, Velleius' phrase aedm ex 
mamore could be intended to refer to the Porticus, rather chan to one of the temples. 
That it is, in fact, so intended, is shown by an examination of the context, (i) If the 
iuJem ex mamm is the Porticus, then Velleius in the second sentence repeats the ascrip¬ 
tion of the Porticus already made in the first; but, if the aeiem ex marvwrt were one of the 
temples, Velleius would, in the second sentence, be ascribing coMetellus a temple of 
whose builder he seems in the first sentence to be ignorant, (i) Ipsis in the second 
sentence—in Us ipsis monKmoitij—is appropriate to emphasise the identity of the no- 
longer-cxtant Porticus with the monmenta asaibed to Metellus in the first sentence; but 
it would be odosc, if the tudem exmamon were one of the still-extant temples- ) While 
it is natural to find Metellus accused of being ‘the originator of the present magnificence 
ot luxury', on the ground that he had built a Porticus of marble, it would be some¬ 
what surprising to find him so accused on the ground that he had built a temple 
of marble.^ (4) In a comparable passage at the beginning of his second book, 
Velleius cites Metellus’ building of his poriieus as an instance of the puhliea nu^nificeniia 
which was followed by privatA luxuria.^^ The aedem ex marrmre which in the first book 
made him 'the originator of the present magnificence or luxury' must be the same 
building. 

Velleius, then, contrary to the received opinion, does not asaibe either of the two 
temples in the Porticus ro Metellus—or, indeed, to anyone else, From Obseejuens, 
however, we Jeam that in 152 B.c., some years before the probable dace of Metellus' 
erection of his Porticus, an aeJes Imis already existed somewhere in the Campus. 
Obse<5uens docs not give the culc-ritle, but there is a distinct possibility that this is the 
temple of Juppicer Sutor, subsequently enclosed in the Porticus; the only other known 
sanctuary of Juppicer to which he might be referring is that of Juppiter Fulgur, and chat 
was probably not an aedes of the usual sort.^ If the temple of Juppiter Stator was 
alrea^ in existence in 152 s.c., it was probably not built by Metellus, whose building- 
activities would most likely follow his triumph in 146 8.C, The architect we know to 
have been Hermodorus of Salamis,^ whose accivities are roughly dated by the fact that 
he was also architect of rhe temple of Mars dedicated by Brutus Callaicus, who was 
consul in 138 

The temple of Juno that was enclosed in Metellus' Porticus was that of Juno Regina, 
dedicated by the censor M. Aemilius Lepidus in 179 b.C. Livy locates Lepidus' temple 
i« eim Flaminh, by which he must mean ‘in the area immediately surrounding the scruc- 
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tare known as the Circus Flammius’, an area chat also contained the temple of Apollo,^® 
But this is prcdscl)^ where the Porticus of Mcccllus and its ctmples lay—between rhe 
temple of Apollo and the CircusA* The dedication of the cempLc was celebrated with 
Ivdi sanid,^ which presumably took place in the rhtatrum tt ^stenium ad Apdlinis, which 
Lepidus himself erected, in the immediate neighbourhood, in the same yearA^ The day 
of dedication was probably Z}vd December, since the Fasti Antiares Veteres, of the 
first half of the first century B.C„ mark chat day as the anniversary of the temple of Juno 
Regina m Campc ^ (and also of that of Diana i« Campo, presumably the temple that 
Lepidus dedicated at the same dme as that of Juno Regina).^ Imm^iatcly beside the 
temple of Juno, M. Fulvius Nobilior, who was Lepidus' ^league in the censorship, 
built a temple of Hercules Musarum—probably also in 179 The portims inter 

aedem htnonis Arginar et Fvrtunae in the Circus Flarninius, which, according to Obsequew 
16, was struck by lightning in 156 B.C., may have been a Porticus erected by Fulvius in 
connection with this temple-*^ 

The dace at which Mecellus enclosed the temples of Juppirer Stator and Juno Regina 
in his Porticus is uncertain. It was almost cerrainly after his triumph in 146 B.C., but 
presumably not long after, since one of the probable reasons for the building of the 
Porticus was to provide a site for the twenty-five ^ equestrian statues of the tvrma 
Alexandri, which Mecellus brought to Rome after the reduction of Macedonia- Velleius 
purports to give the dace of the erection at the beginning of his second book, when he 
says chat the pordcocs of Scipio Nasica, of Mcrellus and of Octavius were all erected 
rmoto Carthaginii metu suhlatapu imperii eetrtula, which ought to mean that all three were 

Livy 40, {»- a f-, tf- 39» *. *> i 3. 7; Am 

Lud. Saec. iClL vi, 323 aj) cjS, where ^ Oreue 
FUninKtt’ oeariy doa noc iftclude ihe 'PuMit of 
Pempey. In the feurdKeoniry FUftoncies * Cima 
flemmiiis* U the fume stvea 10 the whole of Atigusrae’ 

IXdt Pesoni Jordan, 7^. u,p. For die location of 

the teo^ of ApoUo, eee e.g. Lu^, of. eii. pp. f fl-i 
PUei^Aahby, ».V 4 for iiwmpts to duplicate u, »ee du 
jerdin In Ed/J. Po^. Ate. Arek vio («9J>-a),PP. 57 ff«; 

Mareheai-Lonfhi, w (I94J-4). PP« 3*7 . 

'* Ii has been cusiomaiy to duonpueh betweeo 
LepidiK* temple of Juno and that is the Porticus. For 
eKantple, Better (ASita Ait. 1, p. StB), wrongly asnnuns 
that Obaquettt t S Cpordois Inter aedem Xunonie HeKinae 
et Fortunae’) implies the existence of a temple of Fort^ 
with Lepidus’ temple, goes on ro argue that 
diere wouU not bm been room Tot such a temple on 
either side of the tonple of Jaao subse^ently endoeed In 
thePordcusofMeielius. RosebeeCZenb^k 
wTondy iofemd from Livy 40, 5»> * ff* *« 
temple of Juno muse hav« been near a len^le of Uiana. 

(nC also RWiier, Te/- u, p. 1:8; JordanJfOlseo, Tep. 1,3, 

pp. <s 8 C; Wissowa, ifel a. Ailotf Jtr flSwf* (19 la), p. 

190; Thulm in *, »3»; Plamer-Adiby, ». *90, 

J 04 ; Marchecti'Loftghf, op. rWy pp- 4i6fiX 
ten^>le of June and dial In the Pordois are Identined by 
Aun. Lugll, Btd Caaiagnoli. 

•• Livy 4c, 5a, a f. 

“ Livy 40,51, 3. The site of this (eempo*^) dieaire 
would, bi this reKreace to the contnet w its erection, 
havetobelndimJcdby the words rather than 

by aJ lunanis, because, at the dtoe, the rarople of Juno 
w« not yet in existence or, ac least, nm dedicawA 

** A^or. i Sean p. lao; ^DiaQ(ae) Ioiiod<i) 


RCeginae) b Camp(e) Teoipe(stiiibus)'; ef. Cwtagnoll 
b M 4 M. Ace. Line. 8, i (tje*), PP- > « 5 . “ 

discuss ebewhera the quwtiOA of the relationdup between 
the terms m Campa and « Creo Pta/m/na (or aJ Ctmwn 
Flamimun). _ - . , , 

*» Seelivy 40, 5a, 1 It This (with 39. a, 8) is the only 

od>er raeoid ofa shrine of Diana b the IXth Bepontaae 
Platner-Adiby S.V. 'Diam*. TheanniveraryofiheLa^ 
Perrwjbi, also dedicated by Lepidue b 57?, vu cete- 
bntel either ooe or two days befora (faet. Eraen.; 
Mierobius 10, to; Poet. Am. y rr,). 

»* Forma U/bis 33; Sumemus pn inmurvAif 
xMu iPandonei LMV)%y, ^.Maerobius j, ra. 16. 

** SeeUvy 40,51, 6 ,wbereFuJviiHbi 79 comm 4 SBons 
j -p^eeus... ad feiraro Hereulfe*. It is nsnual to sup- 
oote thei dlls Je*mm HenuUe was Wa own remw 01 
Musanun. Apan ftom this Ponjaf 
possible Pordei* “dam Apolhnis Medw (Uvy 
we know of 00 PortioM in ibe rtapibouchood ol 
the Ciiod FUnunliJS b existenee b i 5 <, otho uiao ok 
P onkus Oeavia Okh inl if it had been dus last whi^ 
was Struck by Ughefuog, dbaequens presumably 

have called it by its naiiit The teimie of her^ »»- 
Honed by Obsequena Is pieumabV that of Fortuna 
Eouescris. dedicated by Q. Fulvius Raccus in 173 
Sv?^ 3 i 4 », «o» 5 ) theewan bpddeum (Vicruvius 
p-^ Plamer-Ashby, miw be *e Theaira 
oV^roeUus, not iliac of Pompey-Viin^ius draws a 
sharp dlstinedon between atone and maiwe k 5 » V 7 » 
I t.% i ef. Pliny iS, 4*; Isdorui, i«, 5, 

of Pompey was known u'Thtixe^ matmor- 
auen' {Poet. Anil, tadt Aug.) if. Can^oU. op. «r., p. 
idy. 

s* Arrisi, Aaoiade !, id, 4- 
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erected after the descrucdon of Carthage in 146 B.C.; but Octavius presumably built his 
Porcicus shortly after his triumph in 168 B.c., and Velleius himself elsewhere daces chat 
of Scipio CO his censorship in 159 

At some uncertain dace^ culc-statues by Dionysius, son of Timarchides, and Polydes, 
probably brother of Dionysius, were put in the two temples, presumably at the same 
time.*® The sculptors are probably co be idencihed with the Dionysius and Polydes 
whose names appear in the signature of the scacue of C. Ofellius Fetus in the Agora of 
the Italians at Ddos, the former as one of the sculptors, tht latter as the father of the 
other,** Since chc erection of this Agora is dated, from the prosopography of its inscrip¬ 
tions, CO the end of the second or the beginning of the first century B-C.,®* chc cult- 
statues of the temples of Juppitcr and Juno at Rome ^Jtesumably not the work of appren¬ 
tices) are likely co have been carved substantially later than 14b 6.c. They may, in fact, 
be connected with a later rcsroracion of the two temples. But, if such a rescorarion did 
cake place, the Fasti Antiates Veceres give no indication chat it led co a re-dedication of 
either or both of the temples. The anniversaries of chc temples of Juno Regina in Camp» 
and of Diana in Canw are celebraccd on zjrd De»»mber, without mention of Juppiter 
Sutor. The latter had an anniversary on jeh September, and, since this is not the 
anniversary of chc Palatine Juppiter Stator,*^ there is a primajfuit case for creating it 
as the anniversacy of chc temple in the Porticus- 

The Porticus MitelU waa still standing at the time when Vitruvius was wtiring chc 
architutura,^^ after Octavian had, in VJ B.C., received the title of Augustus. It is true 
chat Dio says that the Pvnieus Onev/ju, which replaced it, was built out of the spoils of 
the Dalmatians, subdued in 33 B.C.; but he may wdl have fallen into the easy confusion 
between chc Portiw Orfavide and the Portiats Ortetvia (rebuilt by Octavian, but originally 
built by chc Cn, Octavius who defeated Perseus in 368 B-C-)-** The new Porticus, 
built in the name of Octavia, enclosed, in addition to the two temples, a Schola or 
Curia OctAvitu ^ and a Library, possibly contained in the Schole. The Library had a Greek 
as well as a Latin section, each of them with its own superineendenc (vi/iVw).*® The 
5 fWa, as its alternative name, Curie, indicates, could be used for meetings of the 
Senate; and it was so used on at least one occasion, in 7 8-C-** A substantial recon¬ 
struction of the two temples probably accompanied the Augustan work on the sice. Ac 
any race, an early imperial calendar fragment, which puts the anniversaries of both 

i66tr. 


** Vdleius 2, >, > f.; s, ), I. Modem luchcrities give 
oaM* negmg rrooi (49 co 14$ ixx for d* bulUing* 
or allifgw—rf Metzllii& Nqs« of these 
havew)ysoBd basis. 149 e.c.. which Roccher(Z4si(»'tu, 
>, Se3j) gives for the renpls of Juno and which Csscagnoii 
P- ^64) gives for the nBnn?r of Toppicer sod for 
the Potneus, is based on a misuoderFiartfii^ of Velieiue* 
useofthepiuperiectj^cererm chepassge ^oted above, 
from «4ijeh i( is biierped that MeteJIus* Duiiaias.activi(id 
had preceded ha defeat of Andriecus is 14$, ^ reality, 
^e ;Aimrf«ct is used wj cb refennee 10 fttnifii t£rcrtwdaf ar 
(for wiw ^ Pliny id, 30 (nta4/utf^ together with 34, 
dp). ItunodcablecnarwiMVdieiusqje&ksc^l^Rlw* 
nraponaQOo of die equeatmn sneuae, «^u«h were sdll 
ut aiu, he ehaum to tbe perfkt Jeiu/it. 

** See A. r c (Xdpn fiofyeht et is found only in 

ihe BambeigenaisX 

**Aa><«)oe T)ua0)^8i)s TIoXutAfau; 

'Aari^tei (quoted hen from Robw co Htrmtt 


ux<1 tSQ, p. 3043: ^ Lppold, (o. >x), pi 

•• Hsttfeld ift 8 .C.H. uxvi (191s). pp. xio a. 

Which was, 1 a the time of Ovid (pAm 6 ,793 f.), 2?dx 
Junw Sifiea there Is BO evidence of so Augunan resaon^ 
don of the Paladse temple, this was presumsibly iea aturi* 
vemw under tbe republic is well. 

** See Vitruvius j, 3, ^ For the dace of the areki- 
ueiu/oytet 9. x, 7 (rronaussadisAwsti’); ef. also Pel- 
lacti >A Atri itl III Cengruto J! Si. Rom. i, pp. 4S £; rf. 
also a. 40. 

** Dio 49, 43; Feetia t 88 COctaviae porticus duee 
appellatiflic ...*); also Jordaa-HOlsen, Tom i, 3, p. 4S9 
n> 91, p. <4t. M also Velleiua 2, 2; Roe geftae 19; 

Appian, Fil tS. 

* Pliny 39. 114; 36. >x.)6.t6 l 
** FIcft, Mare. 30; Dio 49,43; Suetonius, a gram, zi-, 
snd the msenpdoBS cited in n- 3^ 

»• Dio 59. 8,1; ^ Josephus, B./. 7, 4- 
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cemples on the same (unknown) day, indicates chat one ac Least of chem had been re- 
dedicated since che inscribing of the Fasti Anciates Veteres; ApdUni Laton^u) ad 
Tbtstr(um) Mare(tlU) Felieitati in Cam(pe) Man(io) lovi Sta:cT(i) Iun{eni') fUg(i 7 ia<^ ad 
cir(cum) Flam(inium'). This fragment cannot have been inscribed until after the dedica¬ 
tion of the Theatre of Marcellas in 13 or 11 B-C-*’ 

To what extent Occavia was herself responsible for the work carried out in her name 
is not clear. Fescus says that she built tlU Porticus, and Plutarch that she built the 
Library. But Dio s^ that Augustus built both, and Sucronius that the ernpcror built 
the Porticus and commissioned C. Melissus to organise the Library.®® Yet, chat che 
connection of Octavia with the buildings and, in parcicular, with the Library was more 
than nominal, is suggested by the fact ^at, in the early Empire, at lease four employees 
in the Library were buried in che household-tomb of Marcella, Occavia’s younger 
daughter, sister of Marccllus.®® The A^stan work on ^he sice was presumably suh^ 
scaniially completed before the death or Occavia in ii B.C., since both Porticus and 
Library coxrld be asaibed to her. On the ocher hand, the assumption that it was com¬ 
pleted soon after the death in 23 B.c, of Marcellus (in whose memory the Library is said 
by Plutarch to have been built) is baseless: the Theatre of Marcellus (J>egun by Julius 
Caesar before Marcellus was bom, and still nameless at the time of the Secular Games 
in 17 b.Cm six years after his death) was riot finally dedicated until 13 or 11 

The Elder Pliny ascribes che budding of che two temples, as he knew chem, to che— 
otherwise unknown— Laconian Saura and Batrschus, whom he includes in his catalogue 
of marmorariiA^ Saura and Barrachus can at once be dismissed as aedological figments, 
created to explain the lizard (croarpa)and foog (^dTperyos) carved, so Pliny says, inteJumn- 
arum spiris, but the inclusion of chem among the mam(n»ii does seem to indicate that 
the temples in Pliny’s day were, in some sense, of marble. This was, presumably, one 
of che fUcurcs of che Augustan reconstruction.^® It is true that Velleius alleges chat 
Mecellus’ Porticus was already of marble—« which ought to mean, and is 

gcQcrally taken to mean, ‘of solid marble’.*® But Velleius’ statement is, in this respect, 
almost incredible- The use of marble as a building-material at Rome was not old. In 
173 B.C. Q. Fulvius Flaccus had, indeed, intended to use marble tiles, removed from 
che temple of Juno Lacinia near Croton, on the roof of his temple of Fortuna Eiquesrris, 

Dio 16, I (ij ».&); Plioy I, Sj (n ».«.). Oft the 
ateumption ihei tiW PordoK of Oetuvu erected v>on 
afttf death «f Meredhjs, )t h» bttn melftcained that 
2; i» the 4 ppronm*te urjtuAui om for th« com- 

S 'tionofVitruvios* (Degeriflgin^wfiw 

' (iW). »J 74 i S<h*ft 2 »Hodui. 

p^as). Butihee»Mmpiioa>e,»)fta>«»ed, 
widuMi rouftJatioD. 

J^oV eurvivir^ traces of nurUe-cooRruetion, see 

^\e£eius K !p- 152); eF PlemwAshty p. 304 *a 
teopk io Rome eftdtety of marble’; Aust m Rosdier, 
ZajcJm n, j, 4 U; Ioid»*Hfl)sen, Te^ m, «. pp. 53 ^-; 
Teaney Frank in CuiM. viu p. 5S4. Yet \itrH fn-k« 
Aeneas emphaase. sa eomething remarkaUe, ihe fact tbi 
che PaJjrioe csnple of Apollo was to be of seM marble 
(. 464 . €, 69 fO* Anocher Aujpjseui cempWof solw marble 
of Juppiter Tonans (Pliny 36,50). 


** C/L i, pp. 2f2, 339* It is impoesbie to derertrune 
what the oew anolvertaiy was. There was an offariM of 
some kinl 10 Apollo ^ theairum MafceUi’ on a3rd S^t. 
(Fait. y 4 n.\ but ic IS opai »o quesnoo «hecher m 
eelebrated the Bttfdvemry of dK temple. On the same day 
cheie were offerings co bttcsand Nepninua ('in Campo*), 
and it would be coo much of a eoineidence m have che 
aeaiverBhtf of temples of all thfee Di Aaiaa (Suecoi^a, 
Di*. Aug. cS, 2) oeeumM together on Auguscus’Wrd> 
day. For examples of oA^ngs tndiated in the Fasn In 
*e form normally used for mtalas, but net m fact cele- 
bnhng mtal**, see Wissowt, Ral. u. KjJuu m Bim*A 

FmtusVesTpiui- Mart. 30; Dio 49, 43 ? Suetonius 
Diy. Aug. ap, 4: di gnm. 2:. 
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but the Senate had intervened; ** and, in fact, the cirliesc instance that Pliny can find 
of the use of marble for building at Rome is when L. Crassus (cos. 95 B.c.) in his 
acdileship imported six Hymetiian columns to adorn his stage, subsequently crcccing 
them in the arrium of his house on the Palatine. At that time, says Pliny, there were 
not yet any marble columns on public buildings. The first example of marble walls 
(Pliny is uncertain whether they were of solid marble or merely covered with marble 
slabs) was rhe stage of M. Aemilius Scaurus in 58 B.C. The first private house to have 
its walls entirely covered with marble was that of Mamurra, built from the spoils of 
Gaul.*® According to Pliny, then, the first building at Rome to have walb in any sense 
of marble, was a temporary structure erected in 58 B.C., and marble columns bud fiisc 
been used about 100 B.c. His authorities for the early use of marble cannot have in¬ 
cluded the Porricus of Mecellus among their instances.** Moreover, when Velleius says 
that the Porricus was ex narrr&n, his phrase is, at best, second-hand, since he wrote nearly 
fifty years after the Porricus MetelU had been replaced by the Portitus It may 

well be chat his authority applied to the Pertuus MeteUi some such phrase as Ovid applies 
to its successor— txtemo mermore iivts opus-~hy which Ovid prestamably means chat the 
Portiius Oetaviu contained many imported marble-sculptures.*® Such a phrase applied to 
the PoTticus MiUlU could easily have been misinterpreted by Velleius as meaning that the 
building itself was of marble.** 

Lmked with his ascription of the two temples to Saura and Batrachus, Plii^ has a 
story that the temple of Juppiter had in face, been intended for Juno and vice versa; but 
that che porters, when carrying in the statues, had put them in the wrong temples and 
they were allowed to stay there velut ipsis dUsseJem itapartitis. He supports his story by 
stating chat in JoviV ade ... pictura evltHSfue tcUjuus omnis/emineis argHrruntis nnstat. How 
for Pliny is speaking from personal observation, and how far hxs observation can be 
relied on, is unknown.® But, if there was a major incongruity in his day between the 
decoration and equipment of the temples and the deities worshipped in them, the error 
which gave rise to it presumably occurred at che time of che Augustan reconstruction. 
If so, it was subsequently put righc, for che temple that served for Juppiter when 
Vitruvius wrote che de Brehiteetura had an omhuUtio circa cellam aedis, and the Forma Urbis 
(dating, prd>ably, from the time of Sepcimius Severus) represents the temple of 
Juppiter as having an ambuhtic at che foont and sides (and the temple of Juno as having 
none).®* 


** Lfvy 42. ]; ViL Max. x, i, to. 

** Plinv t 6 , 4 - 7 » « 7 . jS, ?<>, ‘H, 48. Il» ihe fiftt 
pAsage, rliny is speaking ox die bringiv In of by 

60. for theluioeing in by sea of m nnible ef 

LixDi, du ditefluian marble used et Rama, see Strabo f, 
2, r: ef- Blake, Xnei«u Comrrtttooa, Wiehingcon 

(1947), p. end n. 23. Ln any case imponed foreign 
marble was m use at Rom earlier dtaa Italian nuAle (see 
Boethius io Dtagna NiUnn (Aeta IneeiTua Regni 
Suedaa ii, 1939), p. 1x9; ef. Ward Perkins in J.ILS. xli 
ti 9 » 0 , pp. 

* Pliny hifueairinay have been vague about che Mseory 
of die MeitlU (e.g. in 14, 11 he speake of a 

staoie of Cornelia put up 'ia MeceOi pwltce porticu, ^tee 
statuB nunc est in Octaviae operihMuO, but Nepoa, to 
whore M&naer ?. '^ueStrJenak dtr Naiuf- 

fifdueha (>897), pp. laynO aaetlbee die pasages of 


Pliny meted in note 4f, was certainly acquainted widt 
some M the work ef Hennodorus, archiract of the temple 
ef Jupplttt In the Pordoss (see n. 17); and Varro, vbo 
hew the list ef audiorides In iIm in^ to book y 6 of 
Pliny, was familiar widi the Ponicus ittelf (see pp. 
t$a 1 and n. 10). 

He Wrote hia History for Vuuehis, on hit elevadon 10 
the oonsulahip Ca. 0 . 30). 

*• Ovid, Att Am. x, 70; rf. Pliny 34. 335 . * * 4 . *391 
36, 15, aa, a4,aSf.,3t. 

*' ror dw Pormta MneUi aa an *Art Gallery’, see Cie., 
a yetf. 4, lad. 

-0:11.46. 

Vitruvius 3, ^ 51 Forma Utbie Irg. 33 (</. Ausc ia 
Roscher, .Cexiioo jj,:, dS5: Brunn, Or. Jtfiuw ii, p. aoi). 
The Forma shows die temple of Juppiter to the righc a* 
one entered throi^ the pr^ylaeum. 
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In A.D. 80, the year after Pliny's death, the Porcicus and its enclosed buildings, in¬ 
cluding that which contained the Library, were severely damaged in a disastrous fire.^ 
They were probably restored by Domitian at the beginning of his reign.® If so, they 
had again to be restored, after a £re, by Septimius Severus and Caracalia in a.d. 203. 

Of all the history of the site, the only item that is recorded in the surviving inscrip¬ 
tion is the last. Presumably the temples themselves originally bore inscriptions, which 
included at least the names of their dedicators. Bur any such insaipcions had dis¬ 
appeared by the time of Velleius, who refers to the temples as sine insfriptme fesitae. 
They may have been removed by McccUus, who perhaps included the name of Hermo- 
dorus, architect of the temple of Juppicer, in an inscription on his Porcicus (Vitruvius 
knew who commissioned the Porticus and knew the architect of the temple of Juppirer, 
but did not know who commissioned that temple: he uses the phrase in portifu 
Meulli lovis States HermoJori). When the PwifwOrtavifU’replaccd the Porlieus Metelli. 
the old inscription would doubtless be replaced by a new one, recording only the bene¬ 
faction of Octavia; and this in its turn was destined to be replaced by that which still 
records only the final restoration—Imp. Coes. L Sepiimius Severus . , - rt [imp. Cttes. M. 
Aitreliu^ Antoninus . . . ineeniio ecmtptam restituerunt.^ 

M. J. Boyd 


The wricer wishes to thank Mr- R. Meiggs, Mr. J. B. Ward Perkins, and E>r, S- 
Wcinscock for their criticism and advice. 
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PAE 5 TAN POST-SCRIPT 

(PUtc xxxvni) 

My Supplement' to ^mtan ? 9 tt<ry was already in the press when, in the late summer 
of I 952 » Dr. Scstieri began excavating in the vidnicy of the so-called Temple of 
Poseidon at Paetum. An intensive campaign yielded a very rich harvest of finds, as well 
as providing clear evidence that the temple itself was part of a Sanctuary to Hera, which 
induded a number of smaller temples and a long row of altars. Among the finds were 
several complete red-figure vases and an immense number of fragments which, with 
chaiacceriscic generosity, Dr.*Sescicci allowed me to examine* in detail in the basement 
of the new museum recently opened on the sice. Nearly all of them are Pacstan and 
provide further confirmation for the location of the fabric at Paesmm; pending a fuller 

E ublication of Sesticri's important discoveries, it seemed advisable to me to give a classi- 
cd list of the most significant of the new pottery finds as soon as possible, adding a few 
comments on outstanding pieces. I take this opportunity also of making a few additions 
and corrections to the Ca^ogue on pp. 5-Z2 of the Supplement. 

A. THE NEW FINDS 

With the exception of a few fragments found during the earlier excavations at the 
Sanctuary of Hera Aigeia near the mouth of the River Sele, most of the new material 
comes from a series of iMuli in the immediate vicinity of the so-called Temple of 
Poseidon. Below are listed the vases and significant fragments that can be attributed 
to existing artists or workshops; they are all in the National Museum at Paestum. 

WoaxsHOP OF Astbas and Pvthon 
(i) AtUts 

Lih€ta 

NF l- Case 55, from die area of i«- IV. He. 28. («) Judgmene ef Paiis—Hera stasdine to left of 
Paris, who is scared oii an lonJe capical with hia dog beside while Hermea with winged sandals, perasos. 

aad cadiKeus sesads ro righn (&) seated woman and Etos. On the shouidu are white palmenes; on the 
small Uhtus attached to it, white heads. AJA 1953, p. 214. 

In style this vase u most dosely related to Jk hydria Brussels A81) (??, so. 49, el. XIa; PPSupp,, 
no. 61); on boch, Paris and Hen wear almost identical dnpery. It is perhaps significaac that la this versioa 
of the Jitdgment seeae Hen alone should appear to (he exdusioa of rhe ocha two goddesses. The very la^e 
number of found in the seoeac excaTations shows that they must have been a poptilas dedication 

in the sanctuary of the bride of Zeus. 

NF 2. Fragment In the Baiemeac, found to the north of lae. TV. Two women sanding beside a white 
la?er. On the shoulder, white paliaecrea. Foe style, if. Naples 2878 (??. pi. }Jb). 

Fr^menls 

NF Case 44, from Temple B in dieTenLCnos and fcom the area west of lee. IV. (e) Woman wearing 

a black chiton with a red border, aad Etos beside a white Ionic eoliunn; (f) figure with bla« ehitoa and foot 

' Piftfs ^ ci^ Bfiuih S^ool (U Ronu, lec, i^fa, pp. Scholar In Classical Studies, for his assistance in this 

conseadoik A brief account of ibe etcavacions is ^ven 
* My tltffiks are due to Mr. John Caseels, Roeie by A W. Van Buren in AJA 19^3, pv. ata^^ 
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on bu« column co I.; ^ouch with spear, ehlimys and a red fiUec; head of woman. From a large vase, 
perhaps an amphora. 

(ij) 7 ^ Asftiu Gfottp 

Hydriai 

NF4. Case 33, from the area of £«e. IV. He. 4^5: recomposed from fragmenu. Youth with phiale 
and floral Spray leaning against a white pUJar, standing draped woman with nurror. Below the handles: 
large female heads. The rnaia scene is Framed between reserved bands, with the typical Paestan palmettes 
beside the handles. 

HF 5. Basement, from the area north of Lae- TV, level 11. Woman with wreath and phiale at altar, 
youth with drapery over hiS left shoulder. 

l/hetes gsmihi \ 

NF 6> C a^ 3 3, from the area of Ifie. TV. He. 14; handles restored, (e) Hude woman seated oa equate 
pillar and holding out phiaJe; (i) Eros waUdog to 1 . Very early. * 

^ NF 7. Case 33, from same area- Ht. 14- 5; Ip‘5 with handles, (a) Youth leaning forward over raised 
foot, and standing draped woman with red fillet; (b) seated woman beside a laver, holdii^ up a mirror; the 
lower part of her body is draped in a cloak with a ^cced^txipe border. The scene on (a) is fromed between 
reserved bands, with a criai^ular cross-piece in the cop lefo-hand comer. 

NF 8. Basemetit; fragments from the area nordi of Lm. IV, level 8. (a) Draped woman and woman 
wearing bla^ drapery with a red border and a red htad-band; (&) nude woman. Both scenes are framed 
between reserved bands. 

NFg. Case 4 J, small fragment from the Greek building near the Temenos- Woman with red dnpeiy 
pammed with white dors beside lavet. 


LiJi of IfUtagamlhi 

NF 10. Basement; from the area north of foe. IV, level 8. Ht. 2 Z. Base—female heads; bowl—female 

NF II. Basenteoc: from same area. Ht. g. Bowl—female heads. 

NF II. Basement; from same area. Hi, 8. Bowl—female heads. 


Liiaiu lids 

NF 13. Basement; from the area north of fee. IV, level 10. Diam. 9 « 5 * only-female head: 

'^^F 14. Basement: from same area. Lid with knob—dianv 9*5: ht. lO. Oa knob: female heads. 

NF 15. Basement; ^m same area, Fragment of Ud: female head. 

NF 16. BdsemcQtT from Same area, level 8, Ud— diam, 9. FemaU heads. 

NF 17. Basement; from same area. Small fragment of ltd: thrush. 

NF 18- Basement,' from same area, level 1«. Fragment of lid: Seated woman with dr^ over lower 
limbs. Late. 

fn^menis 

NF 19. SmaU fra^ent of skyphos. Case 45. from the Greek building near the Temenos. Head and 

shoi^era^f Basement; from the area south of the Basdics. The lower parts of two 

fieutes at ao altar; that to 1. is male, with embactled.«cum ^ ^ ^ 

NF JI. Fragment of cup. Case ^ from Tempfe B in the Temenos. I. r.f. lauid; A. upper pa« of 

*^^F zz. Basement: from die area vwt of i« IV. Feo^e head, 
palmectcs, etc., which belong to the Asieas Group. 
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FAECTAN 

(i) Grmf of 177S 

leifta gatniioi 

Ht. is. 5 ;i 4 ,u:cl,la«ll«. (-) Youog am i„ fa,„ of 

Stated woman; ( 4 ) Eros and seaeed woman. ^ ^ 

Ht..6. «T«oud.wo™.«.U,.x: 

NF 29. Fragment. Basemeor; from the ama wnh 0/ Iw. rV. Seared and standing nyde women ae a 
Ntii-dmph^a 

fro>n area nmh of lee. IV. (s) Youth with red Hbbons at srel^* 
(0 two draped you* wrth f«Jmetre between. C/ Naples 1779. no. 527. pi. XXXJVd; m«pp.. «! 

.riypios 

SW^2'' 1 "^“ t ^ *• •'»“ S.U. Mdc h=.d with red fill« azid <i«tcd curit 

f*fK liif 

NF 52, Ba^at: from area i»nh of i*. IV, lerel 8- Original diam. 16. Seated woman and a«r,d 

NF M-J. BasemcDtj from same area, letd 8. Two small fragments with female heads. 

Sonfe 




(ii) Tif fainter of Wtples 2585 


with«. foot »«d 

Krfs«.fW C-ir)U„M,^y^ 

NF 38- Ok 33, fto„ „,«d. <rf it, IV. He. 29-5. (.) ^ (I) h..*, 

hietes gmi'hi 

NF 39. ^ 3 3: from same area. He- 8. (4) and (8) Female hods. 

S2 £I^£~ -^ 4 . 

.b»«. w “PP- P« of Wt™„ with folded dropoty 
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LtJmt liit 

HF 44 * Bascmeftc; fnm north of Lee. IV, level 10. 'Dum. 9. Seated nude woman: seated draoed 
woman. 

NF 45 « Baseiaent; from same area. Dlam. 7. Two female heads. 

NF 46. Baaemenc; from same area. Diim. 10. Two female heads. 

S^nal Itiylhel 

NF 47. Case 3from area of £«. IV. He. 19'$. Feoule head between plmettes. 

NF 4$. Baaemenc; ftom north of Lee. TV, level 8. Ht. 2 1 (top missing). Nude )^uth isoving to r. 
between fbimmg palmectes. 

Epie^li 

NF 49. Case 42; from the Basilica. He. 19*5. Seated woman with pKiale. 

Konthem 1 

NF 50. Basemeot; from north of Zar. rV, level 10. Fragment of lower pan enJ7—hr. 10*5. (a) Seared 
figure; (h) sraading figure with feet oossed. 

NF 51. Basement; from west of Lee. IV» level i. Youth and woman. 

Thb A^njANtsiNG Grow 

When discussing bell*kracer, Philadelphia L29.46, as a late Paestan cuzioslty (PP 5 H/p., p. 40, pj. 
XVId), ] noted the strong Apulian influence in Its scvle. bur could net at the cime give an^ very dose 
panll^. The new exeavatians have brought to light a nost of them, mostly in the shape of bottles, wh^ 
muse have been used mainly as voave ofietlnga in the Sanctuary of Hera, since oo&e to my koowledge have, 
as yet, been found elsewhere at Paescum or In the vldoity. In consequence, vasesof this siyle are rardy to be 
seen outside the Museum at Paescum—there is a single specimen in the Brituh Museum, recently acquired 
at an auction sale and representing: (a) a draped woman with a thyrsus; (h) Eros. It Is In a bad state of 
repair, and Its proveniena Is unknown. 

day is generally a de^ orange-brown, and a good deal of added white U used, especially for the 
flesh of women, an addtdon that is comparatively rare on the minor vases of the Apulian s^le proper. 
Sometimes the beedcs are decorated with figures on both sides, rnoce often on one only, In whidi case the 
other is filled with elaborate scrolb and palnvttes. The vases are mosdy late; the earliest would seem to be 
of che time of the Boston Orestes Painter, bur the majority are contemporacy with the work of the Painters 
of Naples 1778 and 2585, aod show the same degenendon of style. Ou the very latest the female fates are 
almost shapeless and che hale is done In dw vase-painter's equirale&r of the sculptural melon-slice style, so 
they may well bdong to the first deades of the third cent^. 

In me Apulianlslng Group there seem to have been ac lease three artists at work^gain thete is a dose 
relationship between clum, and I imagine there was but a single workshop, a dlflcFcnt establishniepr, how¬ 
ever. frotD chat in which the previously known late Paestan ard&cs were employed. The style is very 
chancterisdc, with its strong Apulian uvoxir. careless and often scrappy drawing, extensive use of added 
white, and a fbodness for depicting a neatly f^ded piece of drapery somewhere about the scene. 



There ace cwo cemparadrely early vases in a very pale buff day which m» be reguded for the moment 
as the forerunners of the developed Apulianisiag sty/e. One is a large bortfe (now in Case 3 from the 
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at<i of IV^, cfie upper p^R of which is missiag. on which is represeAced the cosrest between ApoUo a nd 
Minpas. Ifi cu centre is Nike with a wreath hovering above Apollo, who sics wich che cichara at his feet; 
CO r. IS Macayas seated wid\ his flute ca$e« a sh aggy silen and a couple of women, perhaps Muses. A bright 
red is used m adjuncts, and we hr^ the same colour on some fngments from another large vase horn the 
same area. On che neck 1$ Ativna in a quadriga, and the main scene ceptesenced a youch holding a child, 
only the legs of which have survived, beside a couch from which cises a woman with white flesh draped in 
a scarier cloak. To rig)u is another woman leaning with her r. elbow oa che end of che couch. The white 
has mostly gone, so it is almost impossible to inake out there faces, hue che scene is powerfully drawn and 
is clearly the wotk of a new master of some importance (pi. XMCVTlIi). 

Near to the Matsyas bottle are rwo fragments in Case 42, from the Basilica, representing bearded men 
in f^ral view. There is a good deal of added white and red; the rather saap^ drawing irra che reoderiog 
of che hair on che ^lesc remb the shaggy silcn beside Marsyas. Also some nagmenrs of a large skyphos 
sbewieg a flying Eros wich white win^ a imtal woman and a youd) to riohe, wiuch are, however, in style, 
rcestnuRr and drawing, nearer cn ch^ with che woman on the couch (pi. X}OCVllI«). 

The following minor vases (aM bottles, unless otherwise stated) are che work 01 a single artist; we 
might, perhaps, cefer co him as che Folded Drapery Painter. Note also his fondness fbi depicting bead' 
chains with a light-brown wash over them. Nos. i, 2. 6 and 7 are in Case 5^; no. $ is in Case 42; che 
rest ere in the Basement. 

j. From Lu~ IV. He. J2. (a) Three women at a laver, (A) large female head. (PL XXXVUTe.) 

i. From Loc. TV. He. 2Z. ^ted whict'fleshed wonuo with large data. (PL X>KV 3 IIk) 

From the Basilica. He. 24*5. Seated Eros with fan. (PI. XXXVTUr.) 

4. From che area N. of Let. TV. He. 16. Two kneeling wNce-fleshed women opening a box. 

5. From the area H. of Lee. IV, Kc. 15 (cepless). Eros on a rock^ile. 

6. From Lee. IV. He. 16. Womao kneeling at a large lavet: drapery hanging behind. 

7. From lar. IV. He. 21*5. ^bieeling wonun wich Urge fan at o^n Folded drapery behind. 

B. Fragment; from the Basilica (Zone 1). Vi^ernen washing; drapeiy above. 

p. Fragmentary lebes gamikos. from itorch of Lee. IV. Shoulder: female heads and rosettes. Bodyt 
NuM woman wizh miirer at laver in which is a kneeling Bros; draped woman wid> ^ to r. (PI. 
XXXVUI/) 

The use of che toseoes links this vase widi a lam fragmentary bottle from Zone A of the Foce del 
Seic eJCQvadoDS now in Case 6 , showing a man in fmnt of a temple or herooo and a female bead with 
scaring eyes. The rendering of the man’s senggly in rum reminds us of che heads on che two frag/nents 
in Case 42, and shows che close relanonship in which rhe di&renr styles within the group stand to one 
another. 

Ocher more or leas complete vasea in the Apulunising style are: 

Beiilts 

l. Case } y, from area N. of Lee. IV. He. 28. Eros and woman Seated on rock-pile. A great deal of 
added white is uaed^for che flesh of che wotnan, che rocks, and civ wings of Eros. A large nn palmette 
behind. 

1. Case from same area. He. 26. Eros and seated wonun widi wreath and mirror. 

5. Basement, from north of lee. JV. level 8. Ht. 30*5. Nude youth, draped white-fleshed woman 
moving to 1 . and looking r.; palmme, Eros wich phlale. 

4. Basemesc; from same area. Ht. 14 (topless). Seated woman with tambourine by open clsca. 

Lehe 

5. Case 33; from lee, IV. He. 18*5. (0 Seared woman wich mirror and phiale: (ft) female head. 
/fi^mencf ef large mmi 

6 . Basement; from let. U, north of Temple of Poseidon, (a) Nude youch, seated woman, standing 
draped woman with frn; (ft) running woman wich lartt bunch of grapes. 

7. Basement; from north of Im. IV, level 11. («) Youth, seated woman and flying Eros; (ft) woman 
with wreath. 

Ic is ro this group that che Philadelphia krarcr and che B.M. bettle belong. The melon-slice hair 
style is seen most clearly in a topless borcle (ht. 17; from north of let. IV, lev 3 8), with heads on each 
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si 4 e of it, one with only a nidimentafy fv*. Ocher esunple5 are co be seea in $ome fragments in Case 6 
from the F«e del Sele and On Sereral ocher bodies* which are not easily disaaguisKed owing to the absence 
as yet of ioTeneory numbers. They seem to represent the la« yhut of cKe Apulianising st)de. 



B. ADDENDA AND CORRIGENDA 

The following vases should now be added to the Catalogue on pp. of PPSu^p. 
I am greatly indebted to Dr. Scstieri for securing me admission Co Ae Fienga CoUecrion 
at Noccf a Inferiorc. to Mr. P. E. Corbett of the British Museum, who most generously 
placed at my disposal his photographs of and notes on the very interesting collection of 
Greek vases at Nostell Priory near Wakefield in Yorkshire, and to Dr. Dinu Adame- 
sceanu for allowing roc to scudy the finds from his recent excavations at Gela in Sicily. 

I. EAIU.X Paestak 

26 bis. BcUJsater. Noccra lofrtiore. C^. Fienga. He. 40. (<«) Bearded alien kocelii^ between two 
seaced maenads; bearded alien with amphora, seated wocun with sm^ Eros oa Jap: (^) woman with cam* 
bourine and tl^rsug, standing draped youth with fillet Rich orang^red day; by the Revel Painter. 

II. WoBjeSHOp OP Astras and PmiON 

44 bis. Two fragmeots of eaiyx-kncer. Gels—Ufficio Savi. from Cela. 0 Old phiyaa accor with 
white hair beside door. He wears a red nmic with a himation and holds a staff’. Qi) An altar In white* 
with the foot and leg of a figure seated upon It. Beneath k a stage with a hangixvg curtain In freat. Below 
the design is a band of egg pattern, palmettes and lotus buds, and a small bind of wave pacrem. 

The old man is very much io the style of Asceas (<f~ Charinos on Betlin F $044 or the old man on the 
Syracuse rhycoa, PFSupp^. ao. 6c. pi. Va), to whom the fragment had alr^y been arir^ud by P. 
Orlandini, who hopes sh^y tO publish it, along with two ocher phlyu fragments receotly found in the 
Ttcinicy of Gela. 

73 bis. Bell-kracer. Noseell Priory, (a) Dioaysus seated 00 tendril with bird and phiale, young satyr 
with thyrsus; (i) two draped youths. 

Altsvilla Group. 

B6 ter- Neck*amphota. Noceta Inferioce, Coll. Fienga 5J4. Hr. 29. (a) Youth with thyisia and 
vreazh, draped woman; (&) nude youth with cl^rsus between two altars. 

Aleavilla Group. 

177 bis, Bell'krater. NostcU Priory, (a) Seated Dionysus and young satyr; 0 cwo draped youths. 

^choB. 

21$ bis, Hydiia. Hocera Inferiore, Coll. Fienga 568. Ht. 2 J' 5 . Woman with bail and dsta. Beneath 
the handles, owls. 

Minor work of the Asteas-Python workshop. 
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241 bii. Scemlew cup. Paestum. Mu5«o Ha2iorule, from cb« SpinazM oeetopolis. I. Female head; 
A and B. Whice laurel wreath. 

Minot wock of the Aicea^^^hon woricahop. 

J06 bit. Neck araphota. Catania, Mweo Civic© 4 ja 7 - He- 25. (a) Young aatjr with i^iyzstis; (S) 
^outh with cl^osua and chlamys Cascened at thouldec. 

Minor work of the Aaeeaa Group. 

519 bis. Ocnochoc (shape 5). Nostell Priory. Young capering sac/r with wreath and phiale. 

Minot work of the Aateas Group. 

329 bis. Pelike. No«ra loferiote, CoU. Fienga 595. Ht. I 7 ' 5 - («) Seated half-draped woman with 
mirror and box; (}) Eros leaning forward over raised foot. 

Minot work of the Aaceas Group. 


HJ. TRANSmON PSRIOD 

34b bis. Lebes gamtkos. Nostell Priotj. (a) Seated Dionysus with wreath and cUca by aJear: (&) ferrule 
head. 

Boston Orestes Painter. 

375 bis. Bail-amphora.® Adelphsed;—Print ron Hessen, (a) Seated woman; (^) draped youth. On 
the ne^: (a) female head; (fi) palmette. 

Cainno Painter. 

384 bis. Bell-kracer.* Leiden K i94$/8.8 Ht. 22*3, diam. 22*6. (a) Seated woman with dsta; (&) 
grifin. 

Caivano Croup. 

3B9 bis. S<iuae lekythos. B.M. old cat. 1496. Hr. 26. Woman with phiale, and nude youth seared on 
rock. 

Caivano Group. 

392 bis. Squat lekyehes. B.M. oldat. I ^00. Hr. 2X*5. Young silen with thynus. 

Caivano Gsoup. 

IV. Lat8 PaSSTaK 

456 bis. Bell-kratec. Noscell Priory, (a) Young satyr and draped woman; (^) draped youth and 
draped woman, 

Ad early work by the Painter of Naples 2385, showing the tnduence of the later vases of the Asceas 
Group. 

These V2£es bring che Paescan roul, excluding those in Section A, to 548. 

A thorough check tn Naples Museum between the Heydemann Catalogue numbers 
and chose of che Invencocy revealed che following errors (see PP 5 «pp,, pp. 48^)^ 

belUkrater no. loo: H 1786, should be inv. 82128 
oenoehoe no. 205: H 1787, should be inv. 82682 
neek-amphora do, 314: iov. 81788 is H 2965 
neck-amphora no. 31$: inv. 82759 b H 1904 
oenoehoc no. 447: H (792, should be inv. 81681 
eonoehoe no. 448: H 1794, should be inv. 81676 

' I owe ny knowledge of this vase to the kindness of Kem of Leiden^ who has also very kindly supplied me with 
Dr. F. Bremtoer of Matbitig. informadon about other Paestan and South InBan vases In 

* I owe my knowledge of tbie vase to Dr. J. H. C. various European eolleedons. 
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The two Paescan vases in Karlsruhe (FPSHpp., nos. 105. 134) have now' been pub¬ 
lished by G. Hafoer in CVA fasc. 2. pi. 77 ; the Paescan vases in the Vatican are in¬ 
cluded in die first volume o£ n\y Vast Italioti ed Eimschi, pis. VH—XI, pp. 24 “' 57 * 

The object which the old phlyax actor on the Taranto calyx-kracer (PPSupp., p. 27, 
no. 43, pi. Vf) is canying on his head is probably a brazier; on an early Apulian bdt- 
kracer in Ruvo (Jatta Coll. 820) there is a precisely similar object fiil^ with blazing 
coals and an old silen warming himself beside it. 

I conclude with a reference to some doubtful additions ro the list of Paescan vases. 
The calyx-kratcc Naples 1983 (inv. 82259), representing (a) a combat scene, (J) Diony¬ 
sus between a woman and a bearded silen, and the lekane Naples 2581 (inv. 82091), 
showing two women at a laver with Eros (Sudhoff, Aus dm anrikai Badewtien, fig, 39), 
are so hideously overpainced as to make definite attributions impossible; when cleaned, 
however, the former may well prove to be in or near K? the style of Python (cp. the 
reverse figures with chose on the calyx-kracer Louvre N3157, PP ph XlXd), a^ the 
lacter to be by the Boston Orestes Painter (cp. the sphinx in the exergue with that on 
Vienna 2949, PP fig. 50). Two vases wiA female heads—the oenochoe Copenhagen 
269 (CVA pi. 248, 1). from Bari, and the squat lel^chos Brunswick AT372 (CVA 
pi. 42, 15). probably from Pacscum—look to be associated with the latest work of the 
i^ccas-Python group and seem to have the typical Paescan side-palmecres, but one can¬ 
not be quite certain ftom the Corpus reproductions. 


A. D. Trendau. 
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use of emi, i ft 

AeliiM Lamia: rood of is TripoUeamo,n. aa, 70^ 104, 

Aemilikia ^pUia, KL, censor 
rtTM Fioptuie, end ihascre« 

AemiliiM Scaurus, M, 

‘wails is floroe, ijS. 

A&riq and Afn, x 13. 

A^ppSi M. Vipeasius: area of building aethities of* 119; 
nthe of, 11«; Odeum of ai Athens, 1^4, T4?. 

Amber beads, Manaceora, xa. 

Anil [Iim] Or Amil [ar], on Gasr el-Cealn inseripdoo, 

80. 

Apoilodorus, archicect under Trajao and Hsdriaa, iso, 
138. 

A^iaieia, Lace Hadiianic style at, 140. 

Amhes at: Ancona, of Trajan, 49; Athens, of Hainan, 
IX 1,147; Cleusis, 147; abe L^Kis Magna an^Rome. 

Aiodiectucu] Ornament tn Rome; orly second century, 
x 10 f.; late second eextury, 147 ft 

Asia Minor: features from in fioman archlcecrurBl decoca- 
tiOB, ia^i47 fioitimi parallels to Rome found in: 
AoBu, Tstnelc and Tbeatie, t\%, Antal^, Hadrian’s 
Cate, 13d, £phesu& Agora, Library, *2Hymphaeum’, 
Thenie, Haridet-omhfarmafa, capiols^ 147, 

Sfagoesia, TecapK of Artaaiia, :3d, hfljwm. Baths of 
Vet^his C^to, NyXBpbseum, 1351, n;gamo 4 , 
Altar, AskJepidon, T^meum, 131-137, 

Tempie to AfoUo CUriua^ 133. Side, smwsr peristyle 
temple, ns t, Teoi, faiiVjmga byHermogaies, 

Atbena, areBiteocumI oramni in: on Aidi of Hadrian, 
131, i47,Lykab«tiosa(peduct. 131, Odeum of Agrippa, 
n4,147, Stoa of Hadrian, 131 ft, of Eumoies, 13:, X34, 
Tampie of Roina and Ai^iMus, 134. 

AugufBo archtteenue and omamsu; ti^lbon and revival 
of, ir9-r3e, 138, 140; mixed with FlavUn features, 
ta8 f., 140; Arch dod Temples. 

AatOiriani, 43,70, ixs f. 


B 

Baldscehlno^ J. G., and Dmbabln, T. J., Tomf sr 
M^ta, 30-41. 

Barrages in warn beds of Tripoliams, 87-89, $3. 

Basilieas: arduteetunl ornament of, ttt Rome; su efre 
Leper* Msgai. 

Baths: arehjtecural ornament a£| ttt Asia Minor, Ostia, 
Rome. 

Baumgand, EUse TA* Cdyt «/ JVfsnocrom, Monii 
Part n, I—31. 

Boda: amber, bronse, glasa at Msaaccora, sa; mlceocllne 
feldspar in Malts, 34. 

Berbers: 82 f., 8 j, 107, i >3. 

Booc tools, Marcsccom, I, 23 f. 

Boyd, M. )., 71te ^emrssr ^ MutUui and Oe(o»w and 
OUir 7*0 "TifnpUt, rti—1)9. 

Brogan, Olwev and Oatea, David, Carr a 

iviv in iU Cefef 7 /e^bre ^ TnpoUtcM^ 74 *^ 


Bronae: in Malta, bxacelets, 14, 38; cop of bmpnand, 
pro^ly Cypriot, 37,39; «t Maf^ori, beads, buaons, 
nbule, kniy^ pba, rings, sfaials, rutull, ip-aa, >9 f. 

Brutus CoUaicus, cos. 138 B.a, dedfates cample to Mars, 

in Malta, inhuisadoa and later aems rion, 33 C, 
39: at MaiBccora, x, s, 10; In Trieollanl^ mirJcM by 
scelse, 193, xtr, 1:3, by atones trith cups iM oSeriogs, 
iSI, 

» C 

Caedliua Memllus Maeedoiueus, building aedvides of, 
132 ff. 

Calpumiu^ flaviua Victor,/voarsr of Tripolitania, 43. 

Campus Kurdua; acooas to from Mmu otias, 132 
buildings In south part reconstructed under Ka^an, 
*ti 9 (C 

^pum, Ciaeomo, on LcmIs Magna, 42^ petdm. 

Co)£fiMr/am of Gaar Duih, 70. 

Oiriwan eomrsunides in dvt Tripoliumlan Csbel before 
Byaandoe eyo aquesc, 113 n. 4^ 

Circus Flominius, st* Rome. 

Clsteros bi Eastern TripollBnia: conme and cement 
lined, 94, 98 f., 103; r^-cuc, 99, X03: altn Lqrae 

M^pa. 

Codices conisining dravings of ardiitectuial ornament, 
119 n. 9,124,127,130-110 pcitimi ef. Renalseanee. 

Conrandoian peri^, buildings of: co^ng Haddanie 
connee, 127; ahoering nev influence from the East?, 
141. 

Coirandno^e, defeoces o 4 models for Bycandne walla 
of Lepda, 38. 

Coppe rievtata, 3,19. 

Corinth, tradition of arehitecsural omameoi ar, 134. 

Crtssua, L, unpons HymertiaA columns, X38. 

Ctmsi, aw Rome ondSehola. 

D 

Dalmatia, sh Zatom 

Dauoian sertleoiants In South Italy, 30 f.; ’Daunlan’ 
pottery V Manaccon, 24 f. 

Dio Cawlus: on Hadri2n and Apoilodorus, 138; ca 
Porticus Octaviae and its Library, 13$ L 

Dionyaitfl and Polycle*, s«i^ior, r33, r 3 d. 

Domidan tenores Porti^ Ocaviae, 139. 

Donus, ut Rome. 

Dunbal^ T. J., Jiaek Tomi at Gh^ Raiti 

MeUta, WL 3 P- 4 t* 

£>ttx fwacu Tftpi>Su/iio« leuJtn g in Lepcis, mb head' 
^uanera in converted Severao renra, do, 7& 

E 

Eleusii, Triump^ Ardi of, 147. 

Epbeaus, m Aaaa Minor. 

F 

Firming in TripoUmnli: Si-xxypeirivt. 

Feati Attiatts rcremcon annivemriesof temples, r33 £ 

Felds^r, ace Beads. 
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Flxvisji sTyl« of building and oniasear; lao-ta^ f£, 
147-«JJ- 

rlbii objaces U Manaccoia, 23. 
fprma UfiU poMdan of eemp)ei endowd ie 

Poraoji Ooaviac, cfS. 

Fom/M finnhouas lA TripoIicanUt 85, :io,OB2lceof 
tuiitf Aun bwkhnga, :e^ (93, (df; trt <b!w Mafuwfut. 
Forum, jm L^da Magna, Oada, 

Fuhius NobiUor, M., built ttrsple of Hercules Muaamra, 


Gallienus, emperor, poedbte assodaeion ofwiifa defrace 
ofLepeUrTol 

Camantes; evideiKC ofLibyte grave cult la eoufttry of, 
lit; threu of CO Lepeb, 4a, 47, 

CargatM.Hente. 4 a* MBMors. 

Oaar ed*DauuB (^uburumj), andeni and cnodem vUlagee, 
90 f. . ^ 

Carr a^^cpr^ 0 Sfi>in$ m fiU C«iti tti/vn ^TrifoiuanM, 
by Olven Srogaa and Dtvid Oacea, 74-40. 

Cba>n Qajj«t, t«t Hock Toiab. 

Co^anpoceeryatMsnaccoi^aS f. 

Coodchilo, H. C^aod Ward Pcikioa, J. B., T/m liam^ 
vid <f Idftu 

Oordiaii III, nileatm of, 114. 

H 

Hadrian, |}y n Home' programme, xtp-t^i 

/•asm, eeiiier snk, i ao S., later rryle, laa IT.; pereonal 
InfiiKOce of On ouilding, 138, 142; \^i]]a of at Tivoli, 
lae, 142,147, t^o; ear Asia Minor, Athena, Lepas 
Magna, Heme. 

HailaM phaae, pottery and beonsea at Maoaceon, 39. 

Heardtaat Mioaccon, t, <4-18, aS. 

Heroriea CMelcin): pi^^iy wonBpped at Gear «!• 
Gean, 788. 

HermedonaorSalamie, vchiteo, 154. 

Hermogaaei, architect, tjd, lyi, 142. 

I 

lapyg^ bang HalUaaovillsacion to 5 . ItaJy, 30. 

bubal, in Latin ineeripdeD, 11 f. 

Inacripiione: Anbt& eacea of, on muwleum bi Zituna, 
to 4 ; Latin, in Tnpollcaoia, 4%, Sl,TtS., 113 IE, at 
Rook on Porticua Onavlae, etc., t^a, x »; Neo-Pu^ 
00 oama, >07, lenen scratched oa waif, pfi; tet Fasd 
Andatea, tf. oIm Indet U. 

Iron Loopt, key-duped, in Malta, 34,39. 

Itfoenries: Aotoiune, Tr^liisnu, pc, yi; Peudnger Map, 
Tri poll Ofua, fi 2. 

lulius Probus, son of Mudnioibal Aiuirias, > j j. 


J 


nca. 


I uilo-Ckudiait penod. aiehliecuni omaaient of, 
uatiaks, public bidldJoga and defences of, ia K. Ain 
«><o. 64 , 7 :f. 


of Herodotus (\Fadi TaregbiX 8a. 
Kni^ bronee, at Manaccora, le. 


Zne* AfarAifrvV Anhiutiural Orrtemutt in Bomt, by D. E. 
Strong, Appet»dis I, Tbe Oecorabon of the 

Sqwt Base of the buusoleum of Hadrian, X42-147; 
Appendw II, Archltecmnl Ontameni io the Later 
Second Coteury, xey^ifi. 


Latercn, ace Roma. 

*LeMa’ L^di Magna), in Islamle source^ 73. 

Ltpn* Afaeae, Tk« Ben pt an^ Bynnant Dtjtaeet of! by 
R G. Goodchild and J. B. Ward Pcrkios, 42-73. 
Lepda Magna: Aqueduct: 47, da-d4, Sc; Boundaries 
under Tiberius, d^f.t BtdJdlngs, puMk; Arch of 
Augusta Saluraiis, 69 t, of Severus, 33, dp t, of 
Tr^an, <1, West (^te Axch, 49 (E; bpbete^. 35; 
Basilica, ^rveran, 43* 49 * $1 U do, dd; Bathe, Hadrunic, 
47.49, d2, $4, Hunting, ^ f., of Juatinian, (S4, Severan 

E , d*; Colonnaded Street, 55 £. do IE, 70, 73; 

idm. Severan, $1 £; Ferum, Severn, <$, 58, de S., 
67, 71IL. Vetus, 53. tS ff., 65 a.i Mausoleum of Oaar 
Shaddad, 33, 71; Nyn^asum, Sev«nfl, td, doC; 
Temples of Jupiisr Dolicherius, <$4, 6d, Xihei Pater, 
f,, Neptune, )d E, d8, Rome a^ Augustus, $9 C, 
'ample near east mole, 6j: Theaere, 69, 7:; (tml 
linki^ Wadi Lebda with Wadi er«Rsai£ 43 E, 33; 
Cemeearies, etc., 47,49 n. * 4 , 3 ?, 69, 7 * i Ciarenis, 47 n. 
J3. d4; Defences: Earthen Bank Occluding *Monii- 
celli'), 44 -^, 93 , 69, TV Roman Wall, 42-53, 71 j 
Bynmme waUe, 42 £; Derences agafost: Austuriaoi, 
43, to; Gacamantea, 4?, 69: durfoglsIatEdc period, 
55, 1«, 6i. dd, 735 Vandal period, 43, 48, 35 *»• »9» 
69, ?i f.5 *Hotiae of Orpheus* moaic, 40; Irw 
icripciom, 43, 33, it, ?t, rMalsolndo; 11; Marl^: 49; 
Masonry characteriffic Bysantfna with shelly mortar, 
4P i 3^d pccArn, «ith concrete cote, 49, with rubble 
core, 48, la^ blo^ and mroitg mortar, 48; masonry 
ofSaWallldd; nud brick, 72; (m 1 lirW impo^ in 
4de.c, lie; Quarries opened for Severen buildings, 
unideaiilM, ft;*** c/roTripolionia. Ras el-HamiBam; 
Hoads: Ronuk'Caido*, 3d, 38^ 'Decurnanus fflaxi> 
nut', 49, in mtJiurwtam of Awus Lamia, 33, ?o, 90, 
93, tit, *Via Triofrfale'. 60; modem *Literanea*, 46, 

S I f.: Sea «ra)l,pon, and harbourworfcs, 43,33, 64-69, 
lud by Vand^ occupadon, 71; ^dt hill, 4$, 

73; Sidi Vusef, hill, 3^,73; Waa Lebda; course and 
i^oods of, 4>^2 paaoin; drverced imo canal conneo 
ing with Wadi cnHaaf, 43 £ 

Leuadiae: 72,113. 

Library of Octa^^ xse Rome, Schola. 


M 


Macchia di Mare po&ery and Ib'nu at Manaecore, 23, 30. 
Madaure, Bymmine formas at, jd, 73. 

Monoetnra, Cny< ^ Menu Cardano, Poft //, by 
EllseJ. Baumgartal, 1-3:. 

jVfoRrieies*, postmg sadoss, in Tripolltaoia, >03 £F., 113 £ 



Home, lap; Pentelc^ inLepds, 49; Proconnerian, in 
Rome, X24,127,137 £ 

MifCellus, ’nKscre of, used for ibeing Augustan work, 
*i 7 * 

Marmewu, coealogue of Ift Pliny, c 37 £ 

Mauaolea, re* Home, Lepda Ma^, cAf Tripolitanla. 
Uaiendus: additions bv to Aurellan Wall at Rome am 
p^Uels to West Gate at Lepds, 7t; recomtcucts 
Temple of Veaus aod Rome, (4x, 

Marimini^ oulestone of. 114. 

Melisus, C, organises Lihnry ofSchob Octavlee, C37. 

S rt, rcr rierculei. 

us, *«e Porticoes aa^ RonM. 

Mile'SCaoofl near Gasr ed-Dauorv 93. 1:3 £ 

Milestones of Mniminus Gordian m, near Cast 
edJDauun, 90,1x3 f. 

Mevuoi later usage of leno, 42 £, 70. 
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MouUa Manaccora: 33. 

Muthunibal Andriis, mo^r of C> lulius Probus, tOQ)^ 
&10M of, xoI > T* 


N 

Neo-Punic, 3 m Inecriptiona. 

Nopotiafuu, eo/ntt «( in Lepdj, conceroed with 

Mfence of Unus 7 'npoJiufiiu, 43. 

Nilui, FInius ArdiooiSus, p* 9 ut/ of TripoHtBdan 
provifMC, f ts coi a s public deieoces, 43. 

Kyxnphaeujs, sat Aaa Minor, Lepcis Ma^pu, Romo* 


O 

Oacca, David, Tht TfipoUtofoan CAtl^ StaUmtns of iftt 

BaataA aftunJ Gaf tJ-Dtuun, 

a Shfv^ m rii« Gtbtl fftfutt of TryWrw>wg, 

74 - 8 o> 

OmWa and Pcrtiois Ociavue, xf?. 

Ocp^dua, Cb., builds Pordcua Octavb, probably to 
id 9 ■>&) !)<•. 

Oeik w Tripoliiajiia. 

Ofeflutf Fend, C., xiitue of u Deloc, 156. 

OUv«; oultivatioQ in Eastern TripoUtar^/M Famdog. 
Ottia: decondve scylee in architecture oK t so. rjS-t 40; 
altar (now m Tenne Mtiaeuf^, lae; (^iKUtum, lao, 
ijt: Fonaoi Baths, 138*: 39} Temples, ^llegiatt, 140, 
of Rom and Augustus, 13$, ofReund Alzar, tjl, 140; 
Huatie, T 48 f. 


P 

Pacatus, oo inscripboo. So. 

Potnaa Pott~ttt\ft, by A. D. Treodall, \ 6 o-t&j. 

Paewum, aancnaric* of Keia aad Posddoo at, ide fC 

Pelescctos, Late Hadiianie style at, i4o> 

Paltodlo: reconuructa Hedriartearo, 114; influenced by 
Hadriaaic architecture, :4c. 

Pastceles: i^ior, tta. 

Pbilip, emperor, erects ttnuMfk agstost banartoos, 70. 

Piranesi, iladtla«eum fcwmeots engraved by, 134. 

Pluordi on Ubnty to Porticus Octaviae, 157* 

Polycles, tat Dlonysrus. 

Ponifots of Idemlas v*d Otwvw, Tkt, end thm* rM3 
TtmfUsy by H J- Boyd, 154-1 iy. 

Portery; to Males, early (Pumc; terracocia, amphorae, 
oinodioe, cups, dishea, places, lamps, 34Q.; later, 
cinerary unt, id, 39; two Creek vessels, 39 ff-j Greek 
or ItalO'Gr^ dito, 41: at Manaccora, jnd^enous, 
3-: 8, 45-28, imported, a £., Daunian, 34 f., Goathian, 
38 £, rod- and b^-glked, ay, rad potten notused as 
funomy e^pndtti, 10; I^nn red-ogura varas, 
dracribed in detail, Trip^itanut: kiln at 

Gasred-Dauun, 

Punic: admixture in Tripelitanian civilisanoo, 114; god 
Meiqvt C— Hercules) probably vorahip^ at Gaar el- 
Gazira, yt ff; m olso fneenpiions se/Poitery. 

Q 

Quarries, unidendfled, opcMd for Severas buildings of 
Lepds, 5r;raeabeRas d-Henunam. 

Querns at Vilanaccora, t, 43 C 


R 

Renussanea* dnwb^ of Impenalarehiteccuralomameots 
by Alberti, Chemblno, xs?, ^berti, Giovanni, C43- 
X4d} Btamanie, xaTJ Cooaf* SkeidAook, *43“*^> 
jwi Doeo, X14; Du Perac, lu; Fiiarace, X4«; Ff* 
Giocendo, xai, tip, i4d; Gamwea, x34;Penj=», tty; 
Smg^,AAioiiio^^£iderarMl Che Younger, 144, 


Ciuliano, ta?. r44-i<7:Scamcsi, raePalUdio; reviss 
of RoQua ar^teetuie to Qoauroesato, 141; m alto 
Codices. 

Roeds and cracis. itt Lepai Magaa, aaJ TripoHooia. 

Roek Tomh ot Gwo Jiaiat, Malta, by J. G. 

Betdacdiino and T.TDuftbabin, 33-4:. 

Raamt va/SyiofUXfU Dtfaoets of Zesesr Moffto, Tkt, by 
R_ G. Gooc^ld and J. B. ward Perkins, 43-73. 

Romanelii. P., on Lepeb Magna, 44 if. 

Rom, arcrdtecQinl oraamem in, (a) is anefent buildup: 
Arc^ofArcenorii, 14:, Augustut, 149, Constandne, 
141, Dodumo, <51, Janus, 141, 'di Portogallo’, X40, 
150, Sepdmhis Severus, 142,148; Baadtci Aeiuii^ 121, 
i3y, X47,lulls, t4y,oFKeptun^ taa n. ly, nova, 

X37, lit* IJlpia, t34, 07i l^dis of Agrippa, ity, 
Alnander Se^^rus, 141, Qr^Ia, >41, Diocletian, 143, 
111: Domus FUn^, tjy f., >48 £, livia^ 148; Forum 
of Augustus, lao C, fosnum, 141, of Merva, 133, of 
Trafan, tsoif, 137: Hadrianeum, : 18-148 pa&sint, 
entablaaire of. Hi C; Mausoleum of Conseaniina (S. 
Costanta), 141; buuwkum of Hadrian, >aa-t47 
n«, entablature of, 14s ff.; Ky/aptueum on Via Appia, 
tfc; PakiineStadiQin, 149; nntneon, 1 ty; Regia, {49; 
lustra, 149; Septizooium, {<1; Tei^es of Antomnua 
srtd Faustina, ixa, <50, Xpolle SosiimB, I39, Castor, 
tM, 134, >39, 149, Cene^ 139, Dtvus Hadrtoaue, 
lit akovt rtadriaaeum, Divus luUus. toy, Divus 
Traianus, sao, Divus Veq>asanus, xa^ Isis, ii9r Mara 
Clior, 139, 'Romulus*, <39, 149 f, Saturn, >39, 
*$4x291$*, 139, >39 ft, 149, the Sun, t4«, from Torr^ 
nova. 150, of Veous and Rome, 133-X41 jo/a«, 
^tailed deaeripbon t3?ft, le eorm ructi^ 141. 

(b) fragments in collections, or re-used In later build¬ 
up: Antiquario Comunale, xa^ 134, xay, 139, m 8> 
ifof, Focoisc, C47f.; Casiel Sant’ Angelo. Museo 
Rraano, 144-147: in Cola di Rieroo Monument on 
.... Ja: I.>h:n 4 


Pomm Ronenum, 148 f, di Pietra, 133 f.; $. Lorenso 
fuortd^Mura, 148 ft, S. Maria Aotka, 139, S. Marla in 
Trastevere, 140, SS. ApostoK. 147, >47. S. Urbano, 
Tomb oP, J48,1505 Vaticao Museums, cay; Vu dd 
BaaeodiS.Spirito, »xl, 145, delUTte Pile. 114, >^ 
137. 137. U8 f*. dri Teaoo di MameUo, 140,148 
Sinobon, ecemioo, date; of public plaras aM 
buildup: A«des Cmds, Deum ConaerKium, Metslh, 
J 53 ft; Campus Martiua, 119 ft, t Si f. 
oius, J54ft; Pora Caimenolii, :5s: Poroots Ai^ 
oautarum, tic, Cawli Deum Consenilum (of. 
Aedes), t la.Mctelli, j tx-i 5 8 ponim, Ocuvia (probaWy 
confused by Dio with Poideus Octaviae), 155 f.t 
Oewwae, 1 j» ft, of Sdpio NaUca, 15 5 f^ luha, 
xiy; Sc h ol a OetJviae and Library, 158/.; Temtfeaol 
Ap^ 15$, XS7. Caelum, 154 ". x?. Di^ w Caatpt, 

III LFsIidtas, it?, Fortune «55, Henmies Mwum, 
111, Juppiter Fulgttf, 154, Juppiier Staler and Juno 
sTCampo, 154-156, inhlal^, pv«o the wr^ 
scacues by ponsis areonling to Pliny, 158, juppiter 
Stator Pahanus, X5fi, Lacon*. I17, «5. 

Sol, 114 ft. iiT^estre ofUpidus, 15^ ofMaredtis, 
j;?; fti oho Hadrian, Inacnpoons, Ma^ 


iabntba. cotos, 80; Nefua in territory of, 1x3. 
ialor^ Saloninitti. tide* adopted for LepeW and its 
dtixefU, 70. 
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jcio&y cr Cwrig Oftavw, alM used hr meerinlia of dM 
SefiM, i;<f. 

$«!«, River. Sttcouiry pf Hen Arwi tiear^ :6o f. 

Se^tiniiH pevenu; <arr^aasne of in TripcIitaBia, 
rat0f8» widi Cmcelh, Pomoit Oeuvrae and eadosed 
b ailrimgB after {ice, ifp; lu aito LepcU M^oa oaJ 
Kofue. 

Sergha, itx of Trlpolhvea, 7s. 

Seatieri, eKOWiooi by, at tod iMAr Pacetum, ido. 

Sevem: buiUiim, fi 04 nm, trdiiteoturel onta- 

romt 0^ «47 £, tet Lepcb Magna oe^Roote; oo^tme^ 
tionofTripPlitunan frontier aod daveJopmefUofroadlT 
iiL 

Silwr, bncaleu and riia bi Malta, 34. at. 

Skakions: huioaiij at G^n Qejj^ 33 l, at Manaccora ifi 
a'n, s—13 mwvb; anLaial,a( Gittio (^fei, 33 L 

Soaoe: Sir J<wd Soane's Maseutzt, architectural 

ftigBwnD in, X471, 150. 

Solooeo the Pacridan, deteoeee in A^pea built by, 

7 *- 

Spifdip-whoria artd spools at Maaacoora, jt L > 5 * 

Strortg, D. Lou ffaiiave <^rtAuemt7W Ornameu u 
fieiit, >>t-ffr. 

Subuarctii, m Gaer ed^auoa. 

Svotde, ^nae. ar Menaccon^ 19 f., n Ordofia, 31. 

Syria, a^itectml oreaiaeat in, i34>:3d. 

T 

Tanid), 'symbol of, coi, tn, t>4. 

Tenpi^ Saact u ahea, Shrines, ste Asia bCnot, Acheea. 
Oida» Peestuni, Rome, Sele, Tripolicaiua; threefold 
shrines in N. Africa, 7t f 

‘niotres, rM Asia Minor, L^eis Magtu, Ostia ,Rome. 


T>ieveMe, gate at, 

Toeb, Manaccon, i-j 1 /nrrim. 

Trajan, architecnual ornament under, ttS-ij: pastim-, 
sws^reRome. 

Trendall, A. D., PearaiA Postterifit, 160-167. 

Tripolltarda: Eascecn Gebel ro^ Gebel Nefuaa, 74 £, 
83 f., 8^, to^ no; Oea CTripol^, feud with Lepcis, 42, 
supmedes Xepris, 73; Ras el^ammam, fort, 73, 
Limestone ouarries, 49. ti, oil tanks, Roman 
Setdemoit In die Gebel, 81-it? osom; Temple, 
Casr el-Geara, 74-80. Stt ait9 Ltoob Magna. 

Tripolitsw ompaigns, defences, of Sevenis, CaiaolU, 
mlip, 70. 

TfipfSauan/t GeieL^T^: oftht Rama/t PtfioJ 

ernnd Gatr tJ-Dauun, by David Oates, 81-X17. 

Tutttu equestrian staaies of, brou^t to Rooe 

by Metdlus bucedooicua, jff. 

V 

VaJeriec die Younger, honoured by Lepatani, 71. 

Vandals, destruction by, tm Lepds Ma^ta. 

W 

Ward Perkins^ J. B..aBd Goodehild, R. G., TA4 Roman 
and Sf{afuuu Ltpeu Magna, 42-73. 

Weapons, Manaccora, 1,19 tL 

Wbeestones, Manaccora, t, 33 f. 

Wine, producdon ofia Hortb Afiiee, txa. 

Z 

Zama ceses^ in Daloaiia, bronze 6nds of sinular to 
Manaccon rads , 9 Xi ,30. 



II. INDEX OF AUTHORS, INSCRIPTIONS, AND DRAWINGS 

(Iq this ind«x rtMcdoned only such refimncn u are the subiect of origjiul or im^nant conunefiL) 



AMMIANUS 


XXVT 1 I ,6 . 

ASCONIUS 

• 43 

In9r. (4 tog.n/A.. 

ATHENAEUS 

. X 53 n. j 

Vni,36xf. 

CASSIODORUS 

. taaita 

KJb. x}t (Momauen, CAwu Mifi. ii, p. 14a) 

. jaaiLa: 


JffSCRIPriOl^ OF ROMAN TfUPOUTANU 

104 , .So 

34 *< 350 
357 , 3 «t 
480 W 


t8i. 58J 
587, 593 
59 ( 

«33 
661 
7*7 


ai 


I^pp. i 5»,339 . 07 

Vt* 9 «. 339 «^ 


*57 


930 

PMS 


, 389 


5* 

47 fl. 13 

7 t 

4 J 

5* 


53 

So 

7t 


70 fl. 4 S 
53 ft.**.?* 
, Soa.x3 


yi,y ?3 




VI 


CtCERO 

IV, a, 5. 

xoa, T14, ix< .... 

CODEX TUSTINIAHUS 


323 ruM 

7i 


*5* 


- . 3 * 3 ". 49 

155 ft 2x and 25 

. 354 f- 


1 . » 7 > t 


. 7 »n- 5 S 

XIV, 17, :* 

CODEX THEODOSIANUS 

• 4 $ 

X 1 JX ,43 

LXE <,4 

DIO CASSIUS 

.J5d n. 3* 

.tio ft 13,(38 

EUSEBIUS 

Ed. Helm, p. aoo ^ . . . > 

. !aan,a 3 

tas . 

FESTUS 

. 157 

frg. 33. 

FORMA URBIS 

> 55 »»!« 


FRONTTNUS 

Z >9 eoMnyttnit agnrum 11 . . .89 

HERODOTUS 

IV, .. 

IV, 175 . 

IBN ABD AL»HAXAM 
CMffdK At A. Ganau), 

PP« 3 t-?. 

IIS 


LATIN INSCRPnONS 

Pubiiahad ortd diacusaed . 30,1:3*11$ 

UVY 

VI, 4, t* . • • *5* 

XXJ. ax, aj XXni, 9, 4; XXX, 35> 5 

^5r,3ttdd . . . - 
XL, 5a, if.. 

MASONS’ MARKS 

Newly found io Tripoliunia . . . lo 

NEO-PUNIC INSCRIPTION 

Three leosra, newly found 

NEPOS 

ap. PnsekD. VlU, 17. p. 3*3, -K - *54 0. *7, «$* “• 46 
OBSEQUENS 

.. 

.. 

OVID 

Alt Afn. 1,70 . 

Fosti VI, 793 £ . 

PEUTINCER MAP 

Lepeis MagD»*OA road . . . 

PUNV 


«53 

<54 


. X58 
. x 56 n. 3 i 


9 * 


Ji* 

83 


113 


HM. xvn.s .... 

XXXVl 35 ad 40 . 

XXXVK 4 - 7 H*^» 4 *, 5 ®, *M 


.. 

MSCJUPTIONS LATINES I>E LA TUNISIS 

. . 


Moft- 3d . 
.d« 5 /VT .4 

VLA 

BtE- yoftL 1,5, 8 

n, at, 3 

iV, it 


PLUTARCH 

PROCOPIUS 


* 58 , 

xfa£ 
*571 


*57 


64.7* 

7 » 

7 *C 

**3 


173 
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RENAISSAKCE DRAVPINGS OF ROMAM 
ARCHTfBCTURE 


Cai. Beffo Stpoleto, f. 23 
L 37 V. 

Cod. 

Cod. Etautahuu, (. 2{V. 

C iiv . 
iyt^ . 

Cod. Vm. Bwi. Lot. 3437, /. 
f. :7V . 
ff 37 V. 3 $ , 

Cosot .%^ii , 1904, pi. 
pL 

TaendooSv *04 

4330 r wtd V 
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ManaccOra, Stratum HI; Poushsc Black Wares (pp. j-io) 
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M\NACCoaA, Stratum III: Objects o^ Rbonze 
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Rock Tomi at Ghajk Oahet, Malta: LtMEyroNB Sla^ awd Remains op Skeixtons (p- 
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Rock Toms av Ghajx Q*))rT. Malta 
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Pottery and Lamps 
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CoRtWTKiAN Cup (p. 59) 


{y^lku* Mututm) 



e - East Gsuer Bird Bowl (p. 40) 
Rock Toms at Ghajn Qaj;et, Malta 
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a. Late Roman Wall: Tower A and Junction of Landward and Smwaro Circuits (p. 4S) 
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6. l>rrEWOR, Showinc Entrancs to South-east Tower akd (tximti Ufi) SrtK up to Parapbt 


Lrpcjs Magna, Byeantinb Gate (B a) Cp, 56) 
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4 . SiXTH'CBfm/RY Wall: Towbr (B j6) an& Po.'ctern behind thb Temple of Rome 
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Byzantine Wall (B 5 and B 6) in thb Sevsiian Pia 22 a (p. 61) 
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k PoRVM OP Trajan 
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a. CoumcB of the Main Order (now jn the Tabularium) 



Via pelle Tre Pile, Cornice Fragment 
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i . Inner Face of 
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OP THS Main Order 
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Rome, Temple of Venus and Rome (p. 127) 
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Trajanbum, Corhics of Main Ordsr AsKUEPiEtON. Entabutijrb op Wist 
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